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Some five or six yeiirs ago in a course offered to grad- 
uate students of Yale University by the late Professor 
Edward Gaylord Bourne, I became much interested in the 
so-called economic causes of the American Revolution. I 
found then, and have continued to find, much inspiration 
in the work of Mr, George L. Beer. All of that author's 
work shows a thorough and comprehensive grasp of the 
forces and ideas which directed and gave shape to the 
commercial-colonial policy of Great Britain. Study con- 
vinced me, however, that neither Mr. Beer nor any other 
writer had worked out or clearly presented a most striking 
economic fact which was of considerable importance in 
the commercial history of the British North Atnerican 
colonies, namely, the rapid growth and expansion during 
the eighteenth century of the French West Indies, the 
most important of which were Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and the western half of St. Domingo. 

Mr. Boer and some of his predecessors have pointed 
out the fact that New England traders obtained from 
these islands their most important supply of molasses for 
their rum distilleries, which became of great importance 
to their economic and commercial life, and that they also 
found in these same islands a profitable market for large 
quantities of lumber, of "West India" cod and other salt 
fish, of live stock and food-stuffs. It is, in fact, writ large 
in the Molasses Act of 1733 and again in the Sugar Act 
of 1764 that the trade between these two groups of colo- 
nies had become of such great importance as to arouse 
the opposition of the British West India planters and to 
; the British government to take steps to interrupt. 
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or at least to dtscoura^, this trade so seriously as to 
render it unprofitable. Many students are already famil- 
iar with the violent protests of Massachusetts and of 
Rhode Island against George Grenvillc's policy, and have 
seen in them an indication of the importance of the trade. 

The French West Indies, however, have remained but 
a name. Students have watched New England ships sail 
with their cargoes of fish, lumber, live stock and food- 
stuffs and have let them, so to speak, disappear into the 
unknown, whence they saw them reappear with cargoes 
of sugar and molasses. None has seen fit to follow them 
to Martinique or to Guadeloupe or to St. Domingo to catch 
a glimpse of the great prosperity of these islands and to 
leam the secret of their extraordinary development which 
enabled the French to drive the English from the sugar 
markets of Europe and made of them the most profitable 
market which New England traders could find. 

It was in quest of this secret that I set out some three 
years ago for Franco to find, if possible, buried away in 
unprinted manuscripts the story of the economic and 
commercial development of the French West Indies which 
no one had ever tried to tell, but which I believed was, 
nevertheless, one of both interest and importance. 

My immediate interest in the story lay rather in that 
part of it which had to do with the eighteenth century, 
when these islands first became of any considerable impor- 
tance, and to that I first turned my attention. But even 
at the beginning of my work, I found it quite impossible 
to deal intelligently with many questions of the eighteenth 
century without knowing something more accurate than 
was to be found in any printed work of the commercial 
policy which had directed and shaped the growth of the 
islands during the prece<ling century. The result was that 
I decided to make a thorough study of the early period 
for myself as a foundation for my later work. 
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It was in this way that I came to write the present 
study for the ministry of Colbert and will offer shortly 
another of similar character for the period 1683-1715. 
I hope that these two studies will mdke it possible to 
present more intelligently a later study for the reign of 
Louis XV, in which I shall deal with the story of the trade 
between the New England colonies and the French West 
Indies. 

It was with much hesitation that I decided to make the 
bold venture of writing a volume which dealt with any 
phase of the ministry of Colbert. His name and his work 
have attracted so many scholars of great ability that I 
naturally felt some misgiving in exposing myself to such 
a body of critics. A more serious objection was the fact 
that 1 had never made any thorouffh study of Colbert and 
had collected material on his ministry merely to aid me in 
writing an introduction to a volume on the later period 
which I had in mind. But as I found at the end of my 
researches that I had amassed enough notes from unpub- 
lished, and in some cases, unexplored material which would 
pennit me to state the problem confronting the great min- 
ister in the reorganization of the French West India colo- 
nies and to give an account of the measures he took to 
solve it, I was subjected to the temptation of expanding 
mv introduction into a volume. The temptation grew 
stronger when I realized that no serious student had ever 
tried to study in detail any single problem which Colbert 
encountered in his efforts to build up colonial commerce. 
I yielded to the temptation. 

An attempt has been made, therefore, in the present 
volume to present the results of my study and to offer 
them for what value they may have for special students 
of Colbert and for those interested in the history of the 
West Indies. I have tried to present the essential lines 
of Colbert's commercial policy toward the French West 
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Indies, as they are traced in the legiHlation and corre- 
spondence of the period. For the most part, I have done 
so without comment or criticism, permitting the documents 
in many cases to tell their own story. I have left to more 
competent hands the task of stating the larger principles 
of economy which guided Colbert in framing his more 
comprehensive plan for the upbuilding of French indus- 
tries and French commerce. That task can not well be 
performed until more detailed studies have been made on 
many subjects which are related to the history of his com- 
mercial and industrial policy. I shall feel amply rewarded 
for my work, if the contents of this volume prove of value 
to him who undertakes this larger and more important 
task. I regret very much that I have not been able to 
treat many questions which would prove both interesting 
and profitable to students of the West Indies. Thus, such 
questions as the cost of production of sugar, the fluctua- 
tion of its price, the methods employed in its cultivation, 
the great social transformation wrought by its introduc- 
tion as a staple product in the islands, or others, such as 
the cost of slave labour, the system of land grants, colo- 
nial currency, the sources of capital invested in the islands, 
as well as all questions of administration and kindred 
questions have been either entirely omitted or touched 
upon only superficially. This has been done, partly 
because the material found proved inadequate for a satis- 
factory treatment of these questions, and partly because 
I have attempted to present here primarily a study in 
imperial policy and not a study in West India history. 
The history of the French West Indies did not, in fact, 
become important until the eighteenth century. Their 
production and their commerce during the seventeenth 
century were small and a detailed history of either would 
be of minor interest. The policy which was pursued by 
Colbert, however, to stimulate their production and to 
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increase their commerce with the mother country proved 
of permanent value, because it laid the base for the marvel- 
lous development of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and espe- 
cially St, Domingo, in the eighteenth century. This is 
the justification oflFered for placing the emphasis upon 
questions of imperial policy and upon conditions within 
the islands only as they affected or were affected by that 
policy. 

I have yielded, perhaps unwisely, to the temptation of 
devoting too much space to the history of the West India 
Company. New material found in the Archives Coloniales 
at Paris made it possible to state more accurately many 
old facts and to add many new ones concerning its history. 

An examination of the bibliography and footnotes will 
reveal the sources from which my study has been drawn. 

I am under obligations to many who have aided me in 
my work. I shall always recall with much pleasure the 
kindness shown me by many librarians and archivists in 
Paris and in the various ports of France where my work 
called me. To M. Nicolas and M. Wirth of the Archives 
Coloniales; to M- Stein and M. Bourgin of the Archives 
Nationales ; to M, Charles de La Ronci&re, the sympathetic 
and obliging conservateur of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
at Paris ; to RI. Loon Maitre, late archivist of the Archives 
Dcpartementales de la Loire Inferieure, whose patience and 
willingness to aid me in unravelling the tangles in the ad- 
miralty records of Nantes were inexhaustible; to M. Cul- 
tru. charg4 de cours at the Sorbonne, who proved an 
inspiration to me many times during my stay at Paris; to 
H. P. Biggar and his assistant, M. Beauchesne, both of 
whom were ever ready to communicate any information, 
relating to my subject, which they found in the Canadian 
correspondence; to one and all I wish to express my grati- 
tude. Of my own countrymen. I am indebted to Mr. 
Waldo G, Leland of the Carnegie Institution, who§e 
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SQJoum at Paris coincided with my own and who was 
ever willing to aid me; to my colleague, Professor Emer- 
son D. File of the faculty of Yale College, for sug- 
gestions; to Mr. Andrew Keogh of the Yale University 
Library, for suggestions and aid in the arrangement of 
the bibliography. I am under special obligations to Pro- 
fessor George Burton Adams for making possible the pub- 
lication of this volume in its present form. I am most 
indebted to Professors Wilbur C. Abbott and Max Far- 
rand for their kindness in reading my manuscript, going 
over it patiently with me and offering many invaluable 
criticisms. I am grateful to Mr. E. Byrne Hackett of the 
Yale University Press for his patience and kindness in 
aiding me in the many problems which arose in the trans- 
formation of my work from manuscript to its present 
form. Finally I should not fail to express here my ever- 
lasting gratitude to him to whose memory this study is 
dedicated. It was he who first inspired me to begin my 
work. I only wish that I could offer something worthy 
of the inspiration which he imparted while still among us 
and of the hallowed memory which he has left to us his 
fonner pupils. 
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"As/ catt my glance throughout the length and breadth 
■iX. of France to find out what U the cojidition of Us com- 
merce, I am dumfounded to tee into what a low ttale it has f anA;. 
/ aJn seized with a feeling of disgrace mid of sarroti', when I see 
the greater pari of our merchants idle, our tailors without 
employment, oar harbours teithout vesseli, and out ships 
wrecked and stranded upon the beach. . . . Like Diogenes 
I might carry a lantern at noontide in our cities and our ports 
in search of a FreTtch merchant."' 

Thus wrote Jean Eon, a Carmelite, at Nantes, in 1646. 
It is only one of many striking passages Jn his interesting 
book, Le Commerce honorable, which describes in mourn- 
ful numbers the state of France of his day. The pessi- 
mism which is breathed into his book was only too well 
justified by the deplorable condition into which the indus- 
trial and commercial life of France had snnk at the eve 
of Colbert's ministry. The industries, established under 
the stimulating economic policy of Sully and fostered by 
Richeheu, were in a state of decadence. The woollen 
industry had almost ceased to exist in Languedoc, which 
had been its most thriving center. The Dutch and 
Enghsh, the latter of whom had formerly brought their 
wool to France to be manufactured, had established manu- 
factories of their own and had largely supplanted the 
French as furnishers of woollens to the markets of Europe. 
The silk mills of Tours and Lyons were declining. The 
foundries, the forges, the factories of steel, and the tan- 
neries had been almost abandoned.^ "So that instead of 
gaining large sums as they did in former times, the French 

^L» Oomr^^rct honorabir. Nantes, 1646, p. 20. 

>G. Martin, La grand* industrit *n France sous te rigna d» Louis 
XIV, ParU. 1899, Chap. I. 
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THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF COLBERT 

^ain nothing, for much specie is leaving the kingdom and 
none enters.'" 

The navy and merchant marine, too, were in a most 
deplorable condition. "The power of the king by land is 
superior to that of all others in Europe, by sea it is infe- 
rior. . . . France has not at the present hour 200 ves- 
sels in good conditio-n in her ports."* The number of 
vessels even for coasting trade was certainly small.* The 
inquest ordered to be made in 1664' by the conseU dea 
fnances at the suggestion of Colbert, to find out "the 
number and quality of vessels which were in the ports of 
the realm," showed that in all the ports of France there 
was a total of only 2368 vessels, representing an aggregate 

•■ J- of 129,605 tons.* There were only 399 vessels 

of more than 100 tons. Some of these even were too old 
or disabled for service.' So that Colbert probably knew 
whereof he spoke, when he remarked that France had not 
at that time 200 vessels in good condition in her ports. 

The Dutch were at the height of their maritime suprem- 

»P. Climctit, Leltrei, imlmctioni at m4moirei, II, 1, cclxvii, Dis- 
cours sur les manufactures du Roj, a mcuioir by Colbert in 1661. 

* Cltaent, II, 1, ccbtxi, Colbert, M^moirc sur le Commerce. 

("That is ■ fact which is very easy to prove by visiting our coasts 
and our harbours, where one sees so many foreign ships that the small 
number of French ships is lost from sight. Thus for ten or twelve of 
our ships one may count fifty or sixty belonging to foreigners." Lt 
Oommerce htmorabU, p. 30. 

*Tlierc were: 1063 of 10 to 30 tons; 345 of 30 to W tang; 380 of 
40 to 60 tons; 178 of 60 to BO ton.';; 133 of ftO to 100 tons; 1(M of 100 
to 130 tons; T9 of HO to l&O tons; TO of ISO to 300 tons; 39 of «00 
to 9A0 tons; ar of 350 to 300 tons; 19 of 300 to 400 tons. Bib. Nat. 
MSS., SOO Colbert, 199, contains the results of this most Interesting 
Inquest. Detailed information in given in the reports made from the 
different ports. It is a mine of information which has not been thor- 
ou^ly exploited. 

'Thus it is recorded in the inquest made at Nantes that La Pth 
laffgt, a vessel of 140 tons, built at Crol«ic in 1648, "was fit for nothing 
extwpt to be torn to plecM." 
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acy. Colbert estimated that out of a total of 20,000 ves- 
sels in the merchant marine of Europe, 16,000 belonged 
to them. They had become the great carriers of Europe. 
Their cities had become the great entrepots of interna- 
tional trade. Their ships were upon every sea and in every 
harbour to take advantage of every opportunity to profit 
by trade and transport. The ports of France were no 
exception to the rule. They, too, were frequented by great 
numbers of Dutch traders. For the item of transport 
alone in the coastwise and foreign trade, the French paid, 
according to Colbert's estimate, an annual tnbute of 
4,000,000 livres. Conunerce also was almost entirely in 
their hands. 

"It is certain," remarked Colbert, "that with the exception 
of a certain number of vessels which go from Marseilles to 
trade in the Levant, no commerce exists in the kingdom. This 
is true even to the point that in the islands of America, 
occupied by the French, there are 1 50 Dutch ships annually 
which carry on trade with them, importing food-stuffs pro- 
duced in Germany and goods manufactured in Holland, and 
exporting sugar, tobacco and dye-woods. They carry these 
latter commodities to Holland, which, after manufacturing and 
paying an import and export duty ii p i », they bring lo France 
to sell,"' 



Jean Eon estimated, in 1646, that the "balance of 
trade" was against France in her dealings with all the 
principal nations of Europe, He justified this statement 
by the following statistics : 

Holland;' 

Imports from . , . , 31,445,530 livres. 
Exports to 16,701,466 Uvres. 



B element, II. 1, cclxxi. 
* Lt Commerce honoroble, 
troia and exports to Holland 
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Great Britiiin and Ireland: 

Imports from 

Exports to . 
Portugal : 

Importa from 

Exports to 
Italy: 

Imports from 

Exports to 



15,373,000 livre 
18,904,100 livre 



4,998,500 livres. 
5,851,950 livres. 



4,124,500 livres. 
3,020,000 livres. 



Holland, Imports from: 
Pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, ginger, etc. 

Medicine, drugs, etc. .... 
Precious stones, cottons, woollens, ebony, plmnes. 



etc. 



Indigo, BrBsdl wood, camfihor, gums 

Swedish copper, PoUsli lead, tin, ironware, etc. 

Cannon, powder, firearms 

RiiS!>ian leather, Turs, etc. 

Unen, flax, tar, Norwegian timber 

Herring, salt salmon, whale oil 

Butter, cheese, tallow, etc. 



Total 



1,835,200 litres. 
1,035,290 livres. 
1,500,000 livres. 
1,935,000 Uvres. 

675,300 Uvres. 
1,700.170 livres. 

454,300 livres. 

200.000 livres. 

21,416,530 Uvres. 



Exports to: 

Wine, cognac, brandy 
Wheat, other grains 

Salt 

Cloth, linen from Normandy and Brittany and 
Guienne ....... 

Olive oil, olives, from Marseilles and Provence 
Laces, paper, glass, thread .... 

Honey, preserved fruits, etc .... 



Total 



6,199,639 livres. 
3,450,450 Uvres. 
2,4BS,750 Uvres. 

1,583,432 Uvres. 
715,177 livres. 
915,525 livres. 
355,500 livres. 

16,701,466 Uvres. 



Hie author states that these statistics were compiled from memoirs 
in the principal ports of France and represent the average for five 
years and states that "they have been corefiilly compiled by reUable 
persons vtio understood the theory and practice of trade." 
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An explanation of the inferiority of the French in trade 
was suggested by the same writer; 

"The French have long since entertained a very disparaging 
opinion of commerce, which they consider suited only to 
debased souls. . . . Every one aspires to gain honour and 
leisure and believes that neither the one nor the other ia to be 
enjoyed in the pursuit of commerce. This is the opinion which 
the majority of Frenchmen hold and especially those of the 
tiert etal, who have meana and desire to elevate their children 
to the moat honourable stations. They cultivate in them no love 
for trade or give them no instruction in matters of commerce, 
but send them to colleges where they pass many years In the 
stndy of the sciences. To be sure instruction is very good and 
necessary in the moulding of a virtuous life and in rendering 
one of service to God, the king and the state. Neverthelesa, 
the energy of our young men is wasted in these colleges and 
they are fitted only for a life of elegance, of idleness, and of 
no service to the state. For as soon as they leave college, 
some give themselves over to the pursuits of love, which Diog- 
enes calls the alTair of those who have nothing to do. . . . 
Others spend their time playing at jea-de-paumet to sweat at 
their pleasure and thereby gain an appetite to eat up in a 
short time all their patrimony. Others take to cards and dice, 
and thus pass their days and nights in foolishly dissipating 
the fortunes which their fathers have acquired by hard work. 
Still others pass their time in drink-shops. - . - Our young 
are thus reared to lead an idle and spendthrift life. . . . The 
indifference of the French to commerce comes not only from 
the small esteem and the little inclination which they have for 
it, but also from the fact that they are strongly diverted by 
ambition, . . . They have ambition to acquire the offices of 
justice which the state in its need has created in great numbers, 
BO that the majority of those who are rich and have means 
to carry on commerce abandon it, in order to acquire such posi- 
tions for their children. . . . It is for this reason that for 
the maintenance of trade there remain only those of low estate, 
who, by reason of their moderate means, are unable to buy 
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reason arc incap- 
■ forced to confine 



offices from the state, and who for the 
able of carrying on an extensive trade a 
themselves to retail trade, or at best, to the coasting trade, both 
of which are of small value to the nation in comparison with 
foreign commerce which brings us gold and silver and many 
other things necessary and useful for our life. Whenever, 
from that small number of Frenchmen who are engaged in 
foreign commerce, some one amasses a fortune, which is the 
very moment when he is the most capable of pursuing foreign 
trade, he abandons it in order to place his children in some 
office of state."'" 

From this picture the author turns his eyes toward the 
life of other nations : 

"From the age of fifteen and twenty, they [the Dutch] are 
to be seen upon the quais loading and unloading cargoes, or 
in the stock-exchanges engaged in business, or in the market- 
places choosing and buying the best products. . . . Thus 
from their youth they form habits of trade, become endowed 
with skill which insures their success. . . . They learn for- 
eign languages and, like the ancients, acquire by conversation 
a knowledge of those things which are the most beautiful and 
the most necessary for the enjoyment of life and its spiritual 

There is to be found in these two passages an explana- 
tion of the decadence of commerce in France, which g^ves 
a profound insight into the very difficult problem that 
confronted Colbert in his determination to build up 
national industries and national trade. The life of the 
nation was centered in the court, in the attainment of 
rank and places as high as possible in the great social and 
political hierarchy of the ancUn regime. A man's worth 
seemed measured by the amount of success which he had 
met with in this pursuit. Commerce was considered an 
occupation below the dignity of the well-bred. A mer- 

U Ibid., 44 ff. 
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chant who met with success forsook his calling to become 
another satellite in the mad whirl of ofEce-seokers, cour- 
tiers and dilettantes. Ministers, warriors, artists, Httcra- 
teurs, officials, noblemen, the clergy, were all received with 
favour at the court and throughout the kingdom, but the 
merchant was regarded with disfavour or indifference. 

The importance of this fact did not escape Colbert. In 
his memoir on commerce, read in the first session of the 
conteU de commierce presided over bj the king on August 
8, 1664, he exposed the poor state of commerce in the 
realm and then proposed the remedies. It was not by mere 
chance that the following recommendations came first to 
the great minister's mind ; 

"Receive with special marks of favour and protection all 
merchants who eome to the court. 

"Aid them in everything which concerns their commerce. 
Permit them to present their cause in person before the council 
of Hia Majesty, when they are involved in cases of impor- 

"Let there be always some merchants in the suite of His 
Majesty."" 



These recommendations are ample proof that c 
was not an honourable calling in France, and that the 
conditions described by Jean Eon persisted. The fact 
offers at least a partial explanation of the deplorable 
state of commerce in the realm. But wherever one may 
search for the causes and whatever explanation one may 
offer, it is certain that Mazarin willed to Colbert a France 
in a state of industrial and commercial decadence. 

At Mazarin's death Colbert was at first made intendant 
of finance (March 16. 1661). He rapidly rose in the 
king's favour. In January, 16fi4, he was made lurinten- 
dant den batiments et munufacturet, in 1665, controller- 

nCl^ment, II. 1, ccUxi. 
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general, and finally, in 1669, minister of the marine, thus 
uniting in his hands all the important branches of admin- 
istration except tliat of war. But from the first he exerted 
a large influence upon the direction of affairs. For the 
first three years of his service to the king his time was 
largely absorbed by the prosecution of the "afl'air Fou- 
quct" and by the reorganization of the finances of the 
kingdom. It was not until 1664 that he had worked out 
a large plan for the upbuilding of industry and the estab- 
lishment of commerce. In that year he showed character- 
istic energy. He organized the con»eU de commerce; he 
framed the high protective tarifT of 1661; he developed a 
comprehensive plan to restore industry and create manu- 
factures, to build up a -strong navy and merchant marine ; 
and he organized the East and West India Companies. 
Most of the details of this plan have been made so familiar 
by the studies of Joubleau, Clement, Ncymarek and others, 
as to make it unnecessary to restate them here. It will 
be permitted to recall, however, that the development of 
over-sea commerce occupied the most important place in 
the great minister's plan for the regeneration of France : 

"The happiness of a people consists not only in a consider- 
able diminution of taxes, such as has been made within the 
last few years, but even more in the maintenance of commerce 
which alone can brin}^ into the kingdom an abundance that will 
serve not as a means of luxury to the few, but as a blessing to 
the many. Commerce stiDiiilates manufactures, by opening 
markets for their products and gives em{)loyment to a large 
number of people of almost every age and sex. It is thus an 
agent which harmonizes an abundance of temporal tilings with 
the spiritual welfare of o people, for idleness begets wrong- 
doing, while hard work fortifies one against it. After a care- 
ful csamination of all the means to bring happiness to our 
subjects and after much reflection over a subject of such impor- 
tance, we have been more and more convinced that ovet-sca 
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t is certain, both from souud i 
and from the experience of our neighbours, that the profit 
gained much outwi-'ighs the toil and pain expended therein."^ 

These words may or luay not have been written by Col- 
bert, but they may be taken as representing his ideas, for 
he remarked later, in speaking of the East India Company, 
that it was the most difficult enterprise which the king had 
undertaken since ho began to rule, and the success of which 
would prove the most glorious and the most advantageous 
for the welfare of the realm." Again in the preamble of 
the tariff of 166i it is remarked that although measures 
had been taken to build up commerce within the realm, yet 
most attention had been paid to the upbuilding of naviga- 
tion and foreign commerce which was "the only means of 
making the kingdom prosperous."" It is quite certain 
from the constant attention which Colbert paid to the 
establishment of such a commerce that these ideas were Ins 
own and that upon them this policy was founded. 

The success of the Dutch with their wealth and power 
upon the sea exerted a large influence upon his mind. He 
attributed their success to trade, asserting that the Dutch 
East India Company had assets amounting to no less than 
800,000,000 livres ; that Holland had become the entrepot 
in Europe for the rich trade with the Indies; and further- 
more that the Dutch had made themselves masters of the 
trade with the ports of the Baltic, with the French West 
Indies, and of the carrying trade of Europe. 

Colbert decided to organize two large companies which 
would at least dispute with them the trade with the two 
Indies. There is something stupendous in the way in which 
he projected the East and West India Companies. To 
the one he assigned, as the field for its activity, the vast 

11 The presmble of the Iclters-iialctit of the East India Company. 
UCWment. Ill, B, liv. 
Ulbid., II, 9, p. 189. 
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expanse from the Cape of Good Hope eastward even to the 
straits of Magellan, including all the East Indies, China, 
Japan, and all the orii^ntal seas; to the other, lie granted 
immense territories in the three continents of North Amer- 
ica, South America and Africa, and many prosperous 
islands in the West Indies. Is it not in a sense a new 
demarcation line by which the world is split in twain and 
a half given to each company for its exploitation? 

Of the two companies, Colbert considered the East 
India Company of greater importance. Its organiza- 
tion became a matter of great moment. Charpentier, a 
member of the Academy, weis called into service to paint 
in glowing colours the paradise at Madagascar which 
offered its hospitable shores to serve the company as a base 
for trade with the rich Orient." The king, the queen, the 
queen-mother, the princes of royal blood, noblemen, offi- 
cials of high rank, subscribed for varying sums. A verit- 
able campaign was pursued by Colbert to persuade or 
force judges, revenue- farmers, intendants and merchants 
throughout the kingdom to subscribe to the funds of the 
company. Everything was done to make the enterprise 
appear attractive as an investment. National pride was 
appealed to by pointing out the success and superiority 
of the Dutch in the oriental trade. Special rights were 
offered to subscribers of 10,000 and 80,000 livres. In 
short, the organization of the company was made an affair 
of state. 

The organization of the West India Company was not 
regarded as a matter of such importance. It had no Char- 
pentier to describe its brilliant prospects, no queen or 
queen-mothers, no princes and very few noblemen to 
appear as its sponsors and supporters. This point is of 
gome importance, because it shows clearly that Colbert 
expended much more effort in the organization of the 

U aiarprnticr, L» DUcmirt d'vn fiditt tttjtt, Paris, 1GG4. 
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fonner company and expected much larger results from 
it. In this he was destined to be disappointed, for the 
West India Company yielded much larger results and in 
the light of these results deserved much more attention 
and much more financial support than it at first received 
at the hands of the minister. 

The problems of the two companies were quite different. 
That of the East India Company consisted in the creation 
of trade with the far-distant Orient. The attempts which 
had been made already in 1604, 1611, 1615 and 1642 had 
proved practically fruitless, so that at the commencement 
of Louis XIV's personal reign all the products of the 
Orient came by the way of Holland or of England. There 
were thus no precedents to guide the new company except 
thoae of failure and of ill-omen. The seriousness of this 
is proved by the fact that the company spent the first four 
years of its existence battling with the problem of estab- 
lishing an entrepot at Madagascar as a base of its opera- 
tions to build up trade with the Orient. AH of its pre- 
liminary expeditions, representing a large expenditure of 
money, got no farther than Madagascar, and it was not 
until 1669 that one of its vessels returned directly from 
the Indies to France." 

Tlie problem of the West India Company was also to 
prove exceedingly difficult. The long list of companies, 
organized since the sixteenth century for the exploitation 
of different parts of the territory of the new company, 
was a long list of failures and augured ill for the success 
of the enterprise. But the task before it was not so con- 
structive in character as that of the other company. The 
route to Canada was well known, for many hardy sailors 
of the ports of France were engaged in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, and Canada was a French colony. The 

'• P. Kacppclin, La Compagnig itt Indti Oritntatei et f ronfoii 
Martin, Paris, I90B, Chap. I. 
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French Antilles contained in many cases prosperous colo- 
nies and a good trade already existed, A French settle- 
ment had been recently made at Cayenne. On the weat 
coast of Africa, French trnding-posts were already estab- 
lished. So that the new company fell heir to many valu- 
able assets and had as its problem, rather, the union of 
those separate colonies in its hands and development of 
their resources. This difference may account, in a meas- 
ure, for the greater stress which Colbert laid upon the 
organization of the East India Company, but the princi- 
pal reason remains that he regarded that company as of 
much greater importance. 

In addition to these two companies, Colbert, during the 
course of his ministry, organized for various purposes five 
other commercial companies, namely, the Company of the 
North, the Company of the Levant, the Company of the 
Pyrenees, the first and second companies of Senegal. /v 

The Company of the North was organized in 1669 vMr I 
the purpose of building up a trade with the ports of 
Northern Europe, especially with those of the Baltic, and 
thus of making France independent of the Dutch trader. It 
was granted a monopoly of trade with Holland, the coasts 
of Germany, Sweden, Norway, Muscovy, and other coun- 
tries of the North. Dc Lagny, who was later to become 
director of commerce, and Colbert de Terron, intendant 
at Brouage, were especially charged with the direction of 
the enter]irisc. Premiums were offered for the exportation 
and importation of cargoes to and from the North. The 
king agreed to take on liberal terms, masts, lumber, tar, 
and other articles necessary for his navy. 

It was in this same year that Colbert formed the plan 
of organizing a new company to re-establish commerce 
with the Levant. An idea of the Importance which he 
attached to this enterprise may be gained from a letter 
which he wrote to one of its prospective directors: 
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"I beseech you to consider the affair as one of the greatest 
importance to the interests of the naUon and one in which, con- 
seqaentl;, I feel the greatest concern. I feel sore that you 
will apply yourself with the utmost diligence in order that the 
enterprise may ancceed in accordance with my wishes."*^ 

Letters-patent were issued to the Company of the Levant 
in July, 1670. Its capital was fixed at S,000,000 livres 
and the king agreed to furnish one-fourth of it.^ 

The Company of the Pyrenees was organized in 1671, 
in preparation for the war with the Dutch, in order that 
the royal marine might not lack masts and lumber, sup- 
plied ordinarily by trade with the North, which might be 
interrupted during the war. 

Finally, in 1673, a company was organized for the ex- 
ploitation of Senegal and another for the same purpose 
in 1679 and 1681. Their history is recorded below. 

All of these companies received the attention of Colbert 
and were organized to do a very definite work in the ful- 
fillment of his larger plans. Their history is interesting, 
not so much for what they actually accomplished, as for 
the insight which they give into what he wished to accom- 
plish and attempted to do. It reveals the vast importance 
which Colbert attached to foreign and colonial commerce. 

iTCUment, II, 9, p. fiOT. Letter to Sir Dollier, January 9, 16TD. 
^Boaasileux, Lei OrandM Compagnie* da Commnct, p. IT9. 
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The Establishment of the French in the 

West Indies and the Commencement 

OF Trade, 1626-1660 

T N the year 1625 there set sail from Dieppe a Hmall brig- 
■*■ ant!ne, armed with four cannon and equipped with a 
crew of thirty or forty men, "all of whom were good sol- 
diers, well seasoned and well disciplined." It was com- 
manded by Pierre d'Esnambuc and his companion of for- 
tune, Urbain do Roissey. The latter was known among 
the EngHsh as the "pirate of Dieppe" and records exist 
of some of his piratical exploits.' It may be that the two 
captains sailed as pirates, bent upon finding some prey 
on the high seas and that their sojourn shortly afterwards 
at St. Christopher was only an incident in their voyage. 
Thus the beginning of colonization by the French in the 
W«st Indies, which resulted from this sojourn, would seem, 
as de La RoncJtre affirms jf^ to h&f the result of an adven- 
ture. It may be, on the other hand, that the two captains 
sailed with definite intentions, for it was affirmed in the 
permission granted them the following year to establish a 
colony that tliese two captains had been in search for some 
fifteen years "of some fertile lands in good clime which 
could be colonized by the French." As pirates or as 
founders of colonies, they set sail to the westward. Near 
Jamaica they encountered a large Spanish galleon friHn 
which, after three hours of fighting, they escaped. They 
sought refuge with their badly damaged vessel at St. 

'Sfc Du Tertre, Hutoire ginirala del Aatilhr franqaitei, I, S ff.| 
dp Lu Rutiritre, HUIoirr da la marint franfaite, IV, 649 ff.; Brterd, 
Doeum»nli rilalifi i la marini normandi, pp. 1T9, 913, 913; Pierre 
Mnrgiy. Pivrrt d'Einamlmr, 
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Christopher, where they arrived probably in the summer 
of 1625. 

Much to their surprise, certainly much to their joy, 
they found a small band of Frenchmen already established 
there and living in peace with the savages. It was a band 
composed of those who from time to time had sought refuge 
in the island. Thus in their number was Chantail, a 
refugee from an unsuccessful expedition to Cayenne. 
D'Esnambuc was hailed with joy as "an angel from 
heaven" and during his sojourn in the island he came to 
be "loved as a father, honoured as a chief and obeyed as a 
master."' The island proved particularly attractive to 
him. Its situation impressed him as excellent, its soil as 
fertile and well adapted to the cultivation of tobacco. 
The members of the little colony were favourably disposed 
toward the plan of remaining in the island to form a per- 
manent settlement. D'Esnambuc promised them that he 
would return to France, seek additional funds and come 
back to live with them. He straightway loaded his vessel 
with excellent tobacco and some articles obtained in trade 
from the Indians and set sail for France. He arrived at 
Dieppe probably in the summer of 1626, 

After selling his cargo at good profit, d'Esnambuc 
turned his face toward Paris ±o plead his cause. He 
appeared clad in such excellent attire and gave such a 
good account of his voyage that all with whom he talked 
were convinced of the excellence of the island and of the 
profit to be gained by its settlement. Thanks to the influ- 
ence of some friends, he obtained an interview with Riche- 
lieu. The great cardinal was so favourably impressed that 
he decided to aid d'Esnambuc to carry out his plans. 

The act of association for the organization of the Com- 
pany of St. Christopher was drawn up and signed on 
October 31, 1626. It bore the signature of Richelieu, 

» Du Tertrc, I, 4. 
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for the sum of 10,000 livres, of which 8000 livres were to 
be paid by the gift of a vessel; of Rus^ d'Effiat, intendant 
general of the marine, for 2000 livres ; of de Flfcelles and 
Bardin-Royer, prhidentg dei compter, each for 2000 
livres ; and of four others for a total of 7000 livres. The 
initial subscriptions amounted to only 22,000 livres, but 
the associates pledged their credit to the amount of 45,000 
livres. It was proposed to expend the capital of the com- 
pany for the purchase and equipment of three vessels. 
The purpose was declared to be the settlement of "the 
islands of St. Christopher, Barbuda, and the others at 
the entrance of Peru," situated between the 11th and 18th 
degrees north latitude and not already occupied by Euro- 
peans. The establishment of trade and the conversion of 
the natives to the Holy Catholic faith were the declared 
motives. A monopoly of trade for forty years was 
granted to the company.' 

On the same day, October 31, 1626, a formal permit 
was issued to the two captains to return to St. Christo- 
pher. They straightway left Paris, d'Esnambuc going 
into Normandy and de Roissey into Brittany, in order to 
enlist settlers. The former succeeded in enlisting 322 
men, whom he embarked in La Catholique, a vessel of 250 
tons belonging to the company, and the latter, 210 men, 
whom he embarked in La Cardinale and La Victoire. 
D'Esnambuc set sail from Havre near the end of January 
and rejoined de Roissey in Brittany, whence "this little 

JTTie tritt of the act of assoclBtion is to be found in Du Tertre, 
op. eil., I, 8-11, and in Morrau de .Snint-M^rf, Lnix ft Con»tituliom, 
I, 18-19. The clause of the document deflnlnf^ the eoneessions of the 
company rends lu follows; "Pour faire hahlter et peupler Ics isles de 
St. Christophe et la Barbade et autres sitofes k l'entr£e du P*rou." 
The Antilles were very frequently referred to in the seventeenth crn- 
tlirj- as the "isles du P6mu." Sec Brfard, op. «(., 1*5. As to the 
term "la Barbade," it is used sooien^iat loosely to refer wther to Bar- 
buda or to Barbadoes. 

IS 
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fleet, composed for the most part of poor people gathered 
here and there and very little accustomed to the fatigues 
of the sea, set sail on February 24, 1627."* 

They had not gone 200 leagues upon the sea, before 
provisions began to fail. Limited rations of water and 
food were meted out. Sickness set in and death began 
to claim many victims. After more than two months the 
three vessels anchored at Sandy Point, at the western end 
of St. Christopher. Of the seventy embarked in La Cardi- 
naU, only sixteen had survived the voyage. More than 
half of those embarked in the other vessels had died during 
the passage. Those who remained were more dead than 
alive. Thus the fleet which had been awaited by the little 
band at St. Christopher and which, according to their 
hopes, was to bring them not only strong companions to 
aid them, but also an abundant supply of food and of 
other things necessary for their comfort, arrived at last 
in a deplorable state of poverty. The great joy wliich 
they had felt at the appearance of the ships was changed 
into bitter disappointment, and then bitter disappoint- 
ment into pity, as they saw the poor wretches totter upon 
their feeble limbs, as they were set ashore. 

D'Esnambuc and de Roissey divided the colony between 
them, the former going to the western end of the island, 
and the latter to the eastern. Between the two settle- 
ments were the English under the command of Thomas 
Warner, who had come to the island almost simultaneously 
with the French. Four hundred of them had lately landed 
fresh and strong from England. A treaty was made 
which fixed the boundaries and assured peace between the 
two nations. 

De Roissey was straightway sent back to France with 
La Cardinale to implore aid from the company. He 
arrived at Roscou in Brittany toward the last of Septem- 

* Do Tcrtre, 1, 15. 
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ber, 1627. Instead, however, of hastening his prepara- 
tions to return and carry aid to the distressed colony, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by de Razillj to take 
part in a secret expedition into the Irish Sea. De Razilly 
assured him that a vessel had already been sent to carry 
aid to the colony,^ In fact, a vessel had been sent, but 
unfortunately its cargo of provisions was so badly dam- 
aged during the voyage, that the colony received very 
small benefit therefrom. It was not until the following 
spring that de Roissey returned to St. Christopher in 
command of La Cardinale and another small vessel, both 
of which had been equipped at the cost of 3500 livrea 
furnished by the company. Of the 160 new settlers carried 
by the two vessels, many died during the voyage and the 
colony again received but small aid. Shortly afterwards 
another vessel was sent out by the company, this time with 
120 new settlers. Again the few survivors were more of 
a tax than an aid to the colony at their arrival. 

There was such need that d'Esnambuc decided to go to 
France himself to plead the cause of the colony, Richelieu 
seems to have been touched by the account which he gave 
of the colony's suffering and of the danger which it ran of 
being crushed by the English. In addition, he was 
aroused by the report which reached him that the Spanish 
king was planning to send the powerful fleet under the 
command of Fadrique of Toledo by way of St. Christopher 
on its way to Brazil and that orders should he given to 
crush the new French settlement. He therefore commanded 
a strong fleet to be equipped and sent to the defense of the 
king's subjects. 

On June 2.5. 1629, a squadron of ten vessels under the 
command of Cahuzac sailed from Havre for St. Christo- 
pher.* Three hundred new settlers were sent out with the' 

<De Lb Rondure, op. eil., IV, 6S9-«S3i Du Tcrtre, I, 31. 
*Dt La IloncRre, up. ril., IV, 6S3-e». 
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fleet st the expense of the company. The fleet arrived in 
the island at the end of August. Cahuzac quickly forced 
the English to respect the treaty which they had made 
with d'Esnambuc, and relieved the colony from the con- 
stant fear of being crushed by a stronger neighbour. 
Unfortunately, however, he grew impatient at waiting 
for the Spanish fleet and set sail to seek liis fortune in the 
Gulf of Mexico. This proved disastrous, for the Spanish 
fleet appeared at the end of October, composed of 35 large 
galleons and 14 merchant vessels armed for war, and 
attacked the settlement at the eastern end of the island. 
In spite of the courage shown by some, such as the young 
du Parquet, the cowardice of de Roissey rendered the task 
of the Spaniards easy. The French fled in wild disorder 
to gain the western end of the island. At their arrival 
they declared that all was lost, that the Spaniards were 
in pursuit and that all must flee for their lives. De Rois- 
sey demanded an immediate convocation of the council of 
war and threatened to have d'Esnambuc stabbed, if he 
opposed the plan of flight. In spite of d'Esnambuc's 
opposition, the whole colony embarked in two vessels 
which were at Sandy Point and sailed for Antigua- Un- 
favourable winds and tides drove them to St. Martin. 
Thence de Roissey, in spite of the protests of d'Esnambuc, 
set sail with one of the vessels for France. He was 
imprisoned in the Bastille by the orders of Richelieu. As 
for d'Esnambuc and those who remained faithful to him, 
after a brief sojourn at St. Martin and after vain efforts 
to settle in the islands of Antigua and Montserrat, they 
decided to return to their former settlement. This proved 
easy from the fact that the Spaniards had left no troops 
to maintain their possession of the island and from the 
fact that d'Esnambuc had the good fortune to find at 
Antigua a French vessel under the command of Giron, 
who had deserted the fleet commanded by Cahuzac during 
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its sojourn at St. Christopher. By aid of this vessel the 
little colony was re-established in its old quarters.' 

Thus, at the beginning of 1630, the French were re- 
commencing the colonization of St. Christopher, Of the 
1100 or 1200 settlers who had been sent out, only 350 
remained after four years of toil and struggle. The 
expenditures had been great, the returns small, the results 
discouraging. Henceforth, the company made but few 
efforts to send aid and the settlement was largely left to 
its fate. In spite of the heroic efforts of the brave leader, 
it would probably not have survived, had aid not come 
from another quarter. 

In 1628, even while d'Esnambuc was on his way to 
France to seek aid, there arrived at the coast of St. Chris- 
topher, 80 Du Tertre relates, a ship from Zeeland: 

"The Dutch captain, finding the tobacco most excellent, 
traded with the French, even letting them have some merchan- 
dise on credit. He encouraged them to work, consoled them in 
their misery and urged them to prepare a quantity of tobacco 
for him, promising them that he would come back in sijc months 
with ft supply of food-stuffs and of everything of which they 
had need. Our Frenchmen, seeing themselves thus succoured 
by foreigners in the midst of their necessity, regained their 
courage and began straightway to clear their lands, to plant 
crops which would furnish them food, to ciUtivate tobacco and 
to build houses."* 

It is thus that the historian records the appearance of 
the first Dutch merchant to trade with the French settled 
in the West Indies. One naturally pauses before the fact, 
for it is the beginning of a trade which increased rapidly 
and became the chief artery of the economic life of the 
French West Indies for nearly half a century. It was no 
mere chance that the vessel was Dutch. How many times 

T This armunt has been taken from Du Tertre, I, 2ft-3I. 
• Du Tertre, I, 9S. 
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in the colonial history of the Bcventeenth century one finds 
the Dutch merchant arriving to bring help and comfort 
to a colony all but abandoned by the mother country. 
He seems ubiquitous. He is in the distant Orient, on the 
coasts of Africa, in South America, in Mexico, in North 
America, everywhere in the islands, sometimes trading at 
ports which he himself has established, sometimes and very 
often with colonies which other nations have founded. He 
seems omniscient. He knows the way to everywhere and 
is acquainted with the needs of all. The French, the Span- 
ish and the Portuguese were much superior as e.\plorers, 
the English as permanent colonizers, but the Dutch were 
the traders par excellence of the seventeenth century. As 
such, they rendered just as valuable services to the perma- 
nent conquest of the New World as did the otiiers as 
explorers and colonizers. They nursed many a colony 
through its years of infancy and nniirinh a il mnny n Tirrthrr 
l4iiuLigll 71 Hiluf^i. uf weakness, until its life was assured. 

Following the rc-establishment of the colony at St, 
Christopher in 1630, d'Esnambuc became thoroughly dis- 
couraged at the failure of the company to send aid. The 
resolution was taken to abandon the island. Accordingly 
only a very small amount of food-stuffs was planted in 
order that the harvest of tobacco might be as large as pos- 
sible. Six months later, however, the plan of returning was 
abandoned and^naturally enough, the food supply began /^ 
to fail. Famine set in. All were suffering and "would 
have perished, had not divine Providence sent back the 
Dutch captain who had traded with them the year before. 
He brought them flour, wine, meat, shirts, cloth, and in 
general, a supply of all things of which they had need and 
he gave it to them at six months' credit, contenting him- 
self with the amount of tobacco which they had on hand."* 
The merchant sold this tobacco so advantageously »»€ his / G*^ 

" Xin Tertre, 1, 36. 
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return to Holland that some merchants of Flushing and 
of other Dutch ports d€cided to establish a regular trade 
with St. Christopher. Henceforth they sent so many ships 
there that all the needs of the colony were satisfied. "It 
is true to say," Du Tertre remarks, "that without the 
aid of the Dutch our colonies would never have survived.'"* 

The influence of this upon the colonists at St. Chris- 
topher was quickly felt. Thoughts of leaving their plan- 
tations were abandoned. The attention of all was con- 
centrated upon the cultivation of tobacco, "they thou(^t 
of nothing else than to produce good merchandise in order 
to attract the Dutch. They no longer took the trouble 
to send anything to France."" 

The directors of the Company of St. Christopher com- 
plained bitterly of the fact that the Dutch were absorbing 
all the trade, saying that they had made considerable 
advances for the establishment of the colony and that it 
was not fair that foreigners reap the benefit therefrom. 
The planters replied that if they were forced to respect 
all the regulations and obligations which the company 
wished to impose upon them, and to rely upon it to fur- 
nish them with necessary provisions, they would not have 
a shirt upon their backs; and that it was necessary to 
trade with the Dutch. In order to silence these com- 
plaints, the company decided to equip La CardinaJe, and 
sent it to the relief of the colony. It arrived at St. Chris- 
topher with a cargo of food-stuffs in 1631, but "in such 
small quantities that the planters thought that the com- 
pany was making fun of them."" They were more firmly 
resolved thon ever to trade with all who brought them aid. 

To protect the company both against the Dutch and 
the private French trader, a royal declaration was issued 

» Du Tfrtre. I, 37. 
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on November 25, 1634, which forbade trade in the islands 
except with a written permit from the directors. The 
declaration apparently had no effect. Leas than three 
months later the directors confessed that the company 
was bankrupt and unable to continue its commerce. The 
company was entirely too small and the field of its activ- 
ity too limited to command the attention of the stockhold- 
ers and none of them took any interest in its affairs. A 
petition was made to the king to permit the formation of 
a new company with increased capital and larger con- 
cessions. It was thus that the Company of St, Christo- 
pher came to an end. On the whole, it was a distinct fail- 
ure, but it must be recorded that with its capital and 
under its nominal administration, at least, a permanent 
settlement had been made by the French in the West 
Indies, from which, in the following period, other settle- 
ments developed and the power of the French was definitely 
established in the Antilles. So far as commerce was 
concerned, the company proved itself unable to satisfy 
the needs of the planters and after the first three or four 
years of its existence, left the field entirely free to the 
Dutch. 

The Company of St, Christopher was reorganized at 
the beginning of 1635 under the name of the Company 
of the Isles of America. The most notable additions to 
its personnel were Berruyer and Nicholas Fouquet. The 
former was "captain of the sea-ports of Veulette and 
petite Dalle-en-Caus." The latter, a "conseiller du roy," 
became one of the directors, not only in his own name but 
also as representative of the interests of Richelieu, During 
the first five years the meetings of the directors were held 
at his apartments." It is i mpossible to estimate the impor- 
tance of the role which he henceforth played in the coloni- 
zation of the West Indies, ).«.*«! .^J^- ,1 C. .:--Afi^lC. 

UArch. Col., Fj, 19, pBMim. J~ rt'^^.Uf^l^'*^ /»t>c.. •4- 
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The contract for the organization of the company was 
signed at the hotel of Richelieu, rue St. Honore, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1635, and was confirmed by letters- pa tent of 
March 8. Permission was granted to continue the coloni- 
zation of St. Christopher and to settle any other islands 
not occupied by European powers between the 10th and 
30th parallels north latitude. The company assumed the 
obhgation to transport, or have transported, to the islands 
of its concession, during the course of twenty years, at 
least 4000 persons- For the satisfaction of this obliga- 
tion the number already at St, Christopher was to be 
counted. Article 10 of the tetters- patent accorded a 
monopoly of trade for twenty years." 

It is impossible to state with precision the amount 
of work which the company accomplished, but it is certain 
that a notable advance was made during its existence 
in the occupation of new islands and in the increase of 
the power of the French in the West Indies. The narra- 
tives of Mathias du Puis, of Bouton, and especially of 
Du Tertre, enable one to say that the company showed 
considerable activity m the importation of new settlers 
and indentured servants. From the register, containing 
the minutes of the meetings of the directors from January 
31, 1635, to September i, 1648, some idea may be gained 
of the efforts which it made to promote plantation and 
to establish regular trade." 

Even before the formation of the new company, de 
I'Olive, the lieutenant of d'Esnambuc at St. Christopher, 
formed the plan of establishing a new settlement in one 

""During the spcur of twenty yenrs no subject of His Majesty 
other than tlie said associates sliall trade in the ports, hnrbours and 
rivers of the said Islands except by the permission of the directors, 
under penalty of conHsealion of vessel and cargo to the profit of the 
company." The text of the letters-patpnt is to be found in Moreau 
de Saint-M*ry. I, 39-3fl; and in Du Tertre, I, 46-55. 

UThe register is to be found In Arch. CoL, Fj, 19. 
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of the three islands of Guadeloupe, Martinique or Domi- 
nica. During the course of the year 1634, he sent the 
trusted Gnillaume d'Orangc'^ to make explorations in the 
three islands. Satisfied by the information thus gained, 
he set sail for France and arrived at Dieppe at the close 
of that year. Shortly after Iiis arrival, he made the 
acquaintance of du Plessis, who had made the voyage to 
the West Indies with C'ahuzac in 1629, and who had 
recently formed the plan to return to St. Christopher at 
the head of a band of new settlers. Du Plessis was easily 
persuaded to join de I'Olive in his larger scheme. They 
went to Paris together in order to gain the permission of 
Richelieu and of the new company. 

A contract was signed with the company on February 
14, 1635, whereby de I'Olive and du Plessis were bound to 
transport, within three months, to the one of the three 
islands chosen, 200 men, to construct dwellings and store- 
houses, to build one fort the first year, and another the 
following. After the first year and for the five succeeding 
years, 100 men were to be sent out annually and fifty for 
the four years thereafter. The company reserved the 
right to send on its own account whatever number of 
settlers it chose, and stipulated that the two contractors 
should grant lands to such settlers and furnish them food 
during the first year of their residence in the islands. 
Only Frenchmen of the Catholic faith were to be trans- 
ported to the proposed colony. During the first six 
years every male inhabitant was to pay to the company a 
tax of sixty pounds of tobacco or forty pounds of cotton, 
according as the one or the other was planted in a given 
Tear. For the four succeeding years, the tax was to be 
100 pounds of tobacco and fifty pounds of cotton. An 

1* See an interesting studf recentlf made of him bj le Vicomte dn 
Mote)', Ouiliatime d'Orange et Ici Origitut dtt AniUltt enrnqaU**, 
Paris, 190B. 
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additional tax of one-tenth was to be paid on all other 
products. After the first six years the cultivation of 
tobacco was to be permitted only on alternate years and 
the maximum production for a planter in any one year was 
not to exceed 900 pounds. Commerce with foreigners was 
to be strictly forbidden. During the space of ten years de 
I'OIive and du Plessis were to enjoy the command of the 
colony, conjointly, if only one island was occupied, sepa- 
rately, if two were occupied." 

A sub-contract was let by de I'OIive and du PlesBis, 
whereby some merchants of Dieppe agreed to transport 
to Guadeloupe, in the space of ten years, 2500 men, all 
of whom were to be French Catholics. In return the mer- 
chants were to enjoy, during six years, the right to levy 
a tax of twenty pounds of tobacco on all those whom they 
transported. They were also to enjoy a monopoly of 
trade." 

De I'OIive and du Plessis set sail from Dieppe on May 
25, 1635, in command of two vessels with 550 men on 
board. After an unusually good voyage of one month 
and three days they arrived at Guadeloupe and decided 
to estabhsh the colony in that island. From the first, suf- 
fering was most acute. Famine set in and many died 
from hunger. It was the same old story of lack of prep- 
aration. The merchants of Dieppe had not supplied the 
vessels with adequate provisions. Even those furnished 
were of poor quality, for the meat and salt fish were in a 
state of putrification. No store of beans or peas or cas- 
sava plant to serve for planting had been provided. For 
no less than five years most deplorable conditions reigned 
at Guadeloupe. The famine became so great at times, 
according to Du Tertre," that some ate their own exerfr- 

" Du Tertre, I, 68-69. 
li Ibid., I, 70-71, 

Dibid., 1, eo. 
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ments/and it was reported that one poor wretch was found 
^avring the arm of a dead comrade. To add to these 
miserieB, the colony was often attacked by the savages. 
No aid came from France, The merchants of Dieppe 
became frightened at the prospects of loss and refused 
to carry out their contract. The young colony was con- 
sequently left to suffer from want of supplies. It fell a 
victim also to misrule and rebellion, so that Mathias du 
Puis remarked that during the six years of his residence 
he saw more rebellions, persecution, oppression of the 
innocent in Guadeloupe than in the whole of a great 
empire." 

In spite, however, of these trying years, the settlement 
at Guadeloupe proved permanent. By 1642, emigration 
from the ports of France to the island was noticeable,** 
The development of the colony was very satisfactory in 
the following period. 

The estabhshment of a French settlement at Martinique 
dates from this same year, 16S5. D'Esnambuc, having 
decided to take possession of that island, chose about one 
hundred of the most experienced planters of his colony, 
men who were thoroughly acclimated to the tropics and 
hardened to the labour of clearing lands and tilling the 
soil. He equipped them with gnod firearms and ammuni- 
tion and with all sorts of farming utensils. Sprouts of 
the cassava plant and potatoes, as well as a supply of 
peas, beans and other grains for planting, were given them. 
The little colony set sail from St. Christopher at the 
beginning of July and arrived at Martinique about a week 
later. A fort was built and du Pont was placed in com- 
mand. Du Pont was captured a short time afterwards 
by the Spaniards and was succeeded by du Parquet, one 

»Mathlas du Puis, Rttation de r/tabliniemrnt d'una Colonie 

a Du TertTC, I, aofl. 
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of d'Esnambuc's nephews. He waa, according to a con- 
temporary, "a brave gentleman well endowed with all the 
qualities necessary for the situation," and lived in such 
good fellowship with the savages that they called him the 
great captain and their "compJire."^ 

With the administration of du Parquet there began an 
era of steady development of the new colony. The com- 
pany in France was so contented with what he accom- 
phshed that it appointed him, at the close of 1637, lieuten- 
ant-general of Martinique. De Poincy, the successor of 
d'Esnambuc and governor-general of the islands, wrote 
Fouquet in 1639 that there were 700 men at Martinique 
capable of bearing arms.° Bouton stated in 164'0 that 
there were about 1000 Frenchmen in the island." The 
history of the early years of this colony furnishes a con- 
trast to that of Guadeloupe. It was a striking proof of 
the immense advantage of founding new settlements with 
men who had already been accUmated to work in the 
tropics. 

Following this successful establishment of a colony at 
Martinique, an expedition was sent out from St, Chris- 
topher to take possession of the island of Tortuga, or la 
Tortue, an island off the northern coast of St. Domingo. 
The English had already made a settlement there as early 
as 1631, but were surprised by the Spaniards in 1635 and 
driven out in 1638. They returned, however, shortly 
afterwards, together with some of the French from St. 
Domingo. In 1639 there appeared at St. Christopher a 
Frenchman from Tortuga to inform de Poincy that the 
French were being maltreated by the English and implored 
aid. He gave the assurance that the island could be very 

^J. Boulon, RtlalioJi df I'Elabli*Mgmfnl dft Frnn^ait dapvii Van 
1>!S5 en I'Ult dt la Marliniq-u*. 39; also Uu Tertre, I, 104. 

OAreh. Col., Fj, IS, Letter from de PoSnry to Touquet, August 
ID, lli39, 

* Bouton. 
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easily captured and made a French poBsesBion. De Poincj 
promptly seized the opportunity of getting rid of the 
Protestants at St. Christopher, and at the same time 
received favourably the idea of establishing a new colony. 
He proposed the aifair to Levasseur, the chief of the 
Protestants, and offered to bear half of the expenses of 
the enterprise. His proposal was accepted. A small bark 
was fitted out and forty or fifty Huguenots, under the 
command of Levasseur, sailed for Tortuga. They made 
a landing in that island near the end of August, 1640. 
The English were easily driven out and the French took 
possession. From the first Levasseur ruled with an iron 
hand and evidently tried to make his government entirely 
independent both of de Poincy and of the company, for 
the directors in their meeting of March 2, 1644, voted that 
de Poincy be instructed "to surprise Levasseur in the 
island of Tortuga."" Levasseur seems, however, to have 
remained in control of the colony until his assassination 
in 1652. 

Some of the French who had been chased from St. Chris- 
topher in 1629 by the Spaniards settled on the northern 
coast of St. Domingo, but not until the ministry of Col- 
bert did their settlement develop into anything more than 
a small colony of freebooters and buccaneers which main- 
tained a small trade in hides with the Dutch.* 

A very considerable emigration from the ports of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany made this expansion and development 
of new colonies possible. From the port of Honfleur alone 
more than 600 indentured servants went out to the West 
Indies between January, 1637, and June, 1639." The 

K Areb. Col., Fj, 19, fol. «e. 

* Charlevoix, op. cit., II, 6. 

" Br^ard, op. ril., 197 ff. Some contracts by whicb servants bound 
themselves to captains of ships and to the Company of the Isles of 
America have been published by Brjard, and by du Motey, OuUtauiM / ^ 
d'Orangt »t If Originri det jinlillet ^ran(ait»». • 
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total population of the French West Indies was estimated 
in 1642 to be more than 7000." This increase in territory 
and population was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production and commerce. 

It has already been noted that the most important pro- 
duction at St. Christopher was tobacco. Its cuUivatioo 
was also begun in the other colonies at their occupation 
and, as in that island, it became the chief production. The 
increase in production was so great that the price of 
tobacco fell. The company tried to prevent this by limit- 
ing the maximum production by any individual planter 
to 900 pounds annually and by forbidding its cultivation 
on alternate years.^ D« Poincy made an agreement in 
1699 with the English governor that no tobacco should 
be planted by the planters of either nation during the 
period of one and a half years, and he issued an ordinance 
on May 26, ordering that all tobacco actually planted 
be uprooted.*" Another solution attempted was to diver- 
sify the crops. Thus, instructions were sent to Sieur 
Gentilly, general agent at St. Christopher, "to force all 
the planters in St. Christopher as well as at Martinique, 
to plant a large quantity of cotton."" Similar instruc- 
tions were sent to the agent at Martinique in the following 
jear,'^ When the orders were given in 1638 to limit the 
plantation of tobacco to alternate years, instructions were 
sent to the islands that cotton, roucou, or other things 

3) It waa so stated in the preamble of the letters -patent which 
renewed the privileges in I6«. Da Tertre, I, 909. 

» Arch. Col., Fj, 19, fols. 335, 339. 

^Du Terlre, I, 14S-1W. This order and agreement were also sent 
to Guadeloupe, but de I'Olive refused to obey it and he was sustained 
by the direftors on the ground that an enforcement of it in that 
island would be a violation of the contract with the merdtonts of 

aiArch. CoU Fj. 19, fol. 109. September 3, 1638. 
Sibld., foL 110. 
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be planted," A proposal to cultivate indigo waa favour- 
ably received bj the company in. 1643.*" 

But it was in the cultivation, of sugar-cane that the 
future prosperity of the islands lay and it was to this 
that the directors devoted much attention about 1610. 
In their session of October 6, 16^8, they discussed the pro- 
posal made by a Sieur Turque to undertake the produc- 
tion of sugar and other merchandise. The directors 
offered free passage for him, his wife and six men, with 
esenjption from ordinary taxes in the island, provided 
that he plant no tobacco, but only sugar-cane and other 
products, and provided that he depart during the course 
of the current year." No record has been found that 
Sieur Turque ever went to Guadeloupe to carry out any 
such plan. But in April, 1639, the company accepted 
the proposal of Trezel, a Dutch merchant of Rouen, to 
carry out a somewhat similar plan for Martinique." 

M Ibid., fol. 339. 

« Ibid., foL 464. 

»Ibid., fol. S41. 

"The enlry in the register of the company is as foUowsi "After 
having taken note of the proposal made b; Sieur Treiel of Rouen for 
the cultivation of sugsr-cane and for the establishment of mills for 
the manufacture of sugar in the island of Martinique, and after 
having heard the aforesaid Sieur Treiel regarding his plana therefor, 
it was ordered that Mesa. Martin and Chanut draw up a con- 
tract with him with the following stipulations: 3400 arpents of laud 
to be granted by the company for the establishment of necessary 
building and the plantation of sugar-cane; a monopoly of the cultl- 
vatloD of sugar-cane in the aforesaid island of Martinique for the 
remainder of the current year and for six years following; the monop- 
oly to be protected by the imposition of the penalty of conHscation 
and fines on all those who attempt to violate it; . . . the said six 
years to be prolonged in case of war; . . . the privilege of estab- 
lishing one or two plantations of sugar-cane in the Island of Guade- 
loupe without, however, a monopoly of its production in that 
island; ... a premium of one-tenth of all sugar and other pro- 
ducts to Ik paid directly to the company and one-fortieth to some 
person designated by the company; the sugar produced to be tram- 
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Trpzel sailed almost immediately to carry out his plans." 
He evidently found the task before him much more difficult 
than he had anticipated, for he demanded more liberal 
terms before he was willing to carry out his contract. The 
company made several concessions, the most important of 
which were : That the double tax of one-tenth and one- 
fortieth was not to be paid during the first six years; and 
that at the expiration of the six years, the planters of 
Martinique who cultivated sugar-cane were to pay a tax 
of one-tenth to Trezel from 1645 to 1651 ; that he was 
permitted to employ fifteen of his men in the plantation of 
tobacco; and that he was allowed to trade with foreigners 
in sugar, tobacco and other products in exchange for food- 
stuffs for the nourishment of his men.* In the following 
year (1641), the company granted him free passage on 
one of its ships for three men and four tons of merchan- 
dise "in consideration of the great expense to which Sieur 
Trezel has been forced and of the promise which he gives 
of setting up a sugar-mill in the island of Martinique."* 
In 1642 Trezel complained of bad treatment, stating that 
"all his utensils had been scattered and that under pre- 

ported only to France and its sate to foreigners to be strictly for- 
bidden; no eultivation of tobacco to lie pcrmllted; at tlic expiration 
of tlic sforesaicl nix years only the tax of one-tenth to he impused by 
the company ftnd the monopoly to cease and all the planters of the 
said Island of Martinique thereafter to enjoy the liberty lo plant 
sugar-cane at their pleasure." Arch. Col., I'j, 19. fol. 354, April 6, 
1639. See also fuls. 35 t!. 

" His presence and the manner of his reception arc indicated in a 
letter written by du Parquet under the date of August IT. "I wa-i 
delighted at the arrival of Sieur Trexcl. I hope that by the aid of 
God he will Bueceed in the production of sugar. .4s to the orders 
which you ha^e Bent that no one else is to be permitted to cultivate 
■ugar-eane, it is not necessary to give them as there is no one here 
rich enou^ to do so. If. however, some one makes an attempt. I 
shall at once forbid him to continue." Du Tcrtrc, 1, 109. 

"Arch. Co]., F^ IB, fol. 398. 

« Ibid., foL 418. 
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text of certain debts, his plantation had been sold," that 
thus all the expenditures which ho had made for the manu- 
facture of 50,000 pounds of sug-ar were lost. The direct- 
ors instructed the company's agent at Martinique to inves- 
tigate the statements of Trezel and at the same time to 
consider the advisability of re-establishing the enterprise on 
the basis of one-third being owned by the company, one- 
third by du Parquet, and one-third by Trezel." This plan 
did not materialize, for only a few months later the follow- 
ing entry was made in the minutes of the company : 

"As the contract made with Sieur Treiel has not had the 
success hoped for, owing to the weakness and bad faith of the 
contractor, the company, being unwilling that a matter of 
such great importance l>e postponed longer, is hereby resolved 
to furnish the funds for the establiahoient of the enterprise."*' 

In accordance with this resolution it was decided to 
purchase sixty negroes, and to obtain forty or fifty work- 
men of all sorts for the construction of necessary buildings 
and for the other work necessary for the cultivation of 
sugar. Guadeloupe was chosen as the island best suited 
to the enterprise. It was further resolved to find "some 
person of distinction" to whom the management of the 
work could be confided.*^ The choice fell upon Charles 
Houcl, one of the stockholders of the company." He had 
recently retumed from a voyage to the West Indies, made 
under the orders of the company "in order to gain a per- 
fect knowledge of all which was going on in the islands and 
to render the company a faithful account thereof, and 
particularly in order to find some island where he might 

• Ibid^ fol. 1T8. 

n Ibid., fol. 4,12. 

O Ibid., fol. 439. 

«Du Motey, Ouilhmne d'Orange, 1S3. "Charles Houel, (cuyer, 
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establish himself.'*" Houel was made governor of Guade- 
loupe and entrusted with the entire management of the 
enterprise. All the clerks, workmen and slaves of the com- 
pany were placed under his orders. He was granted one- 
tenth of all the sugar to be produced in the island.*^ 

A contract was made with Rozer, a merchant of Rouen, 
to deliver sixty negroes at Guadeloupe at the rate of 200 
livres apiece, one-third of the entire sum to be paid imme- 
diately and the other two-thirds after their delivery. In 
October following, Rozer demanded the payment of the 
8000 livrea and the payment for two additional slaves 
which had been sold to de Leumont, the company's agent 
at St. Christopher.* 

The cultivation of sugar-cane was definitely begun at 
Guadeloupe in accordance with these plans." No monop- 
oly was asserted by the company, for all the planters 
were encouraged to begin the plantation of sugar-eane 

« Du Tertrc I, 90T. 

UArch. Col.. Pj, 19, fol. ■H9. 

*s Prompt [iBjuipnt wns dpniancied on the ground that the negroes 
"had cu.st inure than was expected hy reason of the fact that the 
Dutch were niaking large demands for them at the coast of Guinea." 
Ibid., fol. 463. Houel claimed, in 1648, that he had furnished the 
funds for the purchase of these slaves and demanded the cession of 
Marie Gatante, where he might take the "sixty negroes which the 
company seemed imwillin^ ti> pay for" and establish himself as 
proprietor. Du Tertre, I, +11. 

t' A conteni|iorary traveller ohserred that "Mess, of the Com- 
pany of the Isles of America possessed at Guadeloupe a large plan- 
tation of Bugar-cane which I saw. lliey have also a good mill which 
wag twing prepared when I was there and whidi has since been com- 
pleted according to information which I have received. Eighty 
negroes have been sent there in addition to the 100 which I saw 
myself and more land has been acquired, so tliat M. Houel told me 
that he hoped to msnufaciure 150,000 pounds of sugar annually." 
Bib. Nat, MSS., Kran^., 18583, fols. 3B7-368. The relation cited at this 
reference was probably written about IS4T, see Jacques dc Dampierre, 
Biiiti iiir l*M lourret d« VhitloiTt del AnIilUi fran^aUet, li9S-lB6i, 
Paris, 1904. 
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by the oifer of exemption from the tax of sixty pountls of 
tobacco during the first year." 

It seems probable that Trezel re-establiahed his planta- 
tion and sugar-mill at Martinique, for on June 3, IGli, be 
was granted free permission to send vessels to the islands 
during the space of hix years, free passage for six tons of 
merchandise on a ship then being equipped by the com- 
pany at Dieppe, and finally be was granted an exemption 
from all taxes on sugar produced by him during the year 
1647." 

Plans to begin the cultivation of sugai^cane at St. 
Christopher were contemporaneous. In 1699, de Poincy 
proposed such a plan and it was promptly accepted by 
the directors in their meeting of June 1,"* De Poincy, 
however, met with obstacles. Thus he wrote to the direct- 
ors in the following year : 

"We haven't enough land to produce roucou and cotton, 
The^ are products which occupy too much space. I admit 
that the soil is suited to the production of both. . . . The 
planters do not know or wish to know anything except how 
to produce tobacco, unless some one first shows them the way. 
What 1 say about the cultivation of roucou and cotton is also 
true of sugar-cane. In regard to tliat Uicre is another diffi- 
culty. It is tlic lack of water which is absolutely necessary 
and of which we have no supply except that from a Nmall 
brook. . . . This lack could of course be suppUed, so far as 
power to turn the mills is concerned, by the employment of 
horses or of oxen, but it would still be necessary to have a 
supply of water."*" 

«Arch. CoJ„ F.« 19, fol. 452. 

« Ibid., foJ. ♦T8. 

"Ibid., fol. 35T. Two months later the exdusire privilege of 
tauinfarturiDg brandy In the islands of Martinique and St. Chris- 
topher was granted to a M. Fagues. It l.i possible and even almost 
certain that it is there a question of the manufacture of brandy from 
sugar-cane. See fol. 363. 

R Arch. CoL, Fo, li, letter from de Poincy, November 15, 1640. 
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This difficulty proved only temporary, for only a few years 
later both Pelleprat and de Rochefort make sperial men- 
tion of the production of sugar at St. Christopher."' De 
Rochefort remarked that de Poincy had three mills for 
crusliing cane on his principal plantation, and three more 
on another in the quarter of Cayonne, and that all sis of 
these mills were turned by oxen or horses, except one which 
was turned fay water. He added that all the principal 
planters had followed the example of their ^vemor by 
planting sugar-cane." 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the planta- 
tion of sugar-cane had become general, as yet, in any of the 
islands. Maurile de St. Michel, who waa in Guadeloupe 
in 1647, remarked that Houel, the governor, raised sugar- 
cane, but that the average planter raised tobacco.** But 
/ the fact that the plantaiion of sugar-cane had been begun 
in all the islands was most significant and was the most 
important single fact connected with the administration 
of the Company of the Isles of America. The broad road 
to the future had been opened and the economic develop- 
ment of the islands was assured. It remains to trace the 
development of commerce which accompanied the increase 
in population and production. 

In the beginning, the new company seems to have 
intended to assert its monopoly and undertake to carry on 
the commerce with the islands in its own ships. It estab- 
lished agents at Nantes, St. Malo, Dieppe, Havre and La 
Rochelle, and in the islands at St. Christopher, Guade- 

BI^ Pire Pirrre Pelleprat, Relation de* mutioni lUt PP. de la 
OompagHie de Jiiat dant let Itlet et data la Tarre Ferme de fAmir- 
IgtM. Paris IfilS. pp. 9-9. 

BCesar Ae Rochefort, Sxiloirt nalurelle et morale dti AnlilUi d» 
TAmiriqtu, p. 3ia. 

M F. Muurilc de St. Michel, Voyage dee ItUt Camercanet en 
FAmirique tt mm relation divnifUe, p. 41. 
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loupe and Martinique." The directors gave instructions 
that the planters be prevented from buying anything from 
the English except live stock or cotton, and from selling 
their tobacco to them, and in general from trading with 
foreigners, so far as it was possible, and finally from 
returning to Europe in Dutch and English vessels or from 
sending their merchandise thither by such vessels." Pri- 
vate French traders were forbidden to trade in the islands 
except by first obtaining a passport from the company. 
Passports were granted on condition of returning directly 
to Dieppe or Havre, and of providing on the outward voy- 
age free passage for three servants belonging to the com- 
pany and free transport for "a certain number of tons of 
merchandise," and on the return voyage free transport for 
ten tons of merchandise for every 100 tons of the vessel's 
tonnage.'' 

In view of the fact that the company attempted to 
assert its monopoly, the question is naturally asked what 
it did to satisfy the needs of the planters through its own 
efforts. "I have not been able to find out," says Du 
Tertre,"* "the details of the succour which this company 
sent out to St. Christopher, but there is every appearance 
that it was considerable and that many settlers were 
enlisted at Dieppe and Havre," But the principal aid 
which the company sent out to the islands was in the shape 
of new settlers, for there is some evidence that the com- 

»Arch. Col., Fg, 19, tola. ISS, 35T, 109, 119, 159, 167. 

"Ibid., fols. 109, 119, 169. 167. 

"Ibid., fol. 89. These conditions were nol always enforced, how- 
ever, for there are several cases wliere others were substituted. Thus, 
a permission was granted to a captain of Ln Rochelle in 1637, on 
condition of cnrrving out sin muskets and of bringing back a "certain 
quantity of tobacco for the company." Fola. 993-398. The compiiny 
insisted on private traders having passports. It ordered prosecution 
of a captain In 1635 and another In 1637 for infractions of this rule. 
Ibid., foL 353. 

■ Du Tcrtrc, I, Sn. 
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pany's activity in ma-tters of trade, properly speaking, 
was not important. Although mention is made from time 
to time of vessels belonging to the company going out to 
the islands," the company came to depend more and more 
upon private French and foreign traders to supply the 
needs of the islands. Permits to trade seem to have been 
granted freely. Thus they were given to merchants at 
La Rochelle in 1637. 1638, 1642, to some at Nantes in 
1637 (2), 1639 (2), 1643, 1644." In a general assembly, 
held December 2, 1637, the company decided that stock- 
holders could send vessels to the islands on the same con- 
ditions as other individuals." But the results of the activ- 

i»Thii5 it is noted in th« minutes of August 95, 1«35, that one of 
its vessels was captured on its way from St. Christopher with a cargo 
of tobacco (fol. 2S1). Under the date of .luly 1, 1637, mention 
Is made of the orriFaJ of a vessel at Nontes from St. Christopher with 
a cargo of tobacco likewise (fol. iMe)y pn July 98, 1641, free trans- 
port of four tons of merchandise and three men on a vessel being 
equipped at St. Malo or Dieppe. A similar thing was done on June 
3, I6M, for a vessel being equipped at St. Malo (fols. 417 and 473). 
It is not certain but very probable that In both cases it was a question 
of vessels belonging to the company. On May 14, 1640, the directors 
ordered that a letter be written to de Poincy to inform him that the 
vessel lately sent out from St. Malo had been captured. Near the 
close of 1641 the company made a contract with Roier, a merchant 
of Kourn, to send in partnership with him a cargo of merchandise to 
the islands. For this purpose a vessel of SOO tons was chartered at 
La Rochelle. In the following year, before the return of the vessel, 
the company offered to pay Roeer 36,000 livres for his share, which 
represented only an original investment of 18,000. Hie vessel was 
bringing a cargo of tobacco, the price of which had risen recently 
(foL 418). Again, at the close of 1642, the directors decided to equip 
a vessel of 100 tons and send it to the islands (fol. 438). Unless 
some oversight has been mnde. these arc all the indications which the 
minutes contain of the expedition of vessels to the islands. Of course, 
one cannot be certain that the minutes contain a complete list of all 
the vessels which were sent out. But it is probable that the reason 
why more indications are not given is that the company sent very 
few vessels to trade with the planters. 

« Arch. Col., Fj, 19, fols. 170, i?93. 306, 3S2, 325, 444, 473. 

nPol. 315. 
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ity of the private French trader were not great and the 
planter§ relied more and more completely upon the Dutch 
for their supplies. 

It will be recalled that the company gave instructions 
to exclude foreigners. But in actual practice, it either 
permitted foreign trade, by reason of its inabihty to assert 
its monopoly, or tolerated it, by reason of the fact that 
it was unable to supplant the Dntcli in the satisfaction of 
the planters' needs. It permitted it in the case of Trezel, 
for on April 4, 1640, the directors permitted him to barter 
tobacco, sugar, or other products for food-stuffs in trade 
with foreigners. It tolerated it in the case of trade at St. 
Christopher. De Poincy made a contract with Mess, 
de Ruberque, merchants of Middleburg, whereby they 
agreed to furnish all things of which the island had need. 
"In order to facilitate this trade de Poincy permitted 
them to send an agent and construct a store at Sandy 
Point. This agent, thanks to the profit which he assured 
to de Poincy, was permitted to monopolize almost the 
entire trade of the island."*^ The minutes of the company 
contain a very interesting item of evidence which shows 
that the foreigner became the mainstay of the planters. 
On September 13, 1641, the directors took the following 
action : 

sidcration of the fact that accordinf; to the 
of M. de Poincy and the letters from the agents in the islands, 
the planters are entirely without supplies, which are ordinarily 
broaght them by the Dntch and English traders, who have 
ceased to come of late, by reason of the fact Ihnt the planta- 
tion of tobacco has temporarily ceased [due to the ordinance of 
May, 1689], and that the lack of these necessities has caused 
sickness, it is hereby resolved to send relief to the islands." 




This is a most categorical statement that under normal 
conditions the supplies of the planters were furnished by 
M Du Tertre. 1, 165-167. 
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foreigners, and it is not without significance that the com- 
pany took the resolution to send a vessel to the islands 
more for the sake of relieving suffering than for the pur- 
pose of carrying on commerce. The foreigner was not 
long absent and the company again subsided into inactiv- 
ity. Near the close of the period of the company's rule 
in the islands, which came to an end in 164'8, the Dutch 
seem again to have almost completely monopolized trade. 
They had built up a lucrative commerce and their vessels 
were going to the islands in ever increasing numbers. 

In spite of this development of the islands the Company 
of the Isles of America proved a failure and was bankrupt 
in 1648. Du Tertre attributed its downfall to two prin- 
cipal reasons, namely, civil warfare and the triumph of 
the personal interests of the individual governors at the 
expense of those of the company. Both of these causes 
require a moment's explanation. 

At the death of d'Esnambuc in 1634, the company 
appointed Sicur de Longvillier de Poincy, a chevalier in 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem and chief of the squad- 
ron of the king's vessels in Brittany, as lieutenant-general 
of all the French islands of America. He arrived at St. 
Christopher in February, 16S9, and seems to have begun 
ahnost immediately an administration which promoted his 
own personal interests rather than those of the company. 
In 1640, as has been noted already, he made a contract 
with a Dutch firm of Middleburg to furnish all supplies 
necessary at St. Christopher. He attempted, according 
to Du Tertre, to monopolize all the trade of the island. 
For this purpose he forbade the inhabitants to board ves- 
sels which came to St. Christopher, in order that he might 
buy all the merchandise imported into the island and sell 
it to tlie planters at a profit. He employed no less than 
seven clerks for the distribution of goods thus bought. 
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In addition he laid heavy taxes upon the people so that 
"he and his clerks grew very rich at the expense of the 
poor planters who groaned under the monopoly."*' 

The company decided to replace him in 1644 and sent 
out as his successor Sieur de Thoisy. From the moment 
of de Thoisy's arrival in the islands, in November, 1646, 
de Poincy refused to acknowledge him and straightway 
prepared to defend himself by force of arms. A civil war 
broke out, which spread to all the islands. St, Christo- 
pher, Guadeloupe and Martinique suffered most from the 
conflict. De Poincy was able not only to remain in control 
of St. Christopher, but forced his rival to embark for 
France in January, 1647. The authority of the com- 
pany was thus defied and it was too weak to reply. It 
was, however, not merely humiliation that the company 
suffered, but in addition its revenue from taxation in the 
islands was cut off. No revenue came from St. Christo- 
pher during the struggle, for de Poincy held all with an 
iron hand in that island, and the planters of the other 
islands, "profiting from the state of affairs, refused to pay 
taxes to the company,"" 

As to the selfish rule of the several governors, it is cer- 
tain that de Poincy at St. Christopher, Houel at Guade- 
loupe, du Parquet at Martinique, and Levasseur at Tor- 
tuga had all the power in their hands. It has just been 
seen that de Poincy was strong enough to defy the com- 
pany and rule his island in accordance with his own wishes. 
It has also lieen noted that efforts to bring Levasseur into 
obedience proved fruitless. He apparently maintained no 
relations with the company whatever. Houel's voyage to 
Guadeloupe in 1646 was made as much in his own interests 
as in those of the company. He was seeking an island 
where he might make his fortune. He was a stockholder 

•>I>u Tertre, I, 123, 166, 990. 
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and easily succeeded in having himself appointed governor 
of the island. He furnished a large part of the capital 
for the establishment of the sugar industry, a fact which 
gave him an upper hand in his relations with the company. 
When the complaint was made that the company was 
receiving no revenue from Guadeloupe, he replied that 
he had employed his own capital to make the affairs of 
the company succeed, and that the company was his 
debtor and not he the company's. When it became a ques- 
tion of disposing of the several islands in 1648, Houel 
wrote to his brother-in-law, de Boisseret, instructing him 
to buy the island of Guadeloupe in partnership with him, 
assuring him that for the year 1650 he would produce at 
least 100,000 pounds of sugar and a large quantity of 
tobacco." This statement shows very conclusively that if 
the company was receiving no revenue from Guadeloupe, 
it was due, not to tho fact that the island was not pro- 
ductive, but rather to the fact that Houel was guarding 
the proceeds for himself. Du Parquet, at Martinique, 
seems to have been the only one of the governors who 
administered affairs in the interest of the company. 

The downfall of the company was undoubtedly due in 
part, and perhaps principally, to these causes. It may 
have been due alto to the fact that its capital was too 
small and that the directors paid too little attention to 
its affairs. But whatever may have been the causes, it is 
certain that the company was in a bankrupt state in 1648, 
The revenue from the islands had become small, the com- 
pany had been deeply humiliated from the defeat admin- 
istered by dc Poincy and creditors had become very press- 
ing. A special general assembly of the stockholders was 
called to deliberate over the crisis. It was held on the 
first Friday of June, 1648. After having taken into con- 
sideration that the several governors had become masters 

»Du Tertre, 1,443. 
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of the islands, that the officers of the company were no 
longer respected, and that in order to lift it out of its 
embarrassmeDts it would be necessary for the stockliolders 
to subscribe 4000 Hvres for each share held, it was decided 
to sell the several islands. 

In accordance with this decision, Guadeloupe, togetlier 
with Marie Galante, Desirade and the Saints, was sold to 
Houel and de Boisseret (September 4, 1649) for 60,000 
livres, Martinique, with St. Lucia, Grenada and the Grena- 
dines, to du Parquet (September 27, 1650) for 50,000 
livres, and St. Christopher to the Knights of Malta (May 
24, 1651) for 120,000 Uvr^s." Thus was inaugurated a 
period of proprietary rule, which lasted until the estab- 
lishment of the West India Company in 1664. It is not 
the purpose here to recount the history of the islands 
under this regime of proprietary rule, but merely to call 
attention to the most important facts which bear directly 
upon the development of trade and industry. 

The expansion which has been noted for the period 
16S6-1648 continued for the period 1648-1664. In 
March, 1648, de Poincy, on learning that the Spaniards 
had abandoned the island of St. Martin, sent his nephew 
with 300 men to take possession of it. The Dutch sent a 
similar expedition from St. Eustatius about the same time 
and for the same purpose. By a treaty of March 23, the 
two nations agreed to divide the island between them, 
about two-thirds going to the French and one-third to 
the Dutch. The island of St. Bartholomew was occupied 
in the same year by a small colony of fifty or sixty men 
sent out from St. Christopher. It was abandoned in 
1656, after a furious attack by the savages, but reoccupied 
in 1659. In 1650, de Poincy placed one of his lieutenants, 
de Vaughan, in command of some 160 of the bravest men 
at St. Christopher and ordered him to attack the Span- 

NDuTertre, I, 443 ff. 
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iards at St. Crois and take possession of the island. De 

/ Vaughan was successful* and in the following year 300 

more men were sent out to establish a permanent colony." 

From Guadeloupe an expedition occupied, in October, 
16-18, the groups of small islands lying between it and 
Dominica, known as the Saints, and in the same year 
Marie Galante was occupied." 

At Martinique du Parquet was not idle, but also took 
part in the movement of expansion. In 1648, a small col- 
ony was sent to St. Lucia, but the island was occupied 
more with the idea of preventing its occupation by another 
nation than with that of founding a productive colony. 
In June, 1650, du Parquet himself set sail with a well- 
equipped colony of 800 men to take possession of Grenada- 
After a successful occupation he reinforced the colony 
in the following year by sending 300 additional settlers. 
The island was sold in 1656 to de C4ril!ac, in whose hands 
it remained until its cession to the West India Company in 
1664." 

This expansion in territory was accompanied by a 
growth in population. The population of the French 
"" West Indies was estimated in 1643 to be more than 7000," 
and in 1655, Pelleprat, a Jesuit missionary, estimated it 
to be 15,000 or 16,000 Frenchmen and 12,000 or 13,000 
slaves." 

There was also a very notable increase in the production 
of sugar. Biet stated that, according to reports which 
he had received from the islands, there were planters who 
produced 10,000 pounds of sugar per week and that the 
poor planters, which he had seen in 1654, had become 

*' For all of thfae facts concerning the colonies founded from St. 
Christopher sec Du Tertre, I. M9"tl3, and II, 38, 33, 37. 
■ Ibid., I, 42S ft. and TI, M-41. 
N Ibid. 

TO Ibid.. I, 209. 
n Pelleprat, op. rit., 3, 15. M. 
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"little lords."" A memorifllist of 1660 noted that a large 
amount of sugar was being produced in the islands and 
that it had supplanted tobacco as the most important 
product.'^ De Tracy wrote to Colbert in 1664 that so 
much land was being devoted to the plantation of sugar 
that the islands were suffering from a failure to plant 
food-atufFs." Colbert himself stated in 1664 that the 
Dutch carried away with them from the French West 
Indies annually, S, 000 ,000 livres worth of sugar and 
1,000,000 livres worth of tohacco, cotton, dye-woods, 
indigo, etc." This increase in production had been made 
possible by a large importation of indentured servants and 
still more of slaves. "Traders bring many ships every 
year laden with slaves. Three arrived at Martinique last 
year [1651] which disembarked 600 or 700."" St. Chris- 
topher and Guadeloupe were perhaps no less favoured, 
for the same writer observes that de Poincy at St. Chris- 
topher had no less than 600 or 700 slaves on his 
plantations.'^ 

Trade steadily increased under proprietary rule. 
French traders seem to have profited very little from it, 
however. A few vessels went out from Dieppe, Havre, St. 
Molo, Nantes and La Rochelle." The principal trade of 



Voyaga dt la Francr Eqtuaoxialt en fitlt d* 
ir fcf FratizoU an Fannea MDCLIIl, Paris, 1684, 
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n Ibid. 
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these vessels, especially those of the northern ports, was 
in indentured servants.™ Foreigners, for the most part 
Dutch, controlled almost all the rest of the trade, 

Pelleprat remarked that foreigners brought wine, beer, 
brandy, oil, butter, salt-meat, biseuit, cloth and every- 
thing else necessary for the planters, and took in exchange 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, ginger, tortoise shell, and other 
articles." Biet, during his short sojourn in the islands 
in 1654, remarked that the ships of all nations were trad- 
ing in the harbours of Guadeloupe." Maurile de St. 
Michel, in a chapter on the establishment of the Carme- 
htes at Guadeloupe, states that during the voyage of 
Fathers Cosme and Innocent in 1648, from France, no less 
than thirty passengers died, and during that of Father 
Athanase, in 1650, forty-five died. He stated that the 
deaths in each case were due to the "filth and infection of 
our vessels," and added that the safest thing to do was to 
go to Holland to embark in a Dutch vessel, because the 
Dutch cleaned their ships often, fed passengers well and 
did not take such a large number aboard," Du Tertre 
made the outward voyage in 1654 in a Dutch ship from 
Texel and returned the following year in another to Flush- 
ing. Father Feuillet came from St. Christopher to Flush- 
ing by a Dutch vessel in 1658. Houel returned to 
France by another in leei." 

It was the Dutch who saved Martinique from disaster 
in 1654. In that year the attacks of the savages were so 
persistent that "the island was on the point of succumbing 
to the ferocious brutality of the barbarians and the rebel- 

fols. 93T-3I!(). llim vfebcU from Nantes, one of 140 tons, another of 
900, anolhcr of 950, were there the same fear. Ibid., fols. 931-334. 

"Du Tertre, II, *6*. 

«" Pclleprut. op. n(., 8. 

n Biet, op. ri(., 315. 

BDe St. Michel, op. fit.. 398. 

■ Da Tertre, I, S08, A9S, uid III, Tg. 
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lion of the slaves, when God sent four large Dutch vessels 
armed for war to their aid." The Dutch landed 300 
soldiers, drove off the savages and saved the colony from 
calamity." A memorialist of 16G0 remarked that the 
French trader was subjected to such heavy duties that it 
was no longer possible for him to compete with his Dutch 
rival in the trade with the island. He stated that the 
Dutch were importing all sorts of merchandise and offered 
them much cheaper than the French and that they offered 
much lower rates for the transportation of freight from 
the islands to Europe." Fonnont, a Parisian banker, who 
had interests in the islands and who had engaged in trade 
there, remarked in a memoir, written in 1662, that the 
trade with the French West Indies had become so impor- 
tant that they sent no less than 100 or 120 large vessels 
there annually.** Colbert himself estimated that out of a 
total of 150 vessels which traded la the French Antilles in 
1662, three or four at most sailed from the ports of 
France." 

De Kochefort asserts that the trade with St. Christo- 
pher and the other islands had led to the establishment of 
"rich and powerful firms at Middleburg and Flushing," 
and that the trade of these islands had become, for the 
traders of these towns, what the mines of Peru were for 
the Spaniards. The merchants of Flushing called the 
French planters "our planters."* The relation between 
them became intimate. "The planters a few years ago hav- 
ing expressed the fear that in case of rupture between 
France and Holland they would suffer heavy losses, the 
Dutch straightway offered them the right of hourgeoii and 

M Du Tertre, I, 469. 

K Arch. Nnt. Col., C^ end series, I, Relation des isles dc rAm^riquc. 
■* Ibid., M^moire du Sieur Fonnont pour montrer I'utilitd du com- 
merce des isles el les moycns de It bien £ts1iiir. 

•fl.Bvis.'W, riiMloirt de France. VII, I, 235, note 1. 
"De Rochefort, op. dt., 311. 
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gfranted them insurance policies in firmB of Amsterdam) 
Middleburg and Flushing."" The most important plant- 
ers of Martinique accepted the ofFer, and by paying twelve 
livres a year received insurance for all of their property. 
In 1657, when a rupture between the two nations seemed 
imminent, the Dutch sent post haste a frigate to the islands 
to assure the merchants and planters that no matter what 
happened, their property would be as safe as if it were in 
Dutch possessions. 

Du Tertre recounts an incident which occurred in 1669 
at St. Christopher, which gives a very good idea of the 
immense importance of Dutch commerce in the islands at 
that date: 

"In the year 1663 there occurred something most remarkable 
in this island [SL Christopher]. It was the conflagration of 
all the storehouspE belonging to the Dutch merchants. More 
than sixty were consunaed with all the merchandise which they 
contained. The loss was estimated at more than 2,000,000 
livres. . . . The island suffered very much during four or 
five months, because all the salt beef and bacon, wine, oil, 
brandy, flour, cloth, and other goods were entirely burned, 
so that the planters were deprived of all these things in a 
single day and were forced to await aid from Holland, which 
had always proved their refuge in time of necessity. The 
Dutch did not fail them, in spite of their own losses, for they 
had no sooner received news of the disaster than they freighted 
a large number of vessels with all sorts of merchandise. . . , 
Such a large quantity of supplies was imported thnt some poor 
Dutch merchants, who had brought a quantity of meat, wine 
and brandy, which conld not be preserved a long time, were 
forced to sell them at a loss of one-third."" 

Du Tertre does not fail to explain the superiority of the 
Dutch and the reason why the French planters regarded 

■Du Tertre, 11, Mi. 
» Ibid, I, sm. 
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them with favour. At the close of his second volume he 
devotes a most interesting chapter to the subject of trade. 
The chapter has all the greater signiflcance, when it is 
recalled that the author spent some years of his life as a 
sailor and had made many voyages to and from the islands, 
a fact which gave him ample opportunity to observe and 
to know whereof he spoke in discussing matters of navi- 
gation and trade.^ A passage from it is as follows: 

"There is to be found in the storehouse of the islands every- 
thing of which the planters have need. Merchants take pains 
to have such an assortment of merchandise that the planter 
is not obliged to go from store to store in order to tind all 
that he desires. Everything is much dearer than in France, 
for a pair of slippers sometimes costs 100 pounds of tobacco, 
that is to say fifteen livres in money, I have had merchants in 
France tell me that those who understand well the needs of 
the planters can make a profit of 100 per cent on the merchan- 
dise which they import into the islands. 

"It is undoubtedly for that reason that the Dutch offer goods 
much cheaper, for they are contented with much less profit and 
offer goods brought from France even at less cost than the 
French raerchnnts. Notwithstanding the great losses which 
they have suffered, amounting in some cases to the shipwreck 
of thirty to forty ships in a single year, they have never per^ 
nutted themselves to be rebuffed, but have always furnished tlie 
islands abundantly with all things of which they had need. 
That is the principal reason wherefore our planters abandoned 
trade with the ports of France and placed all of their affairs 
in the hands of the Dutch. To this reason must be added the 
excess of duties which must he paid in France on goods 
imported from and exported to the colonies. In some cases 
such duties exceed the cost of the goods- ... I have seen 
poor planters indebted for more than 100 ecus after paying 
duties on shipments to France on which they had hoped to 
realise a profit of 5,000 livres. 

KSee Dampierre, op. cit,, IDB, for a verv interesting sketch of his 
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"Besides all of these reasons, the greater part of all the 
French vessels which went to the islands before the formstion 
of the West India Company, were in such a bad state that there 
was no security for their cargoes. The Dutch, on the other 
hand, had a goodly number of large, beautiful vessels and were 
often satisfied with half of that which the French demanded 
for the trans portation of freight. There is no occasion for 
surprise, therefore, if all the products of our islands were 
laden in their ships. 

"So that if we consider the matter closely, we will under- 
stand that not only our planters are justified in placing their 
affairs in the hands of the Dutch, but also that the Dutch, who 
are the best informed traders iu the world, have persistently 
sought to maintain this trade by reason of the profit which 
they found therein. The freedom of the ports of Holland has 
also attracted our planters, and besides, the Dutch merchants 
have shown such affection and such fidelity in their relations 
with our planters that they have become masters of nil the 
affairs of the islands."" 

Thus at tlie eve of Colbert's ministry, the French were 
in possession of no less than fourteen islands in the West 
Indies, the most important of which, St. Christopher, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique, were already well cultivated 
and productive, and another, St. Domingo, was capable 
of wonderful development and was destined to become the 
most pro<iuctive colony of all. The importation of ser- 
vants from France and of slaves from the coast of Africa 
had made possible a. notable development in the productiv- 
ity of the colonies. Sugar had become an important pro- 
duct and had already begun to serve as a solid base for the 
prosperity of the islands. The poor little planter of the 
small tobacco patch, with his few servants about him, had 
been replaced by the "little lord" of the large plantations 
of waving sugar-cane who had many slaves to do his 
bidding. The small number of vessels which came in 

MDu Tertrti II, *60. 
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former times only at the tobacco harvest, came now In 
great numbers and at all seasons. 

The profit of all this development, however, had passed 
into the hands of the Dutch. Most of the capital which 
had made possible the development of the sugar industry 
had been furnished by them, Dutch ships brought slaves 
from the coast of Africa in abundance and thus made pos- 
sible increased production. Dutch traders and Dutch ships 
were everywhere, to import and export all the merchan- 
dise of the French West Indies. For a whole generation 
they had been knitting, one by one, the ties which bound 
the planters closer and closer to them. Now by gratitude, 
now hy affection, now by personal interest, the French 
planter had become attached to HoEand. Politically these 
fourteen islands were under the rule of French proprietors 
and were theoretically in the possession of the French king, 
but industrially and commercially they were in the pos- 
session of the Dutch. 

It remained for Colbert to bring them under the verit- 
able rule of the French king and lay hold of their riches 
for the profit of the nation. v 
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CHAPTER II 



The Awakening and the Period of 
Phepakation 



fX^ HE fact that the commerce of the French West Indies 
■^ had become relatively important and was in the 
hands of the Dutch did not fail to attract attention in 
France hefore the beginning of Colbert's ministry. The 
important part which Fouquet played in the affairs of 
•^ /Company of the Isles of America has already been noted. 

It was at his apartment that the meetings of the directors J 
of the company were most frequently held and it was to I 
him that colonial governors addressed their correspond- ^ 
ence. Thanks to the favour of the queen-mother, he re- 
ceived in 1652 the very important appointment of turin- 
tendant des jiTumces and came to play a capital role in 
the affairs of the kingdom. His interest in the affairs of 
the West Indies continued, for he maintained a plantation 
at St. Lucia and another at Martinique. He sent two 
vessels from Belle Isle with cargoes of workmen and sup- / j 
plies and implements for the cultivation of his plantation 
in the latter island in 1661.' At the moment of his dis- 
grace, as he recounts in hia Difetuet, he had formed a large 
plan: 

"I was thinking of nothing else [he is speaking of his estab- 
lishment at Belle Isle] than of the establishment of a. commer- 
cial company and of biiildiag up the colonies. I had already 
talked with the king in regard to my plans. I had orders from 
the late Cardinal Mazarin, as well as from Cardinal Richelieu, 
to occupy myself with the matter of the American colonics. 



■ Gabriel Marcel, Le SarinUmlant Fougael 
p. IS. VttS). 
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De Feuqui^rea, d'Andilly, Lavocat, Clement, Chanut, some 
merchants and I were on the point of forming a company. 
That is why I lent money to de Feuquieres for the office of 

Viceroy of America I hoped to render a great service to 

Hia Majesty by taking away from foreigners the commerce 
of the islands which they had usurped and at the same time to 
find a good investment for the revenue derived from BeUe 
Isle."' 

This passage shows very clearly that Fouquet was a pred- 
ecessor of Colbert in his plana to drive out the Dutch and 
to reserve the trade of the islands for Frenchmen. 

Others called attention to the importance of taking 
some steps to accomplish the same thing. A memorialist 
of 1660 presented the matter as follows: 

"As for that which regards trade, it is to be remarked that 
the heavy duties which French captains and merchants are 
obliged to pay to the king make it impossible for them to coa- 
tinne to trade with the Antilles, because the Dutch not only 
import there all sorts of mr-rchandisi^ and offer them for sale 
at mnch lower prices than the French, but they also demand 
much less for the transportation of freight from the islands 
to Europe." 

The remedy suggested by the writer was the creation of 
one or two free ports in France, where all the merchan- 
dise, either exported to or imported from the islands, might 
be free from duties.' 

Formont, a Parisian banker, wrote a memoir in 166S 
which is of unusual interest in giving the point of view of 
a man of affairs: 

"The commerce of the islands of St. Christopher, Martin- 
ique, Guadeloupe and others under the king's dominion is su 
profitable and so considerable that if it were once establi.shed 

^ RfCHeil drt dtftmtt dt V. Fowput. Amaterdatn, 1I)6S-166T, tome 
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in France and carried on by Frenchmen, as could easily be 
done, tbe king, as well as all his subjects, would derive 
great profit therefrom not only by gaining a market for a 
large quantity of merchandise produced in France, but also by 
the importation of colonial products which would serve as a 
means of exchange with the ports of the Baltic. 

"The great number of vessels which Dutch merchants con- 
stantly send to the French islands is proof that trade with 
these islands is very profitable, for otherwise they would not 

send 100 or 120 large ships tliere every year In order 

that the French may profit from this commerce it is necessary 
to exclude all foreigners from the privileges of trade there, 
as the Dutch, Spanish and English have done in regard to 

their colonies In this way the French could enter into 

the possession of all this trade and the other nations would 
have no right to make objections because they were excluded. 
.... Inasmuch, however, as France is not in condition to 
undertake all of the trade of the islands immediately, it seems 
wise to permit the Dutch to continue to trade for a season. 
To establish this trade upon a solid basis in France, His 
Majesty, if it so pleases him, should first issue a declaration 
exempting from all import duties all products brought from 
the islands in French bottoms." 

Formont explains the importance of this latter sugges- 
tion by pointing out the fact that the import duties were 
most unreasonable and prohibitive of trade. Thus sugar, 
which sold for 30 livres the cwt., paid a duty of almost 12 
livres; tobacco, selling for 20 livrea the cwt., paid 10 
livres, and ginger, which sold for 5 livres, paid a duty of 
I about 12 livres. In Holland, on the other hand, these 
same products paid only a uniform duty of 5 sous the 
cwt. This was why the Dutch had been able to increase 
their navigation, to establish a large number of refincrieB 
where they refined the raw sugar imported from the 
French West Indies, and to manufacture the tobacco 
from the same islands, and to re-export this tobacco and 
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this sugar into the ports of the Baltic, into Flanders and 
even, in great quantities, into France. Without some 
such measure to take the burden off the French trader 
and thus place him on a fairer basis of competition with 
his Dutch rival, Formont asserted that "it was impossible 
to draw the trade of the islands to France and to take 
it out of the hands of the Dutch, who had become abso- 
lute masters of it," Formont closed his memoir with a 
warning: "If one continues to abandon this commerce 
to the Dutch, these colonies, which have cost the lives of 
so many Frenchmen to establish, ■will, to the disgrace of 
the nation, be lost forever.'" 

The author of another memoir, bearing the date of 
1663, wished to accord two years of grace for the Dutch 
to settle up all their affairs in the islands, and to organize 
a French company, composed of very rich persons, to 
carry on this trade. He proposed that this company 
should equip, annually, four ships at Dieppe with cargoes 
of cloth, hats, shoes, stockings, tinware, etc., and a certain 
number of other vessels in the same port to fetch slaves 
from the coast of Angola and Guinea; three more at 
Havre and one at Honfleur with the same cargoes as at 
Dieppe ; two at St. Alalo with cargoes of cloth, bacon 
and brandy; four at Nantes with wine, brandy, bacon 
and cloth; three at La Rochelle with the same articles; 
and finally one at Rordeaux or Bnyonne with wine, dried 
fruit, olive oil and fuel oil. One is incidentally impressed 
with the distinctly national character which the writer 
wished to give to the proposed commerce.* 

A proposal was made in 1663 by Sir Nacquart, an 
admiralty officer at Dunkerque, "to form a new company 
for trade with the French islands of America." It is so 

• Arch. Nat. Col., C^ Stid series, I, Mimoire ilu Sr. Formont. 

s Ibid., series F (Com. dea Col.). I, M^inoire des moyena qu'il 
faudrait tenir pour empcscliEr buk cstrHTigers Ic n^goce des Islrs de 
rAmtriqae et de l'utllit« h la Frunre. 
SB 
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out of hannony with what Colbert attempted to do, when 
he turned his attention to the problem, and at the same 
time throws such an interesting light on the strong hold 
that the Dutch had upon the trade with the islands that 
it deserves a moment's notice. Nacquart proposed to form 
a company which would equip its vessels at Amsterdam, 
"where ships and cargoes of goods suitable for the trade 
are to be had much better and much cheaper than at any 
port in France." The company should make it a rule, 
while its vessels were being loaded at Amsterdam, to post 
the news when they would call at Havre, "in order that 
those who are accustomed to send servants to the islands 
may have them in readiness." It should also make an 
agreement with the Dutch West India Company, whereby 
permission would be granted to send its vessels to Curasao 
and Bonaire to get live stock for the planters,' It is not 
difficult to understand why the plan was not seriously con- 
sidered. 

All of the memoirs just cited may have been written 
spontaneously by their authors as Iw. attempt to awaken / 4 
the interest of the government in establishing trade with 
the richest colonies which France possessed, and to arouse 
it to the danger of losing them forever, if action were not 
taken promptly to save them. They may have been writ- 
ten, on the other hand, in response to requests by Colbert 
for information or advice which he desired to have to aid 
him in the solution of the difficult problem before him. 
There is an item of evidence to support the latter view. 
A memoir entitled "Memoire instructif dc I'estat present 
du gouvernement de la Martinique," and bearing the date 
of 1663 is endorsed, "En response k une demande de M. 
Colbert."' It was written by Count d'Estrades, viceroy 

'Arch. Nal. Col., Cr, 2nd strles, I, Proposition au Roy d'une 
nouvelte compngnie k establir ])out le commerce des isles Tranfaises 
dc TAmirique. 

T Arch. Nat. Col, Cg. 8nd serirs, I. 
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of America, in response to a letter written to him bj 
Colbert on September 21, 166S.' This fact certainly 
proves that Colbert was seeking information and advice 
in regard to the islands at least as early as the date of 
his letter. The supposition is very natural that the other 
memoirs, which date from almost the same time and are 
preser\'ed in the same carton as the d'Estradcs memoir, 
were also written in response to his requests. It is also 
possible that these memoirs represent only a part of the 
total number written. In any case Colbert's attention 
was being called to the fact that France was in posses- 
sion of some rich colonies from which she was deriving 
! / no benefit and near the close of 1662 he began to make 
definite plans in regard to the islnnils. 

During the course of the year 1662, the report reached 
France that the administration of Martinique had become 
corrupt, that the island n'as in a state of anarchy, and 
that more than 1000 planters had left it.' Colbert wrote 
to d'Estradcs for definite information in regard to the 
matter. D'Estrades confirmed the report^and at the same /^ 
time took occasion to recount the history of the state of 
the island. At the death of dii Parquet in 16.58 the gov- 
ernment of the island had fallen into the hands of Sicur 
de Vaudroque, the uncle and guardian of his children. 
After four years of his administration, justice had become 
corrupted by his constant interference in order to protect 
his own personal interests and these of his friends; police 
regulations were no longer observed; taxes were imposed 
arbitrarily and unequally. 

"All of these disorders not only prevent the growth of the 
islnnd, which is capable of n development ten times greater 
than it has yet received, but also will probably work its total 
ruin from the fact that it wilt so weaken it as to subject it 
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to foreign attack, or to cause the decrease of its commerce, 
wliicli can thrive only under a regime that guarantees law and 
order, or to subject it to rebellions and internal strife." 

In regard to the cessation of trade, d'Estrades stated 
that both the Dutch and French traders were already 
abandoning the island in great numbers, "some of whom 
are so determined under the present conditions to leave 
that thej have withdrawn their affairs with losses estimated 
at eight, ten and twelve thousand livres.'"" 

The matter was all the more serious in Colbert's mind, 
because he regarded Martinique by reason of its location, 
the convenioncy of its harbours and the fertility of its 
soil, as the most important of the French Antilles, and the 
one which could best be utilized as the military base frwn 
which the king's power could be ninintained and as the 
entrepot for trade with the others. Colbert said to 
d'Estrades that it was of the utmost importance "to 
form a prompt and wise plan of doing something which 
would insure the authority of the king and prevent the 
deterioration of the island,"" 

The forming of the plan, or at least its execution, was 
not prompt because the season was "too far advanced," 
when Colbert wrote his letter to d'Estrades in September, 
1662, to send anyone to Martinique before the following 
spring, As a matter of fact, more than a year elapsed 
before anything was actually done. In the mean time 
Colbert had formed the plan of sending "a man of ability 
and of authority" to visit not only Martinique, but also 
all the other French possessions in America in order to 
assert that king's authority and to bring them into closer 
relations with the realm." 

» Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, 2nil sprics, 1. 
11 Arch. Nat. Mar., B^, I. fol. 109. 

liArch. Nat. Mnr., Ba S, fol. 138. "Je connois bieti k la verlt* 
qu'il srroit du service du Roy d'apporter un rmiide 4 la trop grande 
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The logical choice of such a man would have fallen upon 
Count d'Estrades, viceroy of all the French possessions 
in America, but he had recently been sent as ambassador 
to Hollnnd and was not available. Alexandre Prouville 
de Tracy was chosen in his place. De Tracy was at this 
time about sixty years old, having been promoted in 1651 
to the rank of lieutenant-general," and had "grown grey 
in the most glorious campaigns of His iVlajesty's army.'"' 
He was a seasoned soldier, a man of exceptional character, 
of a most remarkable sense of honour for the period, a 
loyal subject and a most conscientious official. Colbert 
never made throughout his career a more happy choice 
of a man for the performance of an important task. 

De Tracy's commission bore the date of November 19, 
1663. He was made "lieutenant-general in all the lands 
of our obedience situated in North and South America 
and in the islands of America." As such, he was given 
gupreme command by land and sea of all the forces of 
His Majesty in America, as well as supreme judicial power 
in all cases whatsoever. He was instructed to administer 
the oath of allegiance to all the governors, members of 
the coniieils gouverains and the three estates, and *'to 
establish the power of the king," and "to make all the 
people obedient unto him."" 

Buctoril^ que les gouvemcurs des Isles de I'Amfrique ont usurpfe, 
taaXs coDunc I'on ne jieut pas 1e tenter snna avoir en main des forces 
suffisantea pour se fairc ob6ir ct nc pas mettrc en eoiiipromiBe . 
I'KUCtoritJ de Sa MajeHt*, je vous diray en secret que je prends dcs / . 
k present des mesurea pour eela et que I'ann^ prochslne ou la 
Ruivante j'esp^re que nous pourrons armer une escsdre de tbIsscbhx 
afin de Tenvoyer dans les Isles non seulement pour rorllller nos 
colonics. Tnals mdme pour y establlr un bon onlre dans t'sdministra- 
tion de la justice de la police et de tout ce qui pourra procurer aux 
habitants de ces quartiers-l^ une liberty enliire dans leur commerce." 

"Cl&nent, I. 5, note 3. 

"Du Tertrc III. 17. 

It The text of de Tracy's commiKslon is to be found in Du Tcrtre, 
III, 17-19. 
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De Tracy set sail from La Rochelle on February i 
1664. He accompanied de La Barre, who was just leav- 
ing France with a colony to establish a French settlement 
at Cayenne. After reniaininj^ with de La Barre a short 
time to see that all went well with the new colony, he set 
sail for Martinique, where he arrived the first of June. 
He remained in the West Indies, for the most part in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, until the close of the follow- 
ing spring. He then proceeded to Quebec, arriving there 
on .Tune 30, 1665, and remaining in Canada until August 
26, 1667, wlien he set sail for France. Colbert was bo 
pleased with the way that he acquitted himself of his 
work that some two years later in a letter to a governor 
in the East Indies he cited him as a model. He there 
spoke of him as having given a "new life to Canada and 
the West Indies,"'* 

The task before de Tracy in the West Indies was gigan- 
tic. He had not cast anchor at St. Pierre (Martinique) 
before certain planters and officers came aboard to ask 
redress against the injustice of the governor and they 
were so favourably impressed with his personality and the 
way in which they were received that they declared, on 
returning ashore, that he was an "incomparable man who 
would make the islands flourish under his administration."" 
The planters were so deeply in debt to the Dutch and to 
one another that there were many lawsuits to be settled. 
The courts were in such a state of corruption and confusion 
that de Tracy was forced to undertake the arduous task 

"Climcnt, III, 9, p. 434, Letter to M. de Mondevcrgue. Mar. 30, 
16S9. For an account of de Tracj-'s work in Canada, see Th. Chapala, 
Jtan Talon. Intendant de la yonpellg Fmhcb (1665-167^1), fl* ff. 

"The facts related here, unless otherwise stated, arc taken from 
Du Tertre, III, pas.sim. Du Tertre was perhaps acquninted with 
de Tracy and certainly had access to the journal whioh he Itept during 
his scjoum in the Islands, for he says in one place, "tout ceei est 
tlrt mot par mol du register de M. de Trwry," p. T7. 
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of judging cases personally. He showed such diligence 
and such iin partiality in his decisions that "even those 
who were condemned went away content and praised him." 
His rectitude as a judge was maintained by the scrupulous 
way in which he refused all manner of favours. He refused 
hoth at Martinique and at Guadeloupe to lodge at the 
chateau of the governor. He refused to accept any pres- 
ents, even those of fresh meat, confining himself to a diet 
of flalt meat and leading a most frugal life. His conduct 
in this respect was so extraordinary that Colbert wrote 
to him in the following terms: 

"If it is true that it would have been an error on your part 
to have failed to render an exact acconnt of the disorders which 
reign in the islands, it is equally true th.it it would have been 
wrong for you to conceal the fact that you are leading such a 
frugal life and observing such rigid discipline. Althou^'li the 
sacrifices which you are making by refusing to accept the 
presents of refreshments, which are being offered you, and by 
confining yourself to a diet of salt meat, might prove prejudicial 
to your health and hence detrimental to the advancement of His 
Majesty's service, yet I nm compelled to tell you Ihiit it lias 
proved entirely agreeable to him to see that one of his com- 
manders knows how to adjust himself to an austere life, which 
so few know how to do. His Majesty has not been able to praise 
enough to his satisfaction the good discipline which has char- 
acterized the conduct of your soldiers, who have not even turned 
aside from their line of march to take an orange from the 
premises of a farmer. If this proof of their self-restraint and 
of their obedience to their commanders has won the admiration 
of the planters in the islands, it is certnin that it has not failed 
to call forth here praise for their chief. The great number 
of suits, which you have settled by forcing payroenta to poor 
servants and artisans at the hands of the little tyrants who 
have grown rich by the sweat of those poor wretches, has also 
given OS cause to praise your zeal and your charity."" 

WArch. Nat. Col., Cg, 9nd series, I, letter from Colbert to de 
Tracy, September M, 1664. This letter is of unusual interest in giving 
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De Tracj published an ordinance on June 19, 166S, 
which put an end to tlie chaos that had been reigning in 
Martinique under the arbitrary rule of Vaudroque. Cred- 
itors were protected by being empowered to lay claim upon 
the movables and even the slaves of their debtors. Uni- 
formity in weights, measures and currency was re-estab- 
lished. Servants and slaves were protected against the 
tyranny of their masters. As a protection against the 
abuse of power by governors, permission was granted to 
emigrate to any other French colony. Arbitrary taxes 
were abolished and all officers were forbidden to levy other 
taxes than those which were wont to be levied during the 
administration of the late du Parquet," , 

From Martinique de Tracy passed to Guadeloupe, 
where in a remarkably short time he put an end to the 
unrest and discontent caused by the strife between Houel 
and his nephews. Houel was put aboard a vessel and sent 
to France to answer for his conduct to the king. Arlri- 
trary taxes were aboUahed and du Lion was placed in 
command of the island. Order and peace were completely 
restored. De Tracy accomplished similar work in the 
other islands. 

Contemporaneous with the mission of de Tracy was 
Colbert's approval of the plan to organize the Company 
of Cayenne. Only very superficial facts of the formation 
of that company seem to be known, for it has almost 
escaped notice that it was connected with a much larger 
plan. 

Lefebvre de La Barre presented to Colbert, probably 
at the close of 166S, a plan for the "formation of a com- 
pany for the establishment of the colony at Cap du Nord 
et Cayenne " to be composed of some twenty members and 

an Insight into whut de Tracy waa doing in Uif islands nnd at ttie 
same time in disclosing what CnllxTt wished to hove nccnmplishnl. 
i»The text of thi.i ordinance is to be (ound in Du Tertre, III. T1-T8. 
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capitalized at 200,000 livres. He said that it would be 
more prudent to organize only a small compaay, because 
the success of the enterprise depended upon keeping it 
secret from the Dutch, who would become jealous at once 
and try to thwart its plans. Besides it would be difficult 
to enlist a large number of subscribers for the enterprise, 
as two attempts of the French to estabhsh colonies at 
Cayenne had already proved failures,'" De La Barre pro- 
posed two chief ends for the company to realize, (1) the 
establishment of a strong colony at Cayenne and the 
occupation of the coast between the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, (2) the establishment of a trade with the French 
Antilles. In regard to the latter he was very explicit: 

"As soon as a good post has been established and a colony 
of 500 or 600 men has been founded, tiie company intends to 
strengthen itself by enlarging the number of its members and 
increasing its capital. It will then eqnip 10 or 13 ships for an 
over-sea trade. I mean by that, trade with the Antilles and 
the mainland, which has become important. It will be very 
easy to do this for, inasmuch as the risk is very small to under- 
take a trade which merchants of every nntios of Europe carry 

on every day, new members will not be difficult to tind 

The small company in this way. together with the support of 
the king and that of his ministers, will become large and 
powerful. Its ships will find not only a good port of refuge 
at the coast for its vessels, but also a supply of provisions. 
.... One will be able in less than two years to take possession 
of the trade of the isknda and drive out the Dutch who will 
have no right to comjilain. This trade amonnts to more than 

" In regard lo the jealousy of the Dutch, there is a very interest- 
ing passage in an anonymous letter dated at Amsterdtuii, January 
94, 1664, "Mfiis. d'Amsterdam apprenans le dessein qu(^ Ton a en 
France de taire une dest^nle dans I'isle de Cayenne oil lis ont une 
colonic de 9000 en prennrnt dp I'omhrage et y envoyenl k ce qu'on 
dit phis de raisneaux et de gens de guerre." Bib. Nat. MSS., fiOO 
Colbert, 303, foL 405. 
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6,000,000 livres aimuftlly. These two plana are so closely 
united that the one cannot succeed without the other."" 

It seems very clear from this passage that de La Barre 
in the proposal for the establishment of a colony at 
Cayenne was at the same time proposing the eonimercial 
conquest of the French Antilles. His suggestion of tlie 
utilization of Cayenne as a basis for the establishment of 
trade with the Antilles was not a good one, for expe- 
rience proved that Cayenne was far too much to the lee- 
ward to make such a thing practicable. In regard to his 
other suggestion, however, that the smaller company 
serve as a basis for the formation of a larger one, it was 
actually adopted by Colbert. 

One naturally asks what sources of information de La 
Barre had at his command in the formation of such a 
plan. Du Tertre remarked that he "derived nearly all 
of his information in regard to the enterprise from Sir 
Bouehardeau, a man of honour and intelligence, who in 
the voyages which he hnd made to the mainland of South 
America and to the islands had acquired a certain knowl- 
edge which gave him a reputation as being very well 
informed in regard to the affairs of America."^ Bouehar- 
deau became a member of the company and undoubtedly 
aided de La Barre in carrying out his plans, for he went 
with him to Cayenne on the initial voyage in 1664i. A 
memoir of 1662, found among the documents relating to 
the history of Cayenne, proves, however, that information 
was sought elsewhere and probably utilized. The memcur 
is anonymous and it is impossible to say to whom it was 
addressed, but it is improbable that it was not commu- 
nicated both to de La Barre and Colbert. The author 
states that he had just returned from a voyage to Havre 

O Arch. Col, Ci„ I, fols. SS ff. 

B Du Tertre, III. 13. See oiso a note on Bouchnrilt'au in Arrh. 
„ I, toL 8*, "B. a est* deux fois »ur Ics Ueux." 
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and Dieppe and that at the former place he had conferred 
with a captain, Paul Languillet by name, and at the latter 
with "a friend," in regard to Cayenne. Captain Lan- 
guillet had made a voyage to Cayenne in 1660-1661 in 
the employment of the Dutch. He reported that at that 
time there were about thirty or forty men and women at 
Cayenne, and that one hundred and twenty slaves had 
recently been imported to cultivate the soil. In addition 
there were about fifteen or twenty families of Jews who 
were planters. The fort which had been built by the 
French (in 16-5S) was now under tlic command of Langue- 
dek, a Dutchman, and had been named Nassau. Large 
quantities of cane had been planted and some land had 
been cleared for the cultivation of tobacco, which sur- 
passed in quality that of Brazil. Cotton and roucou grew 
naturally there and the cassava-jplant could be easily made 
to grow, as could indigo. This settlement had been made 
by indi(-iduals and not by the Dutch West India Company. 
In addition to this information, given by the captain, the 
memorialist volunteered the following reflections: 

"You will not take it amias, if I repeat to you what I have 
already said in regard to enterprises cf the French in establish- 
ing colonies. Captain Languillet has confirmed my opinion by 
saying that those who have previously tried to make a settle- 
ment at Cayenne failed, because its leaders conducted them- 
selves with too little gentleness and with too much ostentation 
and pretentions and paid too little attention to production. 
He is of the opinion that failure awaits other attempts unless 
these faults are eliminated. Most of those who formed part 
of the lost eipedition were laey and knew not how to work, 
a fact which caused disorders in the colony. To insure success, 
there is more need of a good fatherly leader who will know how 
to direct workmen than of a captain, all decorated with plumes 
and accompanied by blasts of trumpets, who knows how to 
command soldiers. . . . Experience teaches that the entei^ 
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prises of the French have served merely for blazing the trail 
for other nations. "" 

Colbert straightway approved the plan presented by 
de La Bane, pledged his support and gained the favour 
of the king for the enterprise.^ Inspired by this encour- 
agement, de La Barre communicated his design to 
Pelissary, one of the treasurers of the marine, who in 
turn communicated it to Bibaud, one of his friends. These 
three, after conferences with Bouchardeau, decided to 
form a company. They succeeded in enlisting some fifteen 
others and raising a subscription of 200,000 livres." 
Letters-patent were issued in October, which granted to 
the company the mainland of South America between the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, together with the island of 
Cayenne, and also a monopoly of commerce,* 

The company sent out its first expedition from La 
RocheUe on February 26, 1664. It was composed of two 
vessels belonging to the king, Le BrSzi (800 tons) and 
l,e Terron, and of four belonging to the company, two 
flutes of 300 tons each, a fly-boat of 120 tons and a frigate 
of 150 tons," There were aboard, according to a con- 
temporary English writer, "near 1500 passengers and 
soldiers to recover and assert the French title as to these 
islands [Antilles], as to Canada and Cayenne,"* but there 
were aboard, according to Du Tertre, who perhaps was 
more accurately informed, only "1200 healthy strong 
men."" A food supply for one year was taken in the 

n Arch. Col., Cn. I, tola. 190-lM. 

MDu Tertre, III. 13. 

^ A list or the EtockholdeTB is to be found in Arch. Aff. Etr„ Mim. 
et Doc., Amtrique, V, foU. 41-49. 

MThe text of Ihe lei tir.s- patent \s to be found in ibid., fnl^i. 46-50, 

SBih. Nat. MSS., Mil CoL, 119 bit, fol. 91T. letter from Colbert 
de Terron, Mar. 16, 1664. 

»Cal. St. Pa., Jm. ^- W. I„ IGSl-inSS, 899. 

MEhi Tertre, III, 93. 
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cargo. The fleet arrived at Cayenne in May, The Dutch 
offered no opposition, but accepted a peaceful settlement 
by which they were paid something for their plantations 
and left the French in possession of the islands.'" Posses- 
sion was taken of the mainland on May 22. The news was 
published in France in July that de La Barre had met 
with success, that there were already three villages in- 
habited by three hundred families and that there "were 
large plantations of sugar-cane, so that according to ap- 
pearances a profitable commerce cculd be built up in a 
short tlme."'^ 

With the establishment of the colony at Cayenne and 
the mission of de Tracy to all the French Colonies of 
America, came to an end the period of preparation. The 
ships which bore de La Barre and de Tracy had hardly 
disappeared beneath the horizon before Colbert began to 
put in operation his larger plans for the upbuilding of 
commerce with the colonies across the seas. 

»The treaty la to be found in Arch. Col, C^, I, fols. 74, BO. The 
CDDtrttcl midc with the Dutch pn-emor granted him 91,850 florins 
for his plantation. The following items were given: A very beautiful 
snd excellent plantation, situated st Matourf, together with ten 
houses, a quantity of sugar-canr ready for the mill and other planted 
some 10 months ago and a large crop of cassava-plant, 9000 florins; 
• tract of land with cane, 60(XI florins j 36 trained negroes, 6850 
florins; I dwelling-house and kitchen, 1000 florin*. 






a OoMlU, 1664, p. 761. 
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The Establishment or The West India 

Company. Its Concessions, Phivileges 

AND Composition 

"C'XACTLY at what date the project to establish the 
■*— ^ West India Company took form in the mind of Col- 
bert, it is impossible to say with absolute precision. Un- 
fortunately a letter written to Colbert by Berthelot, who 
was soon to become one of the general directors, was not 
dated by the author. It is endorsed in another hand, how- 
ever, "Mars, 1664," and very probably is of that date. A 
passage of that letter is as follows : "You may count defi- 
nitely upon me for the enterprise of establishing trade with 
Cayenne and the acquisition of the islands of St. Christo- 
pher, Martinique and Guadeloupe and other things which 
will be done to sustain and extend this trade. "^ If the 
date of this letter is really March, it is possible to say 
that the plan to form a company for trade with the Amer- 
ican colonies was made not later than that time. The 
plan was certainly formed before April 17, for on that 
day the members of the old Company of the Isles of Amer- 
ica were commanded to bring before a specially appointed 
commission all papers bearing upon the sale of the several 
islands to proprietors. The preamble of the arret which 
gave this order stated very clearly that the king had 
decided to have the islands transferred "into the hands of 
a strong company, which would be able to equip a number 
of vessels in order to colonize and furnish them with all the 
merchandise of which they had need."* 

1 Bib. Nat. MSS., Mil. Coltert, 110. fnl. T94. 
tHoreau de SaiDt-Miry, I, SS-99. 
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Letters-patent were issued in May, 1664. To the com- 
pany were granted the mainland of South America from 
the Amazon to the Orinoco, together with the island of 
Cayenne, all the French West Indies, Canada, Acadia, 
Newfoundland, and "other iBlan<is and the mainland of 
North America, from the north of Canada to Virginia 
and Florida," and finally, the western coast of Africa 
from Cape Verde to the Cape of Good Hope. 

All lands within this concession, conquered and colonized 
by the company during the space of forty years, as well as 
the Antilles, already inhabited by the French, were granted 
with full and perpetual property rights. For the West 
India islands sums were to be paid to the several proprie- 
tors which would represent the original purchase price plus 
a certain amount for improvements and increased value, 
to be determined by comnuBsioncrs appointed by the king. 
No other claims based on concessions made to former com- 
panies were to be considered valid. The company became 
full suzerain of all the aforesaid lands with no other obli- 
gation than that of acknowled^ng the king as its lord. 
At each change of king "a crown of gold of the weight of 
thirty marks" was to be presented to the new king. At 
the end of the forty years, it was empowered to dispose 
freely of all the aforesaid lands together with all forts, 
vessels, merchandise, etc., on the condition, however, that 
no sale thereof be made to foreigners without the special 
permission of the king. It was empowered to build forta, 
to manufacture ammunition, to levy troops, to build and 
equip whatever number of ships it chose, with the privi- 
lege of flying the royal pennant at their masts. It was 
further given the power to appoint governors, judges, all 
sorts of officials for the administration of the lands in its 
concession, and to make all sorts of regulations, as well 
as the power to declare war and make treaties with non- 
European kings and princes. The king pledged the sup- 
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port of his arms and of his vessels to defend the company 
against the attacks of foreigners. 

A monopoly of trade was granted for the space of forty 
years. A single exception was made to this in the case of 
the fisheries of Newfoundland to which all the subjects of 
His Majesty were to lie admitted without exception.' A 
premium of thirty livres was offered by His Majesty for 
every ton of merchandise exported to the colonies from 
France and forty livres for every ton imported into France 
from the colonies. This was changed almost immediately 
afterwards to an exemption from half the import and 
export duties usually paid on such cargoes.* A right of 
entrepot was granted, whereby colonial products might 
be re-exported into foreign countries free from all export 
duties. Exemption was accorded from all import and 
export duties on ammunition, food supplies and other 
things necessary for the building and equipment of the 
company's vessels. Sugar, refined in any refineries estab- 
lished by the company, might be exported to foreign mar- 
kets free of duty, if shipped in French bottoms. 

The company was to be composed of the stockholders 
of the Company of Cayenne, of all French subjects of 
whatever quahty and estate, and finally of all foreigners 
who chose to subscribe. Subscriptions could be made for 
3000 livres or more. A subscription of 10,000 livres gave 
the right to attend the general assemblies of the company 
and of exercising deliberative power therein, and one of 
20,000 made one eligible as general director and conferred 
the right of bourgeoig. Officials subscribing 20,000 livres 
were freed from the obligation, imposed by the royal 

iThls eiception is easily explained by the fact that too many 
interests of all the principal ports were centpred In this Industry. A 
study of the inquest of 166*, referred to above, reveals the fact that 
a great majority of the vessels suited to otean voyages were engaged 
in the Rsheries. Bib. Nat. MSS., 500 Colbert, 199. 

• Moreau de Sslnt-M^ry, 1, Hi. 
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declaration of December, 1663, of residing in the locali- 
ties where the duties of their offices were to be discharged. 
Foreigners, contributing the sum of 20,000 livres, acquired 
and enjoyed the rights of native-born Frenchmen during 
the time that such a sum remained to their credit in the 
company. If this time were prolonged to twenty years, 
the enjoyment of these rights would become permanent.' 
The administration of the company's affairs was vested 
in a central bureau at Paris and in subsidiary bureaux in 
the provinces wherever interests demanded their establish- 
ment. The former was to be composed of nine general 

'Colbert niacli- one serious attpnipt lo iiil.:rest foreigners in the 
companj and thus to enlarge the narrow limits of its personnel- On 
being informed that an effort had been made by the Spanish king to 
attract the German prinees to trade with Ihe Indies, he drew up a 
memoir on the subjeet, in which he attempted to show that the French 
could offer much greater advantages. The most interesting passages 
of the ineinolr are the foliowing; "If the kings of the North and the 
princes of tlie Empire are of a mind to consider seriously the estab- 
lishment of trade with the two Indies, Ihe king is able to make them 
propositions which are safe, solid and much more advantBgeous than 
all those which the Spaniards can propose. His Majesty has recently 
formed two Urge companies, one for trade with the West Indies, 
which already has a capital of 4,000,000 iin«s and fifty vessels employed 
in its commerce, the other for trade with the East Indies, which has a 
capital of 10,000,000 livres and employs more than tliirty vessels. . . . 
The former is at present in possession of the islands of St. Christo- 
pher, Martinique. Gundeloupe. Marie Giilante, the Sainls, St. Croix, 
Grenada, Tortuga, and other islands, in which there are at present 
90/)DO Frenchmen; of a considerable settlement in the island of 
Cayenne of 1000; of Canada, where there are more than SOOO French- 
men j of Kewfoundiand, with 900, and finally of a settlement on the 
coast of Africa [Senegal], The kings and princes who wish to enter 
into this company may do so for considerable sums. In order to 
give a proof of the king's good will, His Majesty will furnish double 
the amounts furnished by them. His Majesty will also grant them 
the priviiege of l>eing represented by a director in the eenlral bureau 
of the company's administration at Paris." Climcnt, II, 9. p. 420. 

The plan of making- a settlement on the coast of South America 
aecms lo have been seriously considered at one time by the eleclors 
of Mayence and of Bavaria. Du Frcsne. who whs in Germany at 
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directors who were to be elected in a general assembly of 
stocklioldcrs, three each jear for a term of three jears in 
such a way that at the end of each election six old and 
three new ones remained. The latter were to be composed 
"of merchants and of none others." The capital of the 
company was not fixed. Subscriptions were to be received 
during the period of three months, counting from the first 
of June. 

The letters-patent thus provided for the organization 
of a gigantic commercial company with an immense field 
for exploitation, with complete and extensive powers, and 
with enticing inducements to attract subscribers. 

the beginning of 1665 in quest at iron-workers for Uie establishment 
of roundries in France, was charged by Colbert with tbe task of 
interesting the German princes in his proposal. He wrote from 
Wilrtiburg on January 29. 1663, exposing at length the Elector of 
MBycnoe's idens in regard to the matler and his willingness to under- 
take in the following spring a settlement under the protection of the 
West India Company. In August the two electors of Bavaria and of 
Mayence made the following proposals: 

1. Concession of one degree of territory on the coast of Guiuia. 
9. The said land to be held as a fief from the king of France. 3. 
Shipments to be made from France. 4. Full liberty within the said 
concession. 5. The right to sub-fcofT. 6. Privilege of making a 
contract with the West India Company for the transportation of 
settlers and of provisions. 7. Privilege of buying slaves, either 
at the coast of Africa directly or from those to whom the com- 
pany granted the privilege of that trade. 8. Privilege of trading 
with all French colonies in America and with the French in Europe. 
Arch. Col., 0,4, n, fols. IBT-L99. All of these proposals were granted. 
To Article 8, however, a condition was made that the ships of the 
West India Company stone could be used for commerce with the pro- 
posed settlement; and one also to Article T, that slaves should be 
bought only from the company. No record has been found that 
there was a sequel to these negotisliona with the Electors. Attention 
has been called to them because they show that Colbert made one 
serious attempt, at lea,st, to give a larger development to the narrow 
personnel of the West India Company. His efforts proved fruitless, 
however, and it remained an entcrpri.se directed for the most part by 
officials triio had never had the necessary experience to manage Its 
affaln wisely. 
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Their official registration met with opposition at the 
hands of the proprietors of the several West Indies. First 
of all, thpj paid no attention to the arret of April 17, 
which ordered them to bring all papers concerning the 
purchase of the islands before a designated commission, or 
yet to a similar arret of May 8. Their opposition con- 
tinued throughout the months of May and June, Becha- 
raeil, who had been especially charged by Colbert with the 
organization of the company,' wrote on July 1 : 

"I thought that I should be able to notify you today of the 
ratification of the letters-pnlent which had been agreed upon 
Saturday evening by the presidents [of Par/emen(], The 
commissioners and M. Ferrnnd, reporter, in a meeting held 
this morning ngreed to abide by the decision of the presidents, 
but at the moment of their adjournment they found them- 
selves surrounded by Mesdamea Champigny, Houel and de 
Cdrillac with their families, who said that they hud filed 
protest against the registration of the letters-patent. They 
cried out loudly against the concession which the king had 
made of their possessions in control of which one wished to 
place the company, even before it paid anything or guaranteed 
them against loss." 

B^chameil added that it was of the utmost importance to 
prevent Parlement from forcing the company to make 
satisfactory settlements with the proprietors before enter- 
ing into the possession of the islan(i*>.' Another letter from 
the same person on July 10 states that a satisfactory con- 
tract had been made with M, and Mme, de Champigny for 
the cession of their share of Guadeloupe and of the islands 
of Mane Galante and Desirade. The opposition of Houel 
for the cession of his share of Guadeloupe, and that of de 
C^rillac for the cession of Grenada continued. No agree- 

• Bib. Nat MSS, Ma. Colbert, 192, fol. 13, and also fol. 137, for a 
letter of July 8, in regard to the same matter. 
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cession of St. Chris top 

In spite, however, of this opposition of the proprietors, 
the letters -pa tent were officially registered in the Parle- 
ment of Paris on July 11, and on the 27th of the same 
month at the Chawbre des Compter. The company ' 
thus empowered to enter into the possession of the lands 
of its concession, before contracts had been made for their 
transfer, for such contracts were not made until several 
months later.' 

No contract was made with Houel for his possessions at 
Guadeloupe. He refused to sell and remained theoretically 
in control of them until the edict of revocation of the West 
India Company in 167i, when they were declared annexed 
to the royal domain.' 

Before attempting to follow the history of the company 
in the exploitation of its grant, some questions of capital 
importance may be asked. Of whom was the company 
composed? Who were its directors to guide it in the con- 
quest of the commerce of such a vast field? Whence came 
the funds placed at its disposal? 

'Ibid., foL 353. 

«Thcy were as follows: One on November S9, 1664, with the Com- 
pimy of Rnufn, whereby the possessions of that company on the west 
coast of Africa (Senegal), together with its ships and merchandise, 
were ceded for the sum of ISO.OOO livres (Chemin Dupont*s, Ltt 
Compagnitf de eolonitntion en Afriqat ocrridentate, p. 39); one in 
ifuly, 1H6S, whereby the Knights of Malta agreed to cede the islands 
of St Christopher, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew and St. Croix for the 
GUm of 500,000 livres toumois; one on August 99, with M. and Mmc. 
de Chsmpigny for the cession of their share of Guadeloupe and of 
Msric Gnlnnlc and Desirade. for IJO.OOO livres; another on AuRiist 
87, with de CirillHc tor Grenada in payment of 100,000; one with the 
Sir Dye! d'Knneval on August H, whereby Martinique was ceded for 
2*0,000 livres. For the statements regarding the contracts with the 
Knights of Malta, with the de Ch«mplp>ys. de Cirillac, see Du Tertr«, 
in, fi50, 360-367; for that with d'Enneval, see Arch. Col., Fj, 17, 
Contract d'acqulsitlon de ta Martinique. 

»Du Tertre, III, 267. and Moreau de Saint-Miry, I, 8B3. 
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Fortunately a list of all the subscriptions, made from 
the beginning, June 2, 1664, until December 27, 1669, 
the date of the last subscription, has been preserved in 
tlie national archives at Paris. Under the date of June 
2, appear the names of no less than twenty-three persons 
whose subscriptions, varying from sums of 10,000 to 30,- 
000 livres, amount to the formidable total of 520,000 
livres.^ It is upon this fact that a recent French writer, 
M. Chemin-Dupontes, has asserted that the West India 
Company met with success at the hands of public sub- 
Bcribers." We are forced, however, to disagree with the 
assertion. 

In the letters-patent, issued on October 12, 1663, for 
the formation of the Company of Cayenne, the names of 
its members are given. There are sixteen and all of them 
appear on the list of June 2. Thus sixteen out of a total 
of the twenty-three names are accounted for. Did the 
remaining seven also belong to the Company of Cayenne? 
Evidence points to that conclusion. In the first place, 
the names of the sixteen stockholders appear three times 
in the letters-patent, and in each case a blank space is 
left at the end of their enumeration, as tJiough the list 
were not yet complete and more names were to be added 
later. Berthelot, a revenue farmer, wrote to Colbert some 
time before the formation of the West India Company that 
he could count upon his support in the affair of the main- 
tenance of trade with Cayenne and of the acquisition of the 
French West Indies and added: "I shall pass the rest of the 
day with M. de Rambouillot [not legible], my asso- 
ciates, and I shall let you know the results of my inter- 
view."'* The names of both Berthelot and de Rambouillet 

WThis list is lo be found in Arrh. Nut., G,. 1313, Estat gfniral 
de toutM les actions de la ConipRgnic des Indes Occident n Irs. 
■1 Chemin-Dupont^, op. cit., 36. 
uBib. Nat. MSS., MB. ColI>ert, 119 bU, tot 79i. 
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Appear on the list of June S, for the sums of 30,000 livres 
each. It is impossible to say for certain that these sub- 
scriptions were not made with a view to the establishment 
of the West India Company, but Berthelot's letter rather 
implies that the subscriptions were made to the Company 
of Cayenne. If that is true, it means that at least eight- 
een out of the twenty-three subscribers of June 2 to the 
West India Company were stockholders in the earlier 
company. As to the remaining five no information has 
been found." Thus, although it is impossible to say that 
all the twenty-three subscriptions of the list of June 2 
represent subscriptions made to the Company of Cayenne, 
there is a strong probability that such was the case. This 
means that the so-called favourable reception at the hands 
of the public, noted by M. Chemin-Du pontes, was nothing 
more than a simple transfer to the books of the new com- 
pany of the capital stock of the Company of Cayenne. 
Such a transfer had been ordered by an arret of May SO : 
"The company, which has been formed for the coloniza- 
tion of the island of Cayenne and of the mainland of 
South America, is hereby dissolved, and the funds sub- 
scribed to that company hereby become the property of 
the West India Company."" 

It remains to be asked whether the members of the 
earlier company increased their original subscriptions at 
the formation of the Company of the West Indies. Du 
Terlre states that each of the twenty stockholders of the 
Company of Cayenne subscribed originally 10,000 livres, 
or a total of 200.000 livres, but pledged their credit for 
an additional 10,000 livres, or for a total of 400,000 
livres. De La Barre, wbo certainly had more opportunity 

U Du Tertre oEserts that the Compai)}' of Caj-ctine whs composed 
of twenty, but that may be a rou^ statement which means eighteen 
as well as twenty-three. Du Tertre, III, 13-14. 

i» Arch. Nat., E, 171T, fol. IBS. 
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to koov tbe facts, states, hoverer, in a memoir, written 
probably on tbc ere of tbe formation of tbe company, tbat 
an tbe axsociata were " rcs olred to famish to tbe amoont 
of 80)000 tirres eacb, according to needs and circum- 
stances.**" Wbetber nicb **needs and circamstances** 
arose before tbe framatjon of tbe West btdta Company, 
we do not know. Ilie initial expedition which the com- 
pany sent to Cayenne was a large one and must bare cost 
a considerable sum to fit oat. It was composed of no less 
than foor ressels belonging to tbe company, two of which 
were of 800 tons, and of over ISOO soldiers and settlers. 
It was macb larger than tbe first fleet sent oat by tbe 
West In£a Company at the end of tbe year. How great 
an expenditare of fttnds this required it is not possible to 
•ay, but it may weD be tbat tbe stockhcrfders were caDcd 
upon to increase their origtnal subscriptions in order to 
insore tbe strength and soccess of tbe estabbshment of tbe 
colony. Of tbe twenty-three sabscrrptions of June S, there 
are eleven of 80,000 Bttcs, fire of 90fi00 lirrea, foar of 
15,000 hTres, and three of 10,000 hwns. This mi^t 
mean tbat afl bat three of the stockholders found it neces- 
sary to increase their anginal ■obscriptioas to finance the 
enterprise. In that case, the somewhat formidable imrn 
of 5X04)00 livres for one day's sabscription represented 
nothing in the way of capital for the new company except 
tbe Tafaie of the new Mttleroent at Cayenne and did noft 
hamA the ready cash which is 90 necessary in launching 
a commercial enterprise. 

Thii explains why the West India Company did not 
•end out its initial expedition before Dr^cr-mher, some M*en 
months after its letters- patent were granted. It wouM 
Ekewise expiafn the letter of distrww which Khaod, one 
of the tfirectorsy wrote to f>>Ibert on June If): 

"AMh. CoL, Ci^X, fnLm. 
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"I feel obliged to aay to you, Monseigneur, tliat the small 
fund which the company has at present and the poor prospects 
which it has of obtaining more, unless it is nided by the king, 
will ruin its reputation. It is certainly an excellent affair 
and one of the best that has ever been proposed in France. 
There are very few mercbants of the seaports who would not 
subscribe to the enterprise, if they saw that our force was in 
proportion to the grandeur of the design. They know as well 
as we that four or five millions arc necessary to make the 
company strong enough for that and to prevent it from fail- 
ing. That is why those merchants instead of uniting with us 
are talking publicly of onr weakness." 

Bibaud added that a delay on the part of the king to 
come to the aid of the company meant ruin." In spite of 
the urgent appeal of Bibaud, the royal treasury remained 
closed throughout the year 1664. and public subscriptions 
came in exceedingly slowly. Thus, for June 3, there was 
one of 10,000 livres, another on August 18 for 15,000 
livres, and that was all until September 7. That is to 
say, if we except the sum of 520,000 livres entered on the 
subscription list of June 2, which has been under discus- 
sion, the total subscriptions for the three months of June, 
July and August amounted to only 26,000 livres. If the 
books of the company had been closed on the first of Sep- 
tember, as was provided by the letters-patent, the com- 
pany, whose task was the commercial conquest of a hemi- 
sphere, would have had at its disposal about enough money 
to pay a first -class clerk. 

Tlie months of September, October, November and 
December were more productive. During the montli of 
September, there were four subscriptions of 80,000 livres, 
four of 10,000 livres and one of 9000 livres, making a 
total of 123,000 livres; during the month of October, 
there were ten subscriptions for a total of 123,000 livres; 

M Bib. Nat MSS., Ma Colbert, 191, foL 36fi. 
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in November, eight for a total of 71,000 livres; in Decem- 
ber, ten for a total of 181,000 livres. This made a grand 
total of iSSjOOO livres for the four months. 

Although the fact that the subscriptions of these four 
months showed a marked increase over those of the three 
preceding months might be taken as indicating that public 
interest had at last been aroused in the enterprise, it is 
much more probable that the difference is to be accounted 
for by the fact that Colbert had created, in the meantime, 
the East India Company and had begun to wage a verit- 
able campaign for subscriptions to that enterprise. The 
story is too old to be repeated here of how Colbert brought 
pressure to bear upon revenue-farmers, judges, courtiers 
and officials to make them contribute funds. The long list 
of names of these classes among the stockholders of that 
company proves the success of his eff'orts. Colbert recom- 
mended to the king, in his famous Memoire gur commerce, 
of August, 1664, that both the East and West India Com- 
pany receive the hearty support ot His Majesty and that 
everything be done to encourage them. A comparison of 
the lists of stockholders of the two companies will show 
that out of a total of thirty-sis who subscribed to the 
West India Company during the months of September to 
December, seven also subscribed to the East India Com- 
pany. This is a very strong indication that the new sub- 
scriptions to the West India Company were a result of 
Colbert's campaign of browbeating and intimidation, and 
that they were made out of a spirit of complacency to the 
king and to his powerful minister, rather than from any 
great interest in the company. 

At the close of the year 1664, the nominal capital of 
the West India Company was 983,000 livres. For reasons 
already assigned, it is probable that not more than half 
of this amount represented ready capital for the com- 
pany's use. This was quite insufficient to insure success. 
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Before continuing the inquiry as to the subscriptions which 
were made to the company in the following years, it may 
be asked who were the subscribers and from what claases 
they came. 

Of the first twenty-three names on the subscription list, 
representing, as we have seen, the stockholders of the 
Company of Cayenne, information has been gleaned from 
various sources in regard to twenty. Of the twenty, 
only two were merchants 4u*d all the rest occupied various 
positions in the administrative hierarchy of the realm. 
Thus there were B^chamejl, a secretary of the comeU 
d'itat, Matharel, a secretary in the department of the 
marine, Menjot, one of the secretaries to the king, Col- 
bert de Terron, intendant at Brounge, de La Sabli&re and 
Berthelot, revenue- farmers, etc. Very little information 
has been found in regard to the thirty-six new names which 
appear on the hst from June 3 to December 31. The occu- 
pations of only nineteen are known. But of these, only 
four were merchants and the remaining fifteen were offi- 
cials of various rank. 

The point is of capital importance not only for the com- 
pany under consideration, but also for all commercial com- 
panies organized during the reign of Louis XIV. Failing 
to gain support of merchants, either because they were too 
poor, or because they were not willing to risk their money 
in such enterprises, Colbert and his successors resorted very 
often to the expedient of launching such commercial entei^ 
prises by employing government officials and employees, 
men for the most part without experience in such matters 
and ignorant of the conditions of the trade which they 
attempted to carry on. That fact accounts for the failure 
of many a company and has received as yet too small 
attention at the hands of historians. 

In 1665. the total subscriptions amounted to 1,604^60 
livres. Of this sum, the king subscribed 187,000 livres 
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on March 26; 100,000 livres on April 22; 100,000 livres 
on May 16, June 22, July 31 ; 300,000 livros on Septem- 
ber 4, and 500,000 livres on December 4, making a total 
for the year of 1,387,000 livres ; Colbert himself subscribed 
30,000 livres; the President of the Parlem^nt of Paris 
8000 livres; des Forges, a revenue-farmer, 8000 livres; 
three members of the company increased their holdings by 
subscriptions amounting to a total of 22,000 livres. This 
leaves only 149,360 livres subscribed during the year by 
individuals of whom no information has been found. 

The total subscriptions for the two years, 1666-1667, 
amounted to 1,846,440 livres. Of this sum the king con- 
tributed 1,135,000 livres; the fenrnen det aides, 200,000 
livres; the fermiers <U» gabellea, 150,000 livres; 278,940 
livres were paid to the company by various farmers of the 
department of justice. All these sums made a total of 
1,773,940 livres, leaving only a remainder of 72,500 livres 
for the two years, subscribed by individuals of whom no 
iaformatiun has been obtained. 

The total subscriptions for the year 1668 amounted to 
only 144,000 livres, of which the king subscribed 100,000 
livres ; the salt-farmers at Paris, 10,000 livres : the farmers 
of fines imposed by the Chambre de Justice at Paris, 6500 
livrea; making a total of 116,500 Hvres and leaving only 
27,000 livres for subscriptions by individuals. 

For 1669, the total was 944,645 Hv. 8b. 6d. Of this the 
king contributed 404,646 liv. 8s. 6d, The remaining sum 
was all subscribed by members of the company, evidently 
as the result of corporate action which may have been 
dictated by Colbert. 

Thus of the grand total of 5..522,846 liv. 8s. 6d., the 
king furnished no less than 3.026.545 liv. 8s. 6d. Almost 
all of the remainder was furnished by re venue- farmers, tax- 
collectors and officials, acting in the great majority of 
cases under the orders of Colbert. Only very insignificant 
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sums were fumiahed by merchants or others capable of 
directing such an important enterprise. The West India 

Company was thus, from the **"* rnH i '~t^ *•' 0h 

•ut-tts lllilUtTs a commercial enterprise created by the 
government, supported by it and directed by the king's 
greatest minister. The almost unlimited powers which had 
been bestowed upon it by its letters-patent were powers 
only in name. It was subjected at every moment to the 
orders of Colbert and became the puppet of his will. In 
a word, the company was maintained and controlled by 
the state to perform a national service and to make pos- 
sible the success of a naUonal policy. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The West India Company, 1661-1665 

/^OLBERT imposed a difficult task upon the West 
^-^ India Company. He wished by a stroke of the pen 
to exclude the Dutch from the islands and to have the com- 
pany satisfy at once the needs of the trade which they had 
been accustomed to carry on. He chose the somewhat 
plausible excuse of the danger of admitting Dutch vessels 
to the island while the pest raged at Amsterdam. Accord- 
ingly an aTret of September 30, 1661, forbade the govern- 
ors of the islands to receive Dutch vessels, and "the trade 
with the Dutch began to stop, . . . and the inhabitants 
to suffer.'" 

Preparations to trade were made by the company imme- 
diately after the granting of its letters -pa tent. B^chnmeil, ^^*1t 
Matharel, Bibaud, Bouchet, Berthelot, Dalibert and Jac-^i* X. ^d 
quier, all members of the Company of Cayenne, became 
the first directors of the new company. B^chameil wasespe- 
cially charged by Colbert with the direction of affairs and 
seems to have kept him constantly informed of what was 
being done. On June 5, he reported in person the details 
of the company's preparations. On June 28, he wrote: 
"In obedience to your orders I shall tell you that the West 
India Company is busy buying merchandise for the cargoes 
of the two vessels which are being equipped for the 
islands."' Two days later in another letter he complained 
that his colleagues were showing indifference to the com- 
pany's affairs, but added that progress was being made 

lArdi. Nit.. E. ITIT. fol. 209; Du Tertrc, III, 99. 

iBIb. Nat. MSS., M«l. Colbert, 119. Berthelot to Colbert, June, 
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and that he personally was working persistently at the 
task.' Another letter of July 21 informs us that an expe- 
dition to the islands wa.s being prepared at La Rochelle, 
and one on July 21 declared that witliin three or four days 
the cargoes for this expedition would be complete, but 
added: "We are expecting every day the arrival of our 
three vessels which are to come from Holland and Bayonne. 
If they arrive at the time which we expect them, they will 
be ready to sail for the islands on August 1."* 

Either the "three vessels from Holland and Bayonne" 
did not arrive or other obstacles arose which prevented 
them sailing, for, as a matter of fact, the first expedition 
of the company did not sail from La Rochelle until more 
' than four months later. This delay may have been due 
to the fact that the connpany, as has been shown, did not 
have adequate funds at its command to equip an expedition 
at such an early date. In the meantime, something had to 
be done to supply the pressing needs of the islands. The 
situation was all the more exacting, because news which 
Bechamcil received was rather disconcerting: 

"I have received intelligence from Holland that no ves- 
sel has sailed for the islands for a long time, and that none 
will be sent because it is feared that our company will pre- 
vent them from discharging their cargoes. "° 

There seems very little doubt that the Dutch had con- 
siderably diminished the number of vessels which they sent 
ordinarily to the islands, for Du Tertre tells us that suf- 
fering was great there.* One might explain this diminu- 

5 Ibid., lai bU. fol. 1010. 

» Ibid., fol. fi09, 

» Bib. Nat. MSS., Mil. Colbert, IBB, tal 699, 

'Du Tertre notes the arrival of two Ehitch vessels at Martinique 
two month.! later. One of these vessels had a carpi of 300 slaves, tlic 
olhfr a cBrpj of horsrM from Curai,'QO. "This aid, brought by the 
Dutch nt a time when need was 90 great, reopened the wound whldi 
had lieen made by the ru|)tiire of commerce with them." Dii Tertre, 
111, 101. 
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j tion by saying that it was due to the approaching struggle 
jj with England, or yet, as has been suggested, by the fear 
that the West India Company would assert its monopoly 
and prevent Dutch vessels from discharging their cargoes. 
A letter from Matharel, one of the directors of the com- 
pany) written on July 22 to Colbert, suggested another 
explanation of more than passing interest : 

"There is reason to believe that tlic Dutch have delayed 
sending several vessels which had already been partly freighted 
for the islands, because they feared to find an opposition on 

i' the part of our company to the sale of their merchandise and 
to the freighting of their vessels for the return voyage. I 
am of the opinion that with these motives there is mixed a 

I bit of malice aforethouglit with the desire to cause by this 
means b dearth of supplies in the islands and to make the 
planters cry out against our company, if it cannot supply 
promptly the aid and refreshments which they need. M. 
Beehameil, who is of the same opinion, will inform the other 

i members of the fact and they will not fail to take r 

, to meet the situation."' 



Beehameil was of the opinion that to meet the crisis the 
merchants of La Rochelle, Dieppe and Havre, who were 
accustomed to send vessels to the islands, should be com- 
pelled cither to send some on their own account, or to char* 
ter them to the company." No records have been found, 
however, which show that this suggestion ever bore fruit. 
The first fleet of the company was not ready to sail before 
the middle of December, On December 13, de Chambr^, 
the general agent of the company for the islands, wrote 
that four vessels were ready to sail and that for *'thc most 
part tliey were new, mounted by one hundred pieces of 
artillery, well equipped in every respect, well laden with 
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cargoes of food supplies and merchandise for the islands.'" 
Aboard the flag-ship, L'Armonye, was de Chambre, on the 
vice-admiral, the St. Scbaatien, were de Clodor^, the new 
governor ofMartinique, his wife, priests and curates, and 
clerks who were to be c-harged with the distribution and 
sale of the company's merchandise. 

The fleet sailed from l^a Rochelle on December 14, with 
favourable winds. The third day out a storm arose which 
separated all the vessels, but they were all reunited except 
Le Mercier, which was seen no more by the others, until 
their arrival at Martinique. On reaching the Canaries, 
La Suzanne left the otlier two in order to pursue her way 
to Cayenne, for which her cargo was intended. L'Armonye 
and the St, Sehaitien called at the Cape Verde Islands to 
pay their comphments to the Portuguese governor and 
thus prepare the way for good relations between him and 
the company. This done, they continued their route to 
Martinique, where they arrived in February, 1666. '* 
There they found Le Mercier, which had sailed with them 
from La Rochelle, Le Terron, a vessel of the king, which 
had sailed also from La Rochelle a short time before them 
with a cargo of provisions for the troops of de Tracy, 
and La Fortune, a vessel belonging to the company which 
had sailed from Nantes about the middle of December." 

■ Ibid., 134 bU, fols. 454-455. The fleet was composed as follows: 



L'Annonye (flying the Admiral's pennant) 3O0 S 
SL Scbaatien (Vice- Admiral's) . . . 250 1 

Le Mercier 400 I 

La SuiBnne 300 1 

The fleet had thus A total of I9S0 tons, was anned with T9 canooD and 

h&d on board 593 persons. Da Tertre,' III, 160. 

V Relation de.l'AmMque, I, 14. 

"Arch. Nat. Col.. C7, I, letter from dn Lion, April 8, 166Sj 
OautU, 160S, No. 15fl. 
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The arrival of these five large vesaels, with cargoes of 
food supplies and of merchandise, was hailed with joy. 
For a moment the bitterness, which had been felt at the 
news that the islands had been placed in the hands of a 
company, was forgotten. When the sale of merchandise 
began, the planters gathered in great numbers from all 
parts of the island. Everyone sought to have a supply 
of wine, of salt meat, of powder, of lead, of cloth, of shoes, 
of hats, and of everything of which they had need. The 
willingness of the company to grant credit seemed un- 
bounded. Consequently nothing seemed too dear to buy. 
The worst knaves and the most insolvent planters were 
the loudest in their demands and bought the most. Many 
persons who would not have been given a pound of salt 
meat on credit by the Dutch, received a whole barrel from 
the company. The distribution of merchandise was made 
with such confusion, that to those who had demanded salt 
meat was bailed out brandy." 

The extravagance which the company displayed on this 
occasion was due to lack of judgment and to failure to 
protect its interests. It had chosen a corps of employees 
who were unprepared for their duties. De La Barre insists 
that for this fact the directors were not to he blamed, as 
they were forced "to take those who offered to go into 
a land so little known as yet^and the directors believed that /> 
they had accomplished much in being able to find persons 
who were willing to make a voyage which appeared, even 
to the most hardy, a great undertaking."" The agents 
who were chosen believed that the company was under 
obligations to them for their willingness to go to the 
islands, and they conducted themselves as though all were 
owed to tlicm and they owed nothing to the company. 
Whatever may be the explanation of the choice which was 

u Du Tertre, III, 166-167. 
i^Rtlation de r.Amiriqu«, I, 15-16, 
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made of inexperienced and, as events proved, of rather 
insolent agents, two very deplorable facts resulted from 
ij;. In the first place, tlie affairs of the company were 
very poorly administered and serious financial losses were 
Inevitable from such a scene as the debut at Martinique; 
in the second place, the haughty character and the domi- 
neering spirit of these agents alienated the planters, for 
de La Barre remarked "that their severity, presumption 
and foolish pride destroyed in the planters all the respect 
which they might have liad for the company."" 

The relatively small amount of supplies furnished by 
the company caused dissatisfaction. "It seemed like a 
drop of water upon the tongue of a man with a fever."^ 
The planters began to murmur and cry out against the 
company, saying that it could not satisfy their needs 
itself and yet prevented the Dutch from doing so. Still 
greater was the disappointment and still greater the dis- 
content, when the Si. Seboitien and L'Armonye sailed 
from Martinique without discharging their cargoes. It 
was then that the planters began to consider more closely 
the West India Company and began to fear the renewal 
of suffering which the islands had experienced under the 
earlier companies. They cursed it and expressed openly 
their sorrow at the exclusion of Dutch traders. If there 
had been some means of escape, many would have left the 
island. Efforts to silence these complaints and to calm 
this spirit of discontent proved ineffective. A rebellion 
was threatened and would probably have broken out at 
once had not dc Tracy been at Martinique and exerted 
his influence for the company." 

It was indeed fortunate that dc Tracy was still in the 
islands and that the inauguration of the company could 
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take place under his high authority. The dignity of the 
high coimnissioii which he held from the king, and the 
sterling qualities which he possessed as a brave soldier and 
an honest man, inspired both fear and love for him among 
the planters of the islands. 

February 19, 1665, was chosen as the day for the 
formal ceremony of the company's inauguration at Martin- 
ique. On that day, in obe<licnce to official summons by 
de Tracy, the conieil gowverain, the clergy, the nobility, 
representatives of the (ifrs itat assembled in the market- 
place before the Chamber of Justice. They were sur- 
rounded by a great crowd of the common people. De 
Tracy appeared and, accompanied by de Chambre and de 
Clodor^, entered the Chamber, followed by the different 
estates. Only a small part of the common people could 
gain admission to the hall. 

After tile assembly was called to order, de ChambrI 
arose and declared that he was bearer of the king's 
proclamation which made the W«st India Company lord 
of the islands. In presenting it to de Tracy, he demanded 
in the name of this company that it be read and officially 
registered and that the company be placed in possession 
of the island of Martinique. The registration of the proc- 
lamation was forthwith made. The acquiescence of the 
whole assembly was obtained on the condition that the 
interests of the children of du Parquet, the former pro- 
prietor of the island, be safeguarded. De Tracy there- 
upon declared the company in possession of the island. 
De Clodore then presented his credentials and was declared 
governor. Oaths of fidelity to the king, to the company 
and to de Clodor^ were straightway taken by the conseH 
louverain and the three estates. Whereupon, de Tracy 
expressed his high esteem for de Clodor4 and exhorted all 
to accord him their obedience and their support. A reply 
by de Clodorf formally ended the ceremony. 
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The assembly quit the hall and gathered in the square, 
where several barrels of wine furnished by the company 
had been tapped. The health of the king was drunk amid 
the shouts of the people, "Vive le Roi!" and the booming 
of the cannon of Fort St. Pierre. "The health of the com- 
pany was drunk even by the planters, for wine makes all 
the world akin," Feasting followed, and the same toasts 
were drunk with joy. Thus the day passed, and the West 
India Company had entered, apparently under good aus- 
pices, into the possession of Martinique.'^ 

On the morrow, February 20, de Tracy, with de Cham- 
br^, sailed for Guadeloupe. Here on March 3, before an 
assembly composed of the three estates, he declared the 
company in possession of the island and renewed in its 
name the powers of du Lion as governor." In the months 
following, the company took formal possession of St, 
Christopher, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Domingo, Marie Galante and Grenada, 

Nowhere does the inauguration of the company seem 
to have been received with joy or without murmur. At 
St. Christopher, so we learn from a letter written by de 
Sales, the governor, the oath of allegiance to the company 
was taken with a pronounced lack of enthusiasm, some of 
the important planters absenting themselves from the 

" Du Tertrc, III, 168. 

l> Arch. Nat. Col., C,, 1, Prise de poa. de I'Ule de la Gusd, We 
leam from a letter written by du Lion to Colbert under date of April 
B, that this eeremony was followed, as at Martinique, by drinking and 
feasting: "We left the hall to gather in the square, where several 
barrels of wine had been ts|iped, and there we had the honor to drink 
the health of the king amid the shouts of 'Vive le Roil' and the boom- 
ing of eannon. We then attended the banquet offered by the West 
India Company to the most important persons of the island. It was 
gpread beneath nji arbor wjiidi had been prepared at the Place 
d*arroea. . . . There were eighty-two covers on each aide which 
proved Insufficient. . . . Courtesy, order, entertainment and rejirfc- 
Ing diarftcterlted th« occasion." Arch. Nat. CoL, O,, I. 
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ceremony on purpose not to take it. The principal offi- 
cers and planters asaenibled and drew up a series of ten 
articles, in which they sought a guarantee that the rights 
which they had enjoyed under the proprietorship of the 
Knights of Malta would be respected by the company." 
The great majority of these articles concerned questions 
of taxation and feudal dues. Article 6 demanded that 
the relations with the English should continue unchanged, 
that is to say, that trade should be carried on freely 
between the two nations. The articles were presented 
to de Chambr^ and his response demanded. In reply to 
Article 6, he said that it would be impossible to recog- 
nize the principle of free trade between the two nations, 
but added: "Nevertheless, as it would not be reasonable 
to let the planters remain in need, tlie said agent agrees 
that, whenever there is not to be had in the stores of the 
company any articles of which the planters have need, 
they may demand a permit from the general agent, which 
shall be granted freely, and they may forthwith purchase 
the said articles either from English merchants, or wher- 
ever else they choose.""' 

At the coast of St. Domingo and the island of Tortuga, 
the company encountered long and bitter opposition. 
In spite of the heroic efforts of the able governor, 
Ogeron, whom the company had placed in command, the 
untamed spirit of the buccaneers and freebooters refused 
to submit to the rule of a commercial company. 

At Guadeloupe the planters, although in a spirit of 
submission, viewed the departure of the Dutch with sad- 
ness. Du Lion wrote to Colbert on April 8, 1665: "The 
liason of the planters with the Dutch is still dear to them 
[the planters]. The oldest and well-to-do inhabitants are 
Dutch and have always maintained a correspondence with 

uDu Tertrc. Ill, 3ii. 
» Ibid., p. 9flS. 
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Holland. I have already informed you that these islands 
received much aid from these foreigners. . . . Most of 
the excellent sugar-mills which we have here were built 
from capital furnished by the Dutch." Du Lion closed 
this interesting letter by expressing the hope that the 
company would send enough vessels to satisfy the needs 
of the planters.'' 

It was, however, at Martinique, the most important and 
the most central for trade with the islands, that the West 
India Company met with the spirit of greatest opposition. 
Its inauguration in the island, described above, was auspi- 
cious only in appearance. In reahty there was much mur- 
muring among the people. The very evening following 
the ceremony, the spirit of revolt against the company 
was manifest. Some shots were fired. De Tracy, how- 
ever, persuaded that there was no immediate danger, 
sailed for Guadeloupe on the morrow. But the sails of his 
vessels had not long disappeared from view before a revolt 
broke out. 

One of the chief clerks of the company, du Buc by name, 
went into the district, Pr^cheur, situated immediately to 
the north of St. Pierre, to establish a warehouse for the 
sale and storage of mcTchandisc. He found a very pro- 
nounced spirit of antagonism. There were nmrmurings 
against the company, because it sold its merchandise too 
dear. Soon after his arrival he was attacked by a little 
band of rebels, led by one Rodomont. He succeeded in 
gaining his boat and making his escape amid a shower of 
stones and the cries of rebellion: "Aux armes! Vive M. du 
Parquet! Narque de la compagnie!" Du Buc immediately 
reported the alfair to de Clodor^, who at once took prompt 
action, fearing lest the revolt become general. He gave 
orders to different captains to hold their troops in rcadi- 

HArch. Nat Col., C7, 1, April B, IMS; olfio Ibtd.. letter May 11, 
160S. 
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oess and sent oDe, whom he trusted, into the infected quar- 
ter to leam the state of affairs. The captain reported 
at his return that Rodomont and some five or sis of his 
immediate followers were preparing a general revuU and 
that for tills purpose they were going from house to house 
to gain adherents. The governor sent de Laubiere, his 
lieutenant, to take into custody the young du Parquet, 
in order to prevent the rebels from placing him at their 
head and from using him as a pretext for revolt against 
the company. Then de Clodorf. at the head of a small 
body of troops, marched against the mutineers. 

The spirit which characterized the governor's actions 
during the first trying months of his ser\-ice to the com- 
pany may be very well illustrated by the following incident, 
occurring at this time and related by Du Tertre: 

"A captain who appart^ntly would not h.ive l>een sorry to 
sec the rebellion succeed, had the boldness to ask the ffovemor, 
juat before he started on hh mnrcli, wbithcr he was going, say- 
ing that CTeryone was in revolt, and asking if there were some 
enemies to fight in the island. The governor, who was not a 
man to be frightened by such qncstiona, replied proudly: 'I 
am going to chastise the .seditious and I'll fire a pistol at the 
bead of the first person who fails to respond to his duty. As 
for you follow me !' Whereupon he forced the cnptnin to fol- 
low him, which he did witliout daring to sny a word."^ 

Thanks to the vigour and the promptness of attack, the 
resistance offered by the rebels was small. The principal 
leaders were promptly arrested. Rodomont was hanged 
and three of his companions were condemned to the galleys, 
another was banished, the rest were pardoned. Thus 
ended the first rebellion against the company. De Clo- 
dor^ suppressed it before it bad a chance to become well 
organized, and for this he received warm commendation 
°DuTcrtrcIIt. 189. 
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from B^chameil, in the name of the company, and from 
Colbert, in the name of the king." 

In the meantime, the company had not been idle in 
France. Special boards of directors were chosen at Rouen 
and La Rochelle. Agents or correspondents were estab- 
lished at Honfleur, Havre, Dieppe, St. Malo, Nantes, Bor- 
deaux, and in Holland. Contracts were let for the con- 
struction of vessels in different ports of France. By early 
summer of 1665, "two very beautiful ships" had been 
launched, and two others were to be ready by the end of 
the year. At St. Malo another large vessel was being 
built for the company. On the eve of its completion, in 
November, 1665, fire destroyed half of its hull." Many 
more vessels were purchased. Janon, the French consul at 
Middleburg, seems to have been charged with the purchase 
of vessels for the company. Thus, on April 17, 1665, he 
wrote to Colbert as follows : "There arrived here, two or 
three days ago, a French crew from Havre, sent to me by 
the West India Company to man a vessel, which, in accord- 
ance with its orders, will take cargo at St. Malo and sail 
thence for the West Indies,"* A week later he wrote that 
some Flemish merchants had bought a vessel of 260 tons 
which he had intended to buy for the company," One of 
the directors affirmed in a memoir that before the end of 
the year 1665 the company was in possession of fifty-two 
vesseb." 

H Pierre Margry. Les Spipieurs de la Martinique in Rtnae MaH- 
timt *t Coloniale, vol. 5S, publishes a letter written by de Chambr^; 
see Du Terlre, III, ]9«-193, for the texts of the two letters. De Cham- 
bii remarked that, in the opinion of all tiie islands, de Clodori had 
ronducted himself most admirably in the affair. 

"Arch. Col., Fj, 17, M£moire de la Compagnie des Indes Ocdd. 
sur I'Etat oil cllc sc trouve, IfifiS; Bib. Nat. MSS., M^l. Colbert, 133, 
foi. 398. Letter from B6ohamfil to Colbert. Noi'embcr U, 1805. 

»Bib. Nat. MSS.. M«. Colbert, 138 6i», fols. 806-99B, 

« Ibid., fol. 1048. 

'" Arch. CoL, F3, 15, M^oire, 1665. 
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AU accurate records of the vessels sent out to the islands 
and of their cargoes h^, perhaps, been lost for ever by 
the disappearance of the company's registers. The Ga- 
zette has preserved, however, some important informa- 
tion.^ A dispatch of January 23, 1666, from La Rochelle, 
noted saiHngs for the island of vessels belonging to the 
company, as follows: one from Bordeaux on January 8, 
one from Texel (in Holland) about the same time, and 
two from La Rochelle on the 15th. The dispatch added that 
twelve more vessels were being equipped at La Rochelle 
for trade with the islands, "for," it remarked, "the com- 
pany has undertaken a commerce which formerly gave 

»In B dispatch of DeoEmber 91, 1664, from La Rochtlle, the 
following news la given: "A few days since, there sailed from this 
port with fftvourable winds, seven vessels for the Islands of America. 
The; tonn a part of the vessels which the West India Company \a 
having equipped here and in several other ports of France for Iti 
commerce. The Sieur Chambri, general ap-nt of the sold company, 
was aboard, as were also the governor, \he lieutenant, and other offl- 
cers which the company sent out to take possession of the islands and 
to establish trade. There was also a targe number of passengers. 
Many, In fact, were obliged to remain behind, but will sail on the six 
large vcascls which the some company is diligently preparing together 
with Botne of the most important merchants of this city who have an 
Interest in it." Oazttt», 1664, No. 196. 

This will be recognized at once a.>i the dtscrtption of the saiUng of 
the first Beet, which has been noted above. It will also be remarked 
that it differs very much from the Information which has been 
reported from Du Tertre, for that historian states that only four 
vessels composed the first fleet and the Oazttle says seven. Inasmudi 
as Du Tertre gives such definite details in regard to the tonnage, 
equipmejit and number of per-son-s aboard each vessel, one would be 
inclined to suppose that the account given in the Oazettt was pur- 
posely exaggerated in order to stimulate subscriptions to the com- 
pany. If one adopted such a view, the reliability of later reports 
found in the Oazrttt would be seriously called in que!it[on and all 
information glrnned from thai source would be of doubtful value. 
Fortunately a letter, written by de Chambri to Colbert, on the eve 
of departure of the fleet from I.a Rochelle, makes it possible 
to reconcile the two accounts. "There are ready to sail from this 
port several vtaBels belonging to the West India Company, L'Bar- 
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employment to 100 or ISO sliips. It will send out to the 
islands at least eight or ten each month."** From Dieppe 
came the news that on January 14 there sailed from that 
port two vessels which had been equipped by orders of 
the company's directors at Rouen. Other vessels, belong- 
ing to the company, it stated, had sailed from the same 
port only a few days before. Four more vessels would be 
prepared to sail at the end of the month.* There is thus 
indicated by the Gazette a total of eight ships sailing 
for the islands during the month of January, 166.'5. 

The company had, however, allowed its expenditures to 
run far ahead of the amount of money subscribed to it or 

monit. Lb St. Sebailien, Ls Mercier and La Susanna, all of 300 to 
400 tons. . . . There has already sailtKl a little vessel named L» 
Choramg, to carry dispatches to M. de Tracy. She carried also a 
cargo of merchandise. Another vessel, named Lf Armet de la Com- 
pagtiU, which is almost laden and is of 500 tons, will sail In five or 
six days. This makes six vessels without counting the one belonging 
to the king, named L» Trrran. Another vessel, named La Marit, at 
about 400 tons, which is being equipped in this port, will sail in about 
fifteen days." Bib. Nat. MSS., Mil Colbert. 131 bii. foU. 454-lSfi. 

It Is to be noticed that in the first part of this letter, the informa- 
tion which Du Tertre gives about the salting of the first fleet is 
entirely confirmed. It remains to be spcn if the report printed in the 
OazetU Is also ronfirmed. The dispatch in the Oazettt is dated at 
La Rochelle on December 91, a werk after the SHiling of the fleet. 
De Charabrj remarked that Lei Armea de la Compagnie would be 
ready to sail on December IB or 19, which would make a total of six 
vessels going to the islands without counting Le Terron. which had 
sailed a few days before the fleet, and arrived at Guadeloupe on 
February 3. (Areh. Nat. Col.. Cj, I, letter from du Lion. April 8, 
166S.) It is po.ssible tliat Lrt Armtt de la Compaffnie sailed before 
December 91, as de Clodort thought it would do, and that the writer 
of the dispatch from La RucheUe included it and Le Trrrnn in his 
count, so that he reported thnt seven vesaels had sailed for the islands. 
This would seem to offer a plausible explanation of the lack of agree- 
ment between the dispatch printed in the Gazelle and the account 
given in Du Tertre. It enables one to nccept with more conviction 
the later reports which appear in the OoMffe, 
a Ibid.. I6(i5, p, 109. 
M Ibid. 
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placed at its dispoRal. It is neceasary only to recall what 
has been recounted in a former chapter to know that the 
total subscriptions for the year 1661 amounted only to 
983,000 livres, and that probably of this sum only about 
500,000 livres, at most, represented funds which could be 
expended by the company. It was not with such a com- 
paratively small sum that the purchase of many vesseU 
and of many cargoes could be made. 

The directors frankly admitted that their expenditures 
had been much larger than their funds. They justified 
their conduct to Colbert in the following way: 

"Inasmuch as the first design in the establishment o( the 
said conipniiy was to exclude from the islands the Dutch trad- 
ers, who were in control of commerce, and as it was not possi- 
ble to do that except by sending at once enough merchandise 
for the subsistence of the planters, tlic directors should not and 
could not have regulated their expenditures according to the 
sums actually subscribed to the company. . . . The letters 
of M. de Tracy, filled with complaints that not half of what 
was necessary was being sent to the islands, justified haste, and 
when he wrote that it would take at least eighty vessels and 
3,000,000 livres worth of merchandise to satisfy the needs 
of the islands and drive out the Dutch (which is much exagger- 
ated), the said directors were forced to make large expendi- 
tures for vessels and merchandise."'' 

These large expenditures alarmed the stockholders and 
made them fear that they would be held responsible for the 
debts of the company to an amount larger than that of 
their subscriptions. To allay this fear, an arret of Decem- 
ber 16, 1664, was published which guaranteed shareholders 
in the company against any such responsibility-"^ In spite 
of this assurance, subscriptions came in very slowly. Thus, 

a Arch. Col., Fj, 15. M^moire dcs Directeurs de la Cie. des Ind. Oc. 
pour rcndre rslson k Mgr. Colbert de lewr conduilc, 1685. 
a Arch. Nat, E, ITIT, fol. 259. 
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for the first month of the new year, 1665, only five were 
received for a total of 53,000 livres. The king had not as 
yet contributed a cent. Colbert seemed too absorbed in the 
promotion of the East India Company to devote much 
attention to the aifaira of the West India Company. 

Colbert did open a small source of revenue for the com- 
pany by granting it, on February 12, the farm for the 
collection of a special import duty of 6d. the pound, 
levied at Rouen on sugar and wax. The farm was granted 
on the condition that the company pay yearly 24,000 
livrea to the city of Rouen and 20,000 livres to the king, 
or a total of 44,000 livres. The surplus was to go to the 
profit of the company. With the exception of the year 
1666, when the revenue was 1601 liv, 8s. 6d. less than 
the aforesaid 44,000 liires, the farm proved a source of 
profit, varying from 11,669 liv. 15s. in 1665, to 77,981 
livres in 1672, and representing, for the years 1666 to 
1672, a total profit of 372,478 liv. Ss. 3d. The com- 
pany also profited from the fact that it was not forced to 
pay this tax on the sugar which it imported from the 
islands to Rouen. It is to be remarked, however, that 
although the farm later proved profitable, it offered no 
immediate relief to the company, for it yielded a gain of 
only 11,669 liv. Is. in 1665, a loss of 1501 liv. 18s. in 
1666, and a gain of 18,151 liv. 16s. in 1667, or a total 
gain for the first three years of less than 30,000 livres." 
The directors were forced to seek money elsewhere. 
They decided, in their meeting of February H, to 
borrow 600,000 livres. An arrft of February 14 author- 
ized the company to borrow the said sum "for one year 
and at whatever rate of interest it chooses, for the pay- 
's Arch. Nut., G7, ISli, Entrait du grand livre de la Cie, des Ind. 
Oc "Comples des droits de 6d. pour livre sur les sucrca et clres 
entrants ea la viUc et banlieu de Rouen." Chetnln-Dupontts, pp. 
S7-38. 
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ment of which sum the directors may pledge all the effects 
of the company." It was from the fermiers gineraux dea 
aide* that the sum was borrowed.'* With these funds at its 
disposal the company was enabled to continue its ship- 
ments, which had been interrupted during the last two 
weeks in January and throughout the month of February. 
On March 3, three large vessels sailed from La Rochelle 
for the islands. Three others were being equipped in the 
same port and would be ready to aail within another week. 
On March 6, another sailed from Honfleur and according 
to the calculations of the directors at Rouen, two more 
would be ready to sail from Dieppe at the end of the 
month.* 

In spite of the very praiseworthy efforts made by the 
directors, the company had not proved itself equal to the 
task of satisfying the needs of the islands. Thus, near the 
beginning of April, 1665, de Chambr^ wrote from Guade- 
loupe to de Clodor^ : "We are in about the same state of 
affairs as you. The proof is that I should be obliged to 
drink water, if it were not for the fact that M. de Tracy 
is here. As for meat, five days from now there will not 
be a pound in our stores. It is for this reason that both 
you and we are in great need of the arrival of vessels. It 
must he that bad weather has prevailed, for according to 
the letters which I have received, eight or ten vessels should 
have arrived."* Du Lion, governor of Guadeloupe, wrote 
about the same date that the company was not sending 
more than half enough vessels to satisfy the needs of the 
planters." Even the vessels which had been sent lately 
failed to contain in their cargoes one important article, 

» Arch. Nat., E, ITIT, fol 259; Arch. Col, Fj, Mdmoire sur la Cle. 
dcs Ind. Oc, 166T. Against 55,000 llrreB of this amount shares of the 
company's stock were Issued. 

l^OaittU, 1665, p. 3St, La Rochelle, March 6, 1665. 

«Du Terire, III, 195. 

WArch. Nat CoL, C7, I. April, 1 
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a fact which, according to Du Tertre, aroused much dis- 
content against the company. This article was shoes for 
the women. "This omission," remarks the historian, "was 
all the more dangerous, because it aroused natures more 
sensitive and vindictive than those of men. When the 
women saw that there was nothing for them in the com- 
pany's ships and that some of them would have to go 
barefooted to mass, they lost patience. It is certain 
that the anger of the women who had thus been disap- 
pointed contributed much toward the rebellion of which 
we shall have occasion to speak presently, especially so, 
for in the islands women have much influence over their 
husbands."" 

The company had also failed to provide enough small 
barks by which the transportation of crops from the plan- 
tations along the coast to centers of trade was made. The 
harvest in the islands gave promise in the spring of 1665 of 
being "so abundant that more than twenty vessels seemed 
necessary for its exportation."" Du Lion remarked that 
only about half enough vessels were in sight to take away 
the products of Guadeloupe. Letters from different ports 
of France to correspondents in the island brought the news 
that the West India Company refused to transport mer- 
chandise of individual traders in spite of the promises 
which had been made to the planters." All of these things, 
together with the fact that the company sold its merchan- 
dise much dearer than the Dutch had been accustomed to 
do, caused a widespread feeling of discontent and of rebel- 
lion in the islands, and especially in that of Martinique, 
where rebellion shortly afterwards broke out. 

First came word to de Clodorf from one of the com- 
pany's agents that some rebels in Cabesterre had hoisted 

«Du Tertre, 111,318-219. 

» Ibid. 

» Arch. Nat Col., C7. 1, April 8, 1865. 
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the Dutch flag with the cry, "Vive les 'HvUii.tidaiB et lea 
Flamands !" The governor let the mcident pass -unnoticed 
for the moment in order to abide a. more favourable season 
to reply. A few days later, the planters of Bassetpfre 
came in great numbers to present a petition to thegQV-, 
emor, in which they complained that the company he.H 
failed to carry out the regulations established by de' 
Tracy. The framers of the petition had been very care- 
ful to address de Clodor^ as governor for the king, and 
not as governor under the authority of the West India 
Company. De Clodor^ received the petition and read it. 
Thereupon, he harangued the crowd, urging patience and 
promising to send the petition to the company and to 
exert his own influence in obtaining satisfaction for them. 
He urged them to remain loyal in the meantime, and not 
to assemble again without his permission. Thanks to the 
spirit of moderation of some of the planters, the gov- 
ernor's words were heeded. Promises were made to be 
obedient to his requests, and the crowd dispersed, appar- 
ently in a spirit of submission." 

This was followed a short time afterwards by a similar 
demonstration on the part of the tobacco "stringers," who 
were the most turbulent class in the islands and who 
during about half the year were idle, spending their time 
roaming from plantation to plantation, from cabaret to 
cabaret, and who "under the shadow of bottles and mugs 
hatched out all the rebellions in the Antilles." They 
marched in great numbers to the governor. De Clodore 
was indignant at seeing such a crowd and refused to 
listen to their grievances unless they chose some repre- 
sentatives to present them to him. The governor's wishes 
were complied with. Their representatives made the com- 
plaint that the agents of the company were insolent and 
that only about half of their needs were being satisfied 

«Du Tertre, III, BIT. 
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by the company." De Chambr^ urged patience, assuring 
them that' in a short while the stores of the company 
would be -adequately supplied to provide plenty for all, 
"To remove present disorders, they had only to place an 
■ honest planter in each store who could supervise the dis- 
■ -.tiribution of merchandise, with the understanding that if 

. ■ the clerks did not heed the orders given them, he [de 
Chambr^] would either dismiss them, or punish them 
according to their merits. This gave satisfaction, and 
for the second time a band of rebels disbanded, apparently 
contented."" 

Both de Clodor^ and de Chambre were so alarmed over 

the spirit of the planters, however, that they decided to 

build a fort as a refuge in time of rebellion. Plans were 

accordingly drawn up, the foundations dug, the stones 

/ dressed, all the material collected and the construction 

' / actually begun, when orders arrived from the directors of 
the company to stop the work. It is to be remarked that 
the directors gave these orders on the recommendation of 
de La Barre, who had recently returned to France, and 
who made the recommendation apparently through hos- 
tility to do Clodor^. The fact is worth noting, because the 
hostility between de Clodor^ and de La Barre became very 
pronounced in 1666 and was not without certain impor- 
tance in the history of the company, 

Bechameil seems to have recognized the importance of 
sending ships to the islands in order to quell the spirit of 
revolt, for he wrote to Colbert that it was necessary to 
send twenty vessels to the islands during the months of 
April and May," It was undoubtedly to enable the com- 
pany to accomplish this that Colbert decided at last to aid 
it financially. On March 16. he made a personal sub- 
scription of 30,000 Uvres, hut much more important was 
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the fact that he opened the royal treasury. Thus there 
were subscribed, in the name of the king, 187,000 livres on 
March 26: 100,000 livrea on April 22; 100.000 livres on 
May 16; and 100,000 livres on June 22, making a total 
of iSTjOOO livres furnished by the royal treasury within 
the space of three months. 

The company was thus enabled to send out immediately 
two expeditions. About May 15, a fleet of seven vessels 
sailed from La Rochelle for the islands, and on May 17, 
four others sailed from St. Malo.** None of these vessels 
arrived in time, however, to prevent a very serious rebel- 
lion at Martinique, which arose in the following way. In 
the regulations established by de Tracy at Martinique on 
March 17, 1665, it was provided that the ships of the 
company should transport into the ports of France sugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and other products for the planters at the 
rate of seven livres the hundredweight, all import duties 
to be paid by the company. The company refused to be 
bound by this agreement, for de Tracy, in establishing the 
rate, supposed that the exemption from the payment of 
one-half the import duties ordinarily levied in P'rance on 
products of the islands was valid not only for goods 
belonging to the company but for all those imported in 
its ships, and therefore thought that the company would 
be obliged to pay only two livres as import duty and would 
have the remaining five livres the hundredweight as pay- 
ment for transportation. This, however, was not the case, 
for the re venue- farmers demanded four livres per hundred- 
weight on all products belonging to individuals and 
brought by the company's own sliips. The company felt 
itself justified in interpreting the spirit of de Tracy's 
regulation by demanding five livres per hundredweight for 
freight and four livres instead of two for the import duty, 

u QazrlU, 1S65, p. 510. 
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thus making a total of nine livres instead of seven," An 
arret of the congeil d'etat of June 6, 1665, sustained the 
company's decision and, -when judgments were rendered in 
the admiralty courts of Dieppe and Houen against the 
company in favour of individual merchants who refused 
to pay more than seven livres per hundredweight on goods 
consigned to them from the islands and transported in the 
company's vessels, another arret of November 26, 1665, 
annulled the decisions and ordered the arret of June 6 to 
be enforced." 

This refusal of the company to abide by the regulations 
of de Tracy was taken as an excuse by some planters at 
Martinique to stir up a rebellion. On June 1, in the dis- 
trict of Casepilote, one Guillaiime Roy with ten or twelve 
companions attacked the agent of the company and forced 
him to flee for his life. They were joined by about a hun- 
dred other planters and sacked the company's store, with 
cries of "Aux annes !" They forced everyone to obey the 
cry and marched from plantation to plantation exciting 
all to rebellion. They attempted to win as their leader 
Sieur de Merville, a Ueutenant, assuring him that they were 
in communication with all the other parts of the islands and 
that by the morrow all would be in their hands. At his 
refusal they attempted to win Sieur de Lisle, who in his 
turn refused the command by feigning a case of gout, 
and went straightway to inform the governor." 

Again the courage and promptness of de Clodor^ saved 
the day for the company. "Tlie diligence which the gov- 
ernor showed is almost inconceivable. It was one o'clock 
in the afternoon when he received news of the outbreak of 
the rebellion. Casepilote was a distance of ten long miles 
over a very difficult mountain road. Nevertheless, he 

"Areh. Sat.. E, 1717, No.. 997. 

• Arch. CaU Fj, 17, Extrait de Reg. du consell d'itat. 

« Du Tertre, III, 99«-937. 
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assembled his troops and arrived there before nightfall, 
which comes before six o'clock."" On the point of depar- 
ture, de Laubi^re, the lieutenant-governor, informed him 
that rebellion had also broken out in the district of Carbet 
at three miles distance from St. Pierre, and that there 
were signs of a general rebellion. De Clodor^ commanded 
the ships in the harfmur to draw as close as possible to the 
shore in order that their cannon might be utilized in case 
of emergency. He then set his troops in march to attack 
the rebels of Casepilote. 

On arriving in the district of Carbet, he found that the 
rebels had taken Bight and returned to their homes. At 
Casepilote, a loyal lieutenant, de Valmcni^re, bad per- 
suaded many rebels to return to their allegiance. The 
rest fled to the woods at the appearance of the governor 
with his armed force. De CIodor4 was finiily resolved to 
punish the leaders of the revolt and yet was afraid that 
he would frighten them farther into the woods. Sharp 
practice was resorted to. He had an interview with the 
curate of the district in wliich he said that it was necessary 
for everyone to return to his post of duty and employed 
other ambiguous expressions, so that good curate inferred 
that the governor would pardon everyone, and so 
announced it in the church on the morrow. This an- 
nouncement gave assurance to all those whom fear had 
driven into hiding^nd even the most guilty, except two, 
returned to their homos. But the two were captured by 
a sergeant who was implicated in the rebellion, and who 
thereby gained his pardon. All the leaders were then 
arrested and imprisoned." 

No sooner had this rebellion been put down than the 
news came of the preparation of a more serious uprising 
in Cabesterre, It presented the most difficult task which 

•■Ibid., Ill, 936. 

" Du Tcrtre, III, 2S». 
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the governor had yet eDcountered, because it was the dis- 
trict the farthest distant from St. Pierre and the most 
inaccessible of the whole island. Promptness and shrewd- 
again proved effective. De Clodor^ at once sent to 
Cabesterre, du Chesne, a lieutenant, with twelve soldiers of 
lOps. In order to disguise the real purpose of 
the act he commanded du Chesne to arrest Planson, the 
West India Company's agent in the district, against whom 
the planters were making violent complaints. At the same 
time he wrote a letter to de Vepre, one of the commanding 
officers in Cabesterre, to send him full information of the 
rebellion, and to conduct into his presence his father-in- 
law, Sieur de Mass^, one of the chief planters and also one 
of the leaders of the rebellion. It was in this way that the 
rebellion was suppressed before it had a chance to break 



Fortune again played into the governor's hands. This 
time he received news in advance of a plot being formed at 
Canonville. A Jesuit priest appeared, conducting into his 
presence a woman who was the wife of one of the conspira- 
tors in a plot. On being assured that her husband would 
not suffer, she disclosed to the governor that the night 
before some fifty men had come to her house and had a 
> f prolonged conference with her husband.and that it was 

there agreed that on the morrow at nightfall^ two hun- / 
dred armed men would assemble to march straight against 
the governor. Again the principal leaders were arrested 
and another revolt was nipped in the bud.'* 

It is necessary to reflect only for a moment to recognize 
in these rebellions and plots of rebellions a spirit of unrest 
and discontent which was all but universal at Martinique, 
and which had not proved disastrous for the authority of 
the company, because an energetic and courageous gov- 
ernor held the reins of power. 

M Du Terlre, 111, 931. 
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De La Barre, who waa actually at MartiDique en route 
from Cayenne to France, was requested by de Clodor6 to 
give his opinion as to the punishment which should be 
meted out to the loaders of the late rebellions. He replied 
in writing under date of June 20 : 

"... Before expressing my opinion on this matter, I deem 
it necessary to consider two things of importance. The first 
is the condition of the islands and the state of mind of the 
planters ; the second, the interests of the company. As to the 
first, one should recognize that the planters are composed of 
two classes, namely those who have property and hence inter- 
ests at stake, and those who have none nor the means of acquir- 
ing any. Both classes are sore from the fact that His Majesty 
has prohibited the commerce of the islands to foreigners. 
They are both convinced that they will be m.ide to suffer losses 
in their commerce, in the value of their property and in their 
affairs in general. . . . 

"As to the interests of the company, it is undeniable that 
from its debut the company has not been able to furnish the 
islands with supplies in the same abundance as forei^ers had 
been accustomed to do for more than twenty years. It is to 
the interest of the company to silence complaints, to appease 
the troubled spirits, and to break up the factions of do-noth- 
ings who would be able in course of time to win the more in- 
fluential planters to their cause, who might join them either 
from a desire to protect their own intcresta or from fear of 
seditions. It is thus clear that it is to the company's interest 
the spirit of rebellion and to make it possible for every 



one to return to work. 
I believe, are necessary, i 
now pending before the c 
all those who have reasoi 
in such a way that - . . 



fear 



1 all." 



omplish this two things, 
imely. a prompt settling of all cases 
urts and an assurance of pardon for 
to fear. I.et matters be conducted 
punishment may fall on a few and 



De Chambr4 expressed the opinion that the rebellions 

at Martinique were being caused by two classes of people, 

n Du Tertie, III, 934-937. Sec also Relation d« rAmiriqut, I. 
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the riffraff, and the merchants, who as a consequence of 
the company's raonopolj remained without employment 
and with their stores empty and their fortunes wrecked. 

"To tell the truth as I see it," remarked Du Tertre, 
"one must seek for the real cause of all these rebellions in 
the inveterate hatred of the people against the name of 
a company and its agents. This hatred has always been 
stimulated by the adroit employment of two bugbears 
which have been dangled before the eyes of tlie planters by 
those who have wished to be masters of the commerce. 
The first is the small amount of succour furnished by the 
first two companies and the tyrannical and capricious 
spirit of their agents, the second is the high price at which 
supplies are sold by companies.'"* 

Whatever may be the principal causes of this spirit of 
rebellion, it is certain that affairs at Martinique were in 
a bad way in this summer of 1665, and that the West 
India Company, more than a year after its creation, had 
not proved itself equal to the task of satisfying the needs 
of the planters, of stimulating the growth of industry and 
of building up a thrifty trade. It must not escape notice, 
however, that the spirit of rebellion seems to indicate that 
the monopoly of trade was being asserted by the com- 
pany and that Dutch vessels were no longer bringing mer- 
chandise from Holland. If this he true. It means that a 
part of Colbert's plan in creating the company had been, 
at least temporarily, realized. 

It may be recalled that according to the dispatches 
contained in the Gazette, the company sent out eleven ves- 
sels during the month of May. It apparently sent no 
more until the month of July. During the first week of 
that month, three of its vessels sailed from Havre for the 
islands. Tliey were all three captured by the English 
frigates, searched for Dutch goods, but allowed to con- 

UDu Tertre, III, 938. 
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tinue their way.*" B^chameil wrote to Colbert on July 93, 
1665, that 200 soldiers would be sent to Martinique 
"aboard vessels which will sail during the month of 
August."" But no records have been found of the sailing 
of vessels either during the month of August or during the 
months following. One of the company's vessels arrived 
from the islands at Dieppe about July 1, and on the 6th 
another at Havre with a cargo valued at 150,000 livres. 
On July 16, there arrived at Uunkerque "one of the first 
vessels which the West India Company had sent out to the 
islands of America. It had a cargo of tobacco and 
,ug.r."» 

No evidence has been found, however, which makes it 
possible to say that the number either of vessels sent out 
to the islands, or of those received in France, was of 
importance. One of the directors asserted in a memoir 
that the company received but small returns from the large 
outlay of capital in the islands. This explains why the 
company was in its chronic state of lack of funds. Its 
books were still open for subscription, but no appreciable 
sums were subscribed. Colbert was forced to provide 
funds. On July 31, tlie king subscribed 100,000 livres, 
300,000 livres on September 4, and finally, 600,000 livres 
on December 4. This made a total of 1,387,000 livres 
subscribed by the king within ten months. The large sub- 
scription of December 4 was perhaps made in order to 

^Qazttlt, 1665, p. 699. These three vessels were probably those 
referred to in thp following entraft fratn the Calendars: "Warrant to 
the commissioners for Priies at suit of the French West India Com- 
pany, the three ships of Dieppe, the Joniu, Ihc HereuUt, and Florit- 
tant, laden with goods (or Barbary and Martinique which will spoil if 
they wait the usual forms of the Admiralty Court." Cal. St, Fap., 
Dom., 1664-1665, p. 476, July 14, 166S. The Jonat was captured neap 
Brest, on its return, by En^Ush corsairs. 

M Bib. Nat. MSS., Ma. Colbert, 130 bit, fol. WW. 

K Ooxtttt, ieS5, p. 609. 
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aid the company in the crisis of an approaching war with 
England." 

The company's commerce became considerably embar- 
rassed by English corsairs. During the summer and fall of 
1665, although France and England were yet nominally at 
peace, thej captured five vessels belonging to the West 
India Company,'' In order to offset these losses, an arret 
of February 24, 1666, authorized the West India Company 
to seize, cither on land or on sea, English goods to the 
value of 620,000 Ijvres, notwithstanding the three months 

WArch, Nat, G,, 1312. 

^ Arch. Nat., E, 1733, lola. 93-9S. Arrft portatit represallles contre 
les Anglais pour la Cie. des Ind. Oc., February 21, IGGB; Gairtle, 1666, 
No. 897; Arch. Col, Fa, 15. M&noire iraportante pour la Cie des Ind, 
Oc 1667. La Fortune, 350 Eons, captain J. Thomaa, laden in July, 
1665, at the island of Martinique with a cargo of 8000 rolls of tobacco, 
of which 5800 belonged to the company and the rest, together with 
a certain quantity of sugar, ginger and other goods, to planters of the 
said island, en route for France, was captured by some English ves- 
sels under the pretext that the vessel was of Dutch construction and 
In spile of the protests of the captain, was taken to Nevis and after- 
wards to Jamaica. Loss, 190,000 livres to the company and 40,000 to 
Individuals. 

The St. Jtan d'ffambottrg, Nicolas Billlet, captain, laden at 
Hamburg with a cargo of masts, tar, clay, lumber and other merdian- 
dlse for the company, was captured by Engli.ih corsairs, in September, 
1865, taken to Dover, ordered released, recaptured and taken to Ply- 
mouth. After a delay of six weeks, the Admiralty Court ordered its 
release, but merchandise to the value of 60,000 Ilvres was seiied under 
the pretext that the king had need of it. No payment had yet been 
made for the said mcrchandis-c in February, 1666. 

The St. Pierre of Lo Rochelle, PIngnult, captain, was captured In 
the English Channel in October, 1665. It had a cargo of sugar, 
tobacco and other products laden at Guadeloupe, and belonging to 
the company and planters of said island. It was taken to Plymouth 
and declared good price. Loss to the company. 100,000 livres and 
"much more to individuals." . . ■ 

The St. Jean de Dieppe. 100 tons, Le Moyne, captain, which had 
sailed from Dieppe in May, 1665, for Cape Verde and Senegal, on Its 
return voyage was forced by stress of weather lo put Into Waterford, 
Ireland. In spite of the assertion of the captain that his vessel and 
CArgo were French, It was selied and searched. "Many letters were 
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grace which had been granted English merchants at the 
declaration of war in January.** The British Admiralty 
Courts granted the West India Company £10,639^9d. ster- 
ling for its claims in regard to the St. Jean of Hamburg, 
the Jonas and the St. Jean of Dieppe. They declared the 
St. Pierre good prize and refused to pronounce judgment 
on the La Fortune before receiving news from Jamaica.** 
The directors of the company asserted that the total loss 
sustained from these captures amounted to 465,900 livres."" 

Navigation became so dangerous that an embargo was 
laid which forbade French vessels, without special permis- 
sion, to go into the English Channel, or to carry on com- 
merce with England, Scotland, or Ireland." Bechameil 
addressed a memoir to Colbert in November, 1665, to 
explain the very serious embarrassments which the com- 
pany faced in the present crisis, "The company," he said, 
"has at present twenty vessels in the ports of the Channel 
and in Holland, which already have their cargoes or are 
ready to take them,"*'' In addition it had two vessels char- 
found in her directed to merchants in Amsterdain and to othera o( 
the United Province. Many Dutch were also found aboard." The 
vessel with her cargo was therefore ordered confiscated. Loss to the 
company, 50,000 livrc.i. Cal. St. Papert. Ireland. lRSS-1665. p. 669, 
contains a letter from the Earl of Orrey to Secretary Arlington, of 
November IS, 1665, in which the news Is given of Uie capture of the 
81. Jean. Id. 16(>6-1669: "Copy of the note of the appraisement of 
the Si. John of Dieppe, her apparatus and goods." 

Li Jonat was captured near Brest in the fall of 1665, and confis- 
cated at Tangier. Her cargo, accord ing to the estimates of the 
British authorities, was^about 60,000 livres. / 

" Arch. Nat., E, 1T33, fols. 93-95. ' 

s»Areh. Aff. Etrang., M4m. et Doc, Am<!rlque, V, fol. 968. 

"J Arch. Col., Fj, IT, Mimoire des piicea touch, lea navires pris par 
les Anglais avont la declaration dc la gurrrc. 

« Bib. Nat MSS., Mil. Colbert, 133. foL 32B. 

•JThey were as follows i 
At Havre: 

Lt Mareitr, 400 tons, with a cargo for Cayenne. It will take 190 
young women together with n certain number of servants. 

Ill 
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tered. Of these twenty- two vessels, fourteen were actually 
taking, or prepared to take, cargoes for the West Indies; 
one, the St, Pierre, had been captured on its return from 
Guadeloupe. There were thus fifteen out of a total of 
twenty-two occupied with the trade of the islands. To these 
must be added the three vessels indicated in the memoir as 
being ready to sail for the coast of Guinea, whence they 
were to carry cargoes of slaves to the islands, making thus 
a grand total of eighteen. Only one vessel was destined for 
Cayenne and one for Senegal, and none for Canada. This 
is quite a striking indication of how completely the affairs 
of the company were centered in the islands. B^chameil 

L$ Bl. Michel with a cargo for the islands. It is to call at Madeira. 

Le Marioain, 300 tons, with a cargo for the islands. It is to caU at 
Madeira. 

La Marie, 350 Ions, with a cargo for the Islands. It is to call at 
Madeira. 
At Honfleur: 

St. Jmn. Is taking cnrgo for the islauds. 
At Dieppe: 

L'Btfiianet, SOO tons, with cargo for Cape Verde Islands and 
Senegal. 

La Bergire, 350 tons, to take cargo for the islands. 
At Dunkerque! 

Let Armai d* France, 360 tons, with cargo for the islands. 

St. Antoine, 130 tons, to take cargo for the islands. 
At St Malo! 

Le Grand St. Jean, with cargo for the Islnnds. 

La Pueelle, 360 ton.i, with cargo for the islands. 

Le Lion d'Or, 350 tons, to take cargo for the islands. 
In Holland; 

La Juttiet, 300 tons, ready to sail with eargo for Guinea. 

L'Angiliqve, 350 tons, ready to sail with cargo for Guinea. 

Le St. Guillavme, 350 tons, ready to sail with cargo (or Guinea. 

L'Trondelle, 160 tons, ready to sail with cargo for the islands. 

Le Comte FranQoit, 300 tons, ready to sail with cargo for the 
Islands. 

Le Dauphin, to take cargo in France for the islands. 
[These last two were chartered by the company.] 
In Zealand: 

La Lvconu, 350 tons, ready to sail with cargo for the Islands. 
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informed Colbert that the four vessels at Havre were 
waiting for tlie sis from Holland in order to sail in com- 
pany with them, but added that "unless they were escorted 
by some armed vessels, it would be very dangerous to let 
them risk the voyage," He requested that a suitable escort 
be provided by the king." 

How many of these vessels really sailed it is not possible 
to say. The Gazette fails to indicate any sailings for the 
West Indies between those of the month of July, 1665, 
which have been noted above, and the month of March, 
1666. An order was issued on December It to the Admir- 
alty officials of St. Malo to permit three vessels, Le St. 
Jean, La Pucelle and Le Lion d'Or, to sail from that port 
for the islands." Janon, French consul at Middleburg, 
wrote to Colbert, under the date of December 4, 1665, that 
two vessels had recently sailed for the islands from that 
port by way of the north of Scotland, but had been forced 
to return on account of bad weather." Were these vessels 
two of those belonging to the West India Company men- 
tioned in the memoir of November, 1665? If so, it would 
seem to indicate that the plan of sending the vessels in 
Holland with those actually at Havre by way of the Chan- 
nel had been abandoned, either because suitable escort 

At Gothenburg: 

Le Chariot d'Or, with a cargo of mastB for Lb Rochcllc. 
In BngtBnd: 

Lt SI, Pierre, 260 tona, with a cargo from the islanda. 
The vessel referred to above as being captured by English 

At Hamburg: 

A flfboHt with a cargo for France. Arch. Col., Fj, IT. M^to. de la 
Cle. des Ind. Oc., Besoin des Isles et Terre ferme de TAm. et la n^ces- 
aiti de poiirvoir k In setirct* des pais de ladite compngnie tant pour 
lesd. Isles que pour la Guinfo dans la corjoncture de ta rupture avec 
les Anglais. 

o Ibid. 

MArch. Aff. Etrong., M4ra. et Doc., Amtrique, V, 193. 

« Bib. Nat. MSS., M«. Colbert. 134, fol. 131. 
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could not be furnished bj the king, or because prudence 
dictjited such a course. If this be true, it is more than 
probable that the vessels from Havre did not sail. There 
is a passage in a memoir presented by the directors to 
Colbert in May, 1666, which seems to indicate the some 
thing: 

"Tile company has at present, in the ports of Holland, of 
Zealand, Dunkerque, Dieppe, Havre and St. Malo, fifteen of 
its vessels freighted for Cape Verd, Senegal, Cayenne and the 
West Indies, which have been wailing for three months for the 
Channel to be free. There is more than 600,000 livres worth 
of merchandise in these vessels. . . . The company can very 
well stop making new purchases, as it has actually done, for 
it is well supplied witli vessels, but it cannot afford to stop 
its expeditions to the isJands for, besides the faet that the 
planters would suffer, it would be unnhle to market in France 
all the merehnndise which it has on hand to the value of 1 ,000,- 
000 livtea."" 

Of the twenty-two vessels enumerated by the memoir of 
November, 1665, the St, Pierre was being detained in Eng- 
land as a prize, Le Chariot d'Or was at Gothenburg, and 
a flyboat was at Hamburg. The other nineteen were In 
the ports of Holland and of northern France, Of these 
nineteen we have already indicated that the passports were 
issued on December 14 to three vessels. Le St, Jean, La 
Pucelle and Le Lion d'Or, to sail from St. Malo for the 
West Indies. La Pucelle and Le Lion d'Or, however, did 
not proceed at once to the islands, for both were at La 
Rochelle in April, and they formed part of de La Barre's 
fleet which sailed from that port in June.'' Le St. Jean did 
continue its way to the islands, for its presence at St. 
Christopher on April 27, 1666, is noted by the Gazette." 

MAreh. Col., F^, IT, Eslat pr£s. dcs affaires de la Cie. dcs lad. 
Oc. de Franee, inni, 1666. 
"Dii Tertrp, IV. Ilfi. 
<a Oiattlt, 1666, p. »U. 
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Thus we know positively that three of these nineteen ves- 
sels sailed. This leaves sixteen vessels of which we have no 
information up to the beginning of May, 1666. The 
memoir of May, 1666, says that fifteen of the company's 
vessels had been waiting for three months to set sail. It 
is more than probable that the phrase "depuis trois mois" 
does not state, or did not attempt to state, with precision 
the time which the vessels had been kept waiting. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that this is true in regard to 
La Justice and Le St. Antmm, for the former is indicated 
in the memoir of 1666 as being in Holland ready to set 
sail, and the latter at Dunkcrque also ready. These ves- 
sels, however, did not set sail from Holland liefore May 
86. They turned the north of Scotland and arrived at 
Martinique on July 28." We have no less than four long 
dispatches written from the islands and published in the 
Gazette of 1666. They bear the dates of April, May and 
August, 1666. None of the other sixteen vessels in ques- 
tion is mentioned as being in the islands." It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that the West India Company's com- 
merce, so far as the Important northern ports were con- 
cerned, was almost completely blocked during a period of 
several months. We have no positive evidence of any im- 
portant aid at all being sent to the islands by the company 
between July, 1665. and June 7, 1666, the date of the 
departure of the expedition sent out from La Rochelle 
under de La Barre's command, of which an account will 
be given in the following chapter. 

The close of the year 1665 marks the end of the first 
period of the West India Company, for, shortly after the 
beginning of the following year, the war with England 
began, which, as we shall see, had an important influence 

»0os»((*, 1666, p. TfiS, ond No. 138. p. 11118. Letter from Martin- 
ique to the directors of the West India Compoiijr. 
t°Ibld., 1606, Nos. 106, lis, 138, and 157. 
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upon its history. One naturallj pauses to ask what the 
company had been able to accomplish. We are fortunate 
in having had preserved for us, in the few papers of the 
company which have survived, a memoir presented by the 
directors to Colbert, very probably in the month of 
November, 1665, and containing a statement of the things 
which the company had done. The most interesting pas- 
sages are the following : 

"After a year or a little more, the company has, to the 
astonishment of all nations, placed upon the sea sixty vessels 
of ^00, 800 and 400 tons, of which it has bought, or had built, 
forty representing an outlay of 1,200,000 livres. ... It has 
laden vessels for 1,.'500,000 livres worth of various sorts of 
merchandise for the islands, 150,000 livres for Canada, 200,- 
000 livres for Senegal, Cape Verde and the coast of Guinea. 
Returns are beginning to come in from the islands, but in 
such small measure that the company has not as yet received 
any revenue of importance, for it has received only tobacco, 
for which there is no sale on account of the Dutch war. The 
only profit gained is that from freight. It has been spent 
for the repairing of vessels in order that they miglit return 
promptly to the islands. . . . The pressing need to supply 
food-stuffs and furnishings in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the deplorable state of affairs of last year, has forced the 
directors to stock all of the warehouses, situated in the ports 
where the company has subdircctors and correspondents, with a 
supply of these articles ... so that the company has in 
these several warehouses goods to the value of more than 
600,000 livres, without counting the contracts which it has 
made for the delivery of salt meat. 

"Inasmuch as the number of vessels which the company lias 
at present cannot satisfy the needs of eommeree in all of the 
countries which His Majesty has conceded to it. the said 
directors have made contracts for the construction in France 
of several more, which are actually being built. Two of these 
vessels, large and beautiful, have already been launched and 
two more will take the water before the end of the year, 
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"The company has also amassed a supply of lumber, flax, 
cordage, tar, masts and other things necessary for the calkiog, 
equipment nnd nrmatnetit of its vessels. Thus by its orders 
two large flutes have come from Hamburg with full cargoes 
of these articles, the value of which amounts to 20,000 or 
25,000 ^cus. 

"Besides all of this ... it has taken possession of the dif- 
ferent lands of its concession, or rather restored them to the 
allegiance of His Majesty, For this it has had to make large 
expenditures, as in the ease of Cayenne, of Cape Verde and 
of Senegal, and besides to buy the several islands from pro- 
prietors, for which it assumed large obligations, amounting 
to more than' 1,000,000 lirres, of which sum it has actually 
paid 134,000 livres and must pay the remainder on the dates 
exacted by the contracts. 

"This is but a short r6siitn6 of the things which the com- 
pany has accomplished since its establishment."" 

The West India Company had, m fact, as this memoir 
asserts, done much to deserve praise. It had occupied with 
varying success different parts of its concession. Thus, 
near the beginning of 1665, it sent Sieur Jacquet to Sene- 
gal as the director of its commerce.'^ By the end of the 
year, according to the claims of its directors, it ha^ estab- 
lished there a post of sixty men and merchandise to the 
value of 250,000 livres. It has already been noted that it 
sent out one of its vessels, Le St. Jean, from Dieppe, in 
May, 1665, which on its return was captured with its 
cargo in November, 1665.'^ 

Efforts had been made to dev«]op trade on the coast 
of Guinea in order to supply the islands with slaves. Thus, 
on February 8, 1665, a contract was made with Sieur 
Carolof, " heretofore commander for the West India Com- 

HArch. Col., Fj. 17, M^moire de la Cie. dea Ind. Oc. aur I'iUt oil 
file se trouve et les Bcniurs quVUe attrnd du Roy, 166S. 
^ Labat, Kovvttle Stlalion dt VAfriqut, I, 16. 
n Ak^ Col., Pj, 15, Memoir, 1665. 
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pany and at present a naturalized French citizen, assisted 
by Jean Andr^, Baron de Woltrogue, a German gentle- 
man and his brother-in-law." This contract gave Carolof 
command for sis years of all posts which he might eetab- 
Jish in tlie kingdoms of Luango, Congo, Angola, and all 
others situated on the coast of Africa between the equator 
and the Cape of Good Hope. It bound him to carry to 
the French islands all negroes captured or gained by 
trade. He was given full freedom to sell these negroea 
freely in the islands, on condition that the company's 
agent be permitted to choose aeven per cent of them before 
they were offered for sale. All products received in 
exchange were to be brought directly to La Rochelle, 
Dunkerque, or any other port of France, All sugar was 
to be delivered directly to the company at the rate of 
eighteen livres per hundredweight net. The company 
assumed the obligation to pay all import duties and the 
expense of unloading the cargo. Of all merchandise sent 
to France directly from the coast of Guinea, Carolof was 
to pay seven per cent to the company. Finally, Carolof 
was permitted to fly the company's ensign on all vessels 
which he employed in this commerce. In November of 
this same year, 1665, the company had three vessels in 
Holland ready with cargoes to sail for the coast of Guinea. 
Whether these vessels had been equipped by Carolof in 
fulfillment of the above contract, or by the company on 
its own account, the writer is unable to say. In a later 
chapter it will be shown that Carolof commanded an expe- 
dition equipped by the company in 1670 and sent to Mar- 
tinique with cargoes of slaves. He was also in Guade- 
loupe in 1672, engaged in the same trade. 

The company had also taken possession of Canada in 
1665. It sent three large vessels there during the course 
of that year.'* 

'* Arch. Col,, F}, 15, yUmolie sur le Canada par le< direeteura de 
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Most important of all, the company had taken posses- 
sion of the several West India islands and thereby liad 
brought to an end the period of proprietary rule, and had 
restored these islands to the national domain. It gained 
for itself, thereby, a rich field for the development of its 
commerce, and it was in this field that it expended its most 
important efforts. 

What had the company done in equipping vessels and 
establishing commerce? It is necessary to correct an error 
which has been repeated time after time in endeavoring to 
answer this question. The Dicttonnairc (f/ Commerce of /"■ 
the EncyclopMie vUthodique, in its article on the West 
India Company, remarks: "The funds to maintain such an 
extensive commerce were proportional to the enterprise 
and were ao considerable that in less than six months the 
company equipped more than forty-five vessels, by means 
of which it took possession of all the lands of its conces- 
sion and established trade with them."" This statement 
has been accepted by Bonnassieux and repeated from him 
by Chemin-Dupont^.'* We have already seen that the 
first expedition of the company was not sent out before 
December 14>. That is to say, the West India Company, 
far from being able to arm "more than forty-five vessels in 
less than six months," armed seven at the most before the 
end of the year 1664, which was nearly eight months after 
its letters-patent were granted. It has also been shown 
that the company was not able to take possession of the 
islands before February and the months following of the 
year 1665. Furthermore, the directors of the company 
claimed in the memoir, written probably in November, 
1665, and quoted above, that the company had at that 
la Cie. des Ind. Oc. 1686; Cat. St. Pap., Am. and W. I.. 1661-1066, 
No. leST. 

»Tome 1, p. 641. 

*> Bonnassicux, Lti Orandti Compagniet d» Commerct, p. 3T1; 
Cliemfn-Dupontia, pp. 36-37. 
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time at its disposal some sixty vessels, of which forty were 
owned by it, and the remainder, it is to be presumed, char- 
tered. It is nowhere claimed in that memoir that the com- 
pany had actually equipped and sent out that number of 
vessels. On the contrary, as has been seen, at the end of 
1665 the company had some twenty vessels locked in the 
Channel ports and in the ports of Holland, unable to sail 
on account of the danger of being captured by English 
corsairs. It has also been shown that almost all these ves- 
sels were still at anchor in these ports in May, 1666. But 
May, 1666, is two years after the establishment of the 
company. So that it is more than probable that it had 
not, even at that date, actually equipped forty-five vessels 
for voyages to the islands, and that, therefore, the state- 
ment quoted from the Encyclopedie metlutdiqite is entirely 
inaccurate. 

According to the sailings reported in the Gazette in 
1664 and 1665, fifteen of the company's vessels sailed 
from La Rochelle, one from Nantes, one from Bordeaux, 
four from St. Malo, three from Havre, two from Dieppe, 
and one from Honfleur, and one from Tesel (Holland), 
which makes a total of twenty-eight. One cannot be sure, 
of course, that the reports in the Gazette contain a cwn- 
plete list of all sailings for the two years, but it is prob- 
able that they indicate the approximate activity of the 
company. If so, it is a most creditable showing, especially 
when one considers that the company's capital was small, 
and that it did not succeed in sending its first expedition 
to the islands before December, 1664<, and that conse- 
quently the above figures would represent the sailings for 
the year December, 1664, to December, 1665. Further- 
more, the list of vessels which the company had ready to 
send out in November, 166.'), shows that it was well on the 
road to increase the trade which it had begun. As com- 
pared with what the French East India Company had 
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accomplished witHn the same period, results were very 
encouraging. It is the most creditable showing that any 
commercial company had ever maJe in France. 

There can be but Httle doubt that the directors had 
worked conscientiously against great odds for the accom- 
plishment of the gigantic task of driving out the Dutch 
and of supplying the inlands. There can also be but little 
doubt that they had fallen far short of attaining this 
goal. Even if it be supposed that the company had actu- 
ally sent out the sixty vessels said to be at its disposal in 
November, 1666 — the most favourable estimate which was 
made of its activity^it would still be far short of supply- 
ing the place of the hundred or hundred and twenty vessels 
which the Dutch had been accustomed to send to the islands 
annually according to the estimate of de Formont. The 
cries of "Vive les Hollandais!" which resounded through ^4^^, ^So 
Martinique told their story of the company's failure to t vf-, 
supply the needs of the planters. 

In spite of the 1,387,000 hvres contributed by the king 
during the last ten months, the end of the year 1665 found 
the company deeply in debt. To the total of 2,587,000 
livres of subscription was opposed an indebtedness of more 
than 4,000,000 livres. Its deficit amounted, in January, 
1666, to more than 2,000,000 livres." To aid the com- 
pany to escape from its financial embarrassments, the 
directors made a most interesting suggestion: 

"The directors, in searching for every means to sustain the 
company, cannot refrain from proposing; to Mon seigneur 
[Colliert] a suggestion which he entertained at one time him- 
self, of uniting the two companies [the East and West India 
Companies] and thus place the funds of the East India Com- 
pany at the disposal of the West India Company- . . . Or 
one might consolidate a part of tlie capital of the former, say 
for 1,000.000 or 1,500,000 livres. with that of the latter and 
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place two or three of its directors on the board of the West 
India Company."" 

This suggestion was not adopted, but it is most interesting 
in disclosing to us the fact that Colbert had at one time 
thought of uniting the two companies and thus bringing 
into existence a company even more gigantic in its scope, 
and offering to it the world for its conquest. 

The West India Company faced the outbreak of a war, 
which was destined to occur in the following year, heavily 
burdened with debt and with its ships locked in the ports 
of northern France. It was highly regrettable that just 
at a moment when it seemed prepared to advance upon the 
road of commercial expansion, the affairs of state dictated 
a declaration of war with England which called into play 
all the company's capital and all of its resources for the 
military defense of the islands, and thus made it impossible 
to use them for the development of its commerce. 

"Arch. Col., Fj, IS, Mimoire des Direeteure de la Cie. des Ind. 
Oc., mai, 1666. 
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The West India Company, 1666-1667 



rri HE year 1666 dawne d ben eath the clouds of an 
■*■ approaching war. It has already been seen that 
the company's commerce suffered from the captures oper- 
ated by KngHsh corsairs and that the English Channel 
was considered too dangerous to risk the cargoes of mer- 
chant vessels in its waters. The directors seem to have 
entertained at first some hopes of maintaining neutrality 
between the two nations in the islands. "The orders of 
the court and of the company to the governors to main- 
tain the principle of ncutrahty," says Du Tertre, "were 
so explicit that they considered it as a matter wliich had 
been agreed upon." One of the directors of the company, 
Pocquetin by name, seemed so convinced of the fact, that, 
so late as May S, 1666, he sent out a vessel with a cargo 
of wine under instructions to call at Barbadoes to trade, 
before proceeding to Martinique.^ De Sales, the French 
governor at St. Christopher, seems to have renewed the 
treaty with the Enghsh governor that peace would be 
maintained between the two nations in that island, in case 
of a declaration of war in Europe,' These hopes, however, 
proved vain. The war was destined to prove more violent 
in the islands than in Europe. 

No attempt will be made here to follow the events of the 
war. The reader will find a detailed account thereof in 
Du Tertre, It will be attempted to give an account only 
of those events in which the interests of the company were 
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affected and in which it was called upon to expend its 
energy in the defense of the islands. 
/ The official declaration of war against the English was 

signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, on January 26, 1666. Du 
Tertre makes a very serious charge against the West 
India Company in regard to notifying the islands of this 
fact, "The English governors," he says, "received the 
news of the fact by the middle of April, whereas the West 
India Company displayed such small diligence in inform- 
ing our governors that Captain Forant, commanding the 
St. Nicolag, which bore the dispatches of the court, did 
not sail from France before the month of March, so that 
the commander, de Sales, was killed [in the first battle at 
St. Christopher] before learning from France the news 
of the declaration of war."' 

We have, however, a letter from de Clodor^ to Colbert, 
dated at Martinique, May 23, 1666, in wliich he says: "I 
received on March 19, the letters which His Majesty and 
you did me the honour to write on February 2 and 6, and 
by which I was informed of the declaration of war against 
England."' It seems very evident from this letter that 
either Du Tertre was misinformed or that there was some 
unexplained negligence on the part of de Clodore at Mar- 
tinique in sending news to St, Christopher. The latter is 
highly improbable. On the contrary, either the govern- 
ment or the company showed promptness in communicat- 
ing the news to the islands. The declaration of war 
signed on January 26, letters written on February 2 and 
6, received at Martinique on March 19, is a most respect- 
l able schedule for the seventeenth century. 

De Clodore, before the arrival of the news, became con- 
vinced of the bad faith of the English and made prepara- 
tions for the conflict. Thus he sent a special warning to 

'Du Tertre, IV, 13. 

iBib. Nat. MSS., Mil. Colbert, 13B bU, foL 6S4. 
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de Sales, governor of St, Christopher, to be on his guard. 
Du Lion, the governor at Guadeloupe, was warned per- / 
sonally by de Cliambr^, uid^the governors of the other/ 
islands by letters. De Clodore completed the forts and 
batteries which were under construction at Martinique, 
increased his forces and put everything in such good 
order that all approaches to the islands were well guarded 
against attacks by the enemy. Du Lion likewise placed 
Guadeloupe in a state of defense. The governors of St. 
Christopher, Marie Galante, Grenada and St. Domingo, 
in response to the warnings given by de Clodor^, prepared 
their forces of varying strength for the conflict. 

The company, however, had not made adequate provi- 
sion for the protection of the islands. Ammunition was 
exceedingly scarce. There was not enough in all the 
islands to sustain a battle of two hours' duration. This 
was partly relieved by the fact that the Dutch brought 
800 pounds of powder to Guadeloupe. Furthermore, 
there was a scarcity of food supplies which made the plant- 
ers murmur against the company. It was not wholly 
responsible for this fact, however. The vessels which were 
ready with their cargoes to sail for the islands in Novem- 
ber, 1665, did not do so, because suitable escorts could 
not be furnished by the king to conduct them beyond the 
zone of danger. Bechameil had distinctly stated the 
necessity for such escort. Colbert seems to have made no 
response to this request and, in failing to do so, he must 
be held at least partially responsible for the lack of ammu- 
nition and food supplies which the company's vessels 
would have brought. 

Fortunately the islands did not suffer seriously from 
these facts, because the English were not prepared to take 
the offensive. They seemed to think that the French were 
in an excellent state of preparation. Thus Governor Wil- 

tDuTertre. IV, * ff. 
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loughby wrote to the king on May 12, 1666: "The French 
spare no cost to supply their plantations with shipping, 
men, arms, and ammunition, all from home, and keep gar- 
risons in every island, well paid and disciplined, all done 
by a company."* 

The edition of the Gazette for September 3, 1666, was 
devoted entirely to the description of the first important 
event of the war in the islands. The headhnes announced : 
"The details of the defeat of the English and of the cap- 
ture of their forts, arms and standards in the island of St. 
Christopher in America effected by the French under the 
command of M, de Sales, commander under the authority 
of the West India Company."' It told the story of the 
victory gained by the French in April preceding. The 
English had been reinforced by some 600 or 700 men, prin- 
cipally buccaneers under the command of Captain Morgan 
from Jamaica, so that they greatly outnumbered the 
French, in the proportion of six to one, according to Du 
Tertre, of two, three and four to one, according to various 
English accounts as given in the Calendars,' They fur- 
thermore had the advantage of position, for they occupied 
the center of the island and were united, whereas the 
French occupied the two extremities and were disunited. 
In spite of these advantages, the courageous and well- 
directed attacks of the French leaders, de Sales and St. 
Laurent, won a rapid and decisive victory. The English 
claimed that their defeat was due to cowardice shown by 
their leaders.' The French account in the Gazette reported 

tCal. SI. Pap. Col.. Am. ^ W. Ittd., 1661-1688, No. 1301. 




*Cal. St. Pap.. Am. ^ W. Ind., 1661-1668. No. 11T9, Relation o* 
the loss of St. Christopher. 

'llius a tiBtid of refugees, on arriving In a small vesad at Swan- 
sea in September, reported that St. Christopher had been lost by 
reason of the cowardire and indiscretion of the governor, Watts, 
and the other officers. Ibid.. No. 1978. See also otiier accounts. 
Nob. 1304 and 1900. 
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that Governor Watts was accused of treaBOn by Morgan 
and forced at the point of a pistol to march to battle.'" 
Captain Morgan and his buccaneers, on the other hand, 
seemed to have shown much courage. Thus out of a total 
of 860, there remained only about seventeen of them who 
had not been lulled or wounded. Captain Morgan him- 
self was among the killed. "This victory," says Du Ter- 
tre, "is beyond doubt one of the most remarkable and 
noteworthy of this century, for the French, with 800 or 
900 men, killed more than 1000, disarmed or made prison- 
ers more than 3000, captured five standards and con- 
quered with all of its forts one of the most beautiful 
islands of the Antilles."" 

By the articles of surrender the English ceded all forts, 
artillery and firearms. Vagabonds and persons not pos- 
sessing plantations were forced to leave the island at once. 
Owners of plantations could remain or retire, as they chose. 
If they chose to retire, they could dispose of their real 
estate, slaves and live stock to the French^and embark 
with their families and movables. If they chose to remain, 
they would be forced to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French king and to the West India Company. They 
would be granted religious liberty, provided they did not 
exercise it in public assemblies.** 

Most of the English refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance and their expulsion began. The task of super- 
intending their transportation was performed by St. Laur- 
ent and de Chambr^, the general agent of the West India 
Company, who had come to St. Christopher with reinforce- 
ments from Guadeloupe on learning of the victory. From 
May 8 to June 8, no less than 8000 persons, according to 



I'OaitUi, 1666, p. 919. 
I'Du Tcrtre. IV, 4J. 
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Du Tertrc, were transported to various places. Some were 
sent to Montaerrat and Antigua, others to Jamaica, Ber- 
muda and St. Domingo, still others to Virginia. Some 
800 or 900 Irish were sent to St. Bartholomew to culti- 
vate the plantations which the French planters had left, 
in order to strengthen the colony at St. Christopher, 
Three or four hundred more were sent to Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. No less then 400 contracts of sale were 
registered for the transfer of plantations by the English 
to the French, which represented a total value of 3.000,000 
pounds of sugar or 450,000 livres of money." 

The news of this victory was received with joy in France, 
The king, Colbert, and the directors of the company, 
wrote most eulogistic letters to St. Laurent. Colbert 
informed him that the king, as a mark of his apprecia- 
tion, granted him 1000 4cus. The directors informed him 
that they had chosen him to succeed the late de Sales as 
governor of St. Christopher. 

The first battle had ended decidedly in favour of the 
French and the whole of St. Christopher passed into the 
hands of the West India Company. The burden of defense 
thereby became greater. The victory meant an increase 
of responsibility and an additional drain upon its re- 
sources. 

The company had faced the crisis of a foreign war in 
a very embarrassing financial condition. The directors 
consequently hesitated to engage the company's credit by 
further expenditures. But conferences, held at the begin- 
ning of 1666 with de Laubi&re, lieutenant-governor of 
Martinique, who had been sent to France by de ClodorS to 
depict the deplorable condition of affairs at Martinique 
and to urge them to send relief, made the directors decide 
to equip another expedition. De La Barre, who was in 
Holland occupied with the affairs of the company, was 
Du Tertre, IV. 69-63. 
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BummoDed to Paris to give his advice. The directors had 
not yet given Up hope that a treaty of neutrahty could 
be made with England^and thought that the expedition 
of two or three vessels would be sufficient. De La Barre, 
on arriving at Paris, quickly destroyed this illusion by 
assuring them that the English were waiting only for the 
outbreak of a war in order to attempt the conquest of all 
tie French islands. In accordance with his advice it was 
decided to equip a strong fleet and send it to the islands 
UBder his command." 

Preparations were immediately begun at I.a Rochelle. 
The king, in response to a request by the directors, 
granted permission to levy four companies of 100 sol- 
diers each and to place in command Sieur de Lten, cap- 
tain of a company of the regiment of Navarre. Haste was 
made to put the fleet in readiness to sail. The vessels were 
laden with ammunition for the defense of the islands and 
with supplies for the relief of the planters. Troops, pas- 
sengers, and cargoes were all embarked^aml The fleet set 
sail from La Rochelle on May «6, 1666." 

It was a mistake, as events proved, to place de La Barre 
in command. Even before the sailing of the fleet, Colbert 
de Terron warned Colbert of the danger: "M, de La 
Barre is impatient to sail. ... It is very easy to see 
that his thoughts are not of warfare, for which he has no 
disposition. He has no thought than that of establishing 
at Cayenne a part of his family which is to accompany 
him. ■ . . Under the smallest pretext, he will change his 
route and proceed to Cayenne with the women and best 

»Du Tertre, IV. 118-117, 

Ulhid., pp. 118-119. It WHS composed of ten vessels, Lf Bt. 
Oeorffti, iS fannon, fljing the admirol's pennant, Le St. ChrUtopher, 
9S cannon, L» Mtrei»r, 24 ennnon, VHirondtlU, 14 cannon, l,» Lion 
d'Or, 14 cannon. La Dorothft, 8 cannon, Lt Cher Amy, 10 cannon. 
La pMMlIa, 14 camum, a gallot^and a bark of 50 tona. 
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men whom he has on board."" Most prophetic words^ 
which should have served as a warning to Colbert and to 
the directors of the company! 

The fleet sailed with favourable winds, but encountered 
such a rude southwester that it was forced to retura 
almost immediately to La Rochelle, The flagship, Le St. 
Georges, was found so badly damaged that it was consid- 
ered unfit to make the voyage. Fortunately another of 
the company's vessels, Le Florissant, armed with twenty- 
eight cannon, was found near La Rochelle and substituted. 
The fleet sailed again on June 8. This time the St. Chris- 
topher was fouled by one of the other ships and so badly 
damaged that it was forced to return to La Rochelle, 
The rest of the fleet continued its way. It arrived at the 
Madeira Islands on June 27, where de La Barre learned 
that war had already broken out in the islands and that, 
furthermore, a squadron of twelve English vessels had 
sailed from the Madeiras on June 6 for the West Indies. 
Instead, however, of making haste to carry relief to 
the islands, as duty commanded him to do, he decided to 
direct his whole fleet to Cayenne.'' 

De La Barre himself explains the reason for this deci- 
sion by saying that after his arrival at the Madeiras, he 
took counsel with the most experienced navigators in his 
fleet, who said that inasmuch "as it was not possible to 
sail from the Madeiras before July 10, by reason of the 
cargoes which they were compelled to take aboard, it 
would not be possible to arrive in the islands before the 
first days of August which is the season of the greatest 
danger on account of storms ^and during which only 
rash and imprudent sailors dare approach near the 
coasts of the islands ; . . . that thus the fleet in arriving 
in the islands at such a season woidd be obliged to take 

wBib. Nat. MSS.. Mil. Colbert, 137 bU. fol. 049. 
wDu Tcrtre, IV, 134. 
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refuge Id the cul-de-sac of Martlmque, which was a very 
uahealth; anchorage and where the greater part of the 
crews might die from sickness; that it could not render 
an; service to the islands at such a. season. . . . These 
considerations, after being discussed, influenced Sieur de 
La Barre to change the plan, which had been agreed upon 
with Sieur Colbert de Terron, to sail directly to the 
islands, and made him decide to go first to Cayenne in 
accordance with the first orders which had been given 
him."" 

This explanation is not convincing. One naturally 
AslcB why it was necessary for de La Barre to go all the 
way to the Madeiras before learning that it would be dan- 
gerous to arrive in the Antilles toward the first of August. 
It is evident that de La Barre did not act in good faith 
and that he gave this explanation only as a pretext to hide 
the truth, which Colbert de Terron had already divined, 
namely that he bad his heart set on building up the colony 
at Cayenne and was willing, at almost any cost to the 
Antilles, to sidetrack the expedition for the profit of that 
colony. 

In accordance with his decision, de La Barre rcprovi- 
sioned his ships in the Madeiras, made a stop of another 
ten days at Santiago In the Cape Verde Islands to buy 
live stock, and finally sailed on July 2.5 for Cayenne. He 
was separated on .July 27 and 30 from the rest of his 
vessels, all of which arrived at Cayenne between October 
6 and 12, except one, which did not arrive until the last 
of October." They were thus nearly three months on the 
way from Santiago to Cayenne. Their cargoes were so 
badly damaged that they furnished small aid to the col- 
ony. Much surprise was felt at the failure to find de La 
Barre at their arrival. For forty-eight long days he had 
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struggled against head vinds and unfavourable tides. At! 
the end of that time, finding himself separated from his 
fleet and still far from his destination and without a 
supply of water to drink, he at last gave up hope of reach- 
. J ing Cajenne^and turned his lone vessel toward Martinique. 

In the meantime, the eolonies had been suffering and 
the spirit of rebellion had reappeared, which might have 
been prevented, had de La Barre obeyed orders and arrived 
in season with his fleet. After the defeat, of the English 
at St. Christopher, the planters, who had shown them- 
selves courageous and loyal subjects in combating the 
enemy, grew impatient at the unfulfilled promises of the 
company's agents. Many found their plantations dam- 
Oj. aged by the war, and poverty seemed greater than ever, 

v j in spite of the brilliant victory, ^iedition would have 
broken out, but for the prompt action of de St. Laurent 
in arresting two of the most rebellious leaders. In Mar- 
tinique, a revolt of some importance did break out againitj 
the company. 

On July 13, de Clodorfi received word that some plant" 
ers in Cabesterre had refused to obey his orders to aid 
in strengthening the fortifications of the islands, com- 
plaining that they did not have food to eat. A little 
later in the day, he received additional news that all the 
planters of the district were in open revolt and were mov^ 
ing towards the district of Precheur which was to 
a rendezvous with other rebels. De Clodor^ was thua, 
forced to turn his attention from defense against the: 
enemy to the quelling of a rebellion against the company. 
Only four days before, yielding to the urgent requests of 
de Chambr6 and de St, Laurent, he had sent his own picked 
troops to St. Christopher. He, however, gave orders 
promptly to the commanders of the different districts to 
hold their troops in readiness. He commanded de la 
Calle, chief agent of the West India Company in the 
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island, to assemble his troop of sixty clerks and employees 
of the company and to use it as a guard for the fort. 

Father Forcade, a Dominican, was sent to Cabesterre 
in order to persuade the planters to desist from rebellion, 
or, persuasion failing, to attempt to frighten them by 
assuring them that God would not desert the governor and 
that the larger planters would march with him against 
them. The leaders refused either to be persuadeti or to be 
frightened. The two leading rebels. La Riviere and Daniel 
Jousselin, assured the good father that they were deter- 
mined to perish rather than to submit to the company 
longer; that they were in intelligence with the planters of 
Basseterre, but that, nevertheless, they would send some 
one to confer with the governor. The rebels had already 
made the two commanding officers of the district prisoners. 
Father Forcade returned and reported to de Clodore that 
he was convinced that the rebels were determined to make 
good their threats. 

De Clodore found very little enthusiastic support among 
the commanding officers. When he assembled some of 
them to take counsel, he found many of the opinion that 
it would be wise to yield to the rebels or at least to satisfy 
them temporarily. He refused, however, to listen to the 
expression of such ideas, saying that such a course would 
mean the ruin of all and put the island in danger of being 
taken by the English. Delay in attack meant a rapid 
spread of the rebellion. Success of a rebellion meant 
savage treatment of the officials and of the rich planters. 
As for him, he was resolved to march directly against the 
insurgents. He summoned those who loved him and their 
/ duty^to follow him. 

The plan of the rebels of Cabesterre was to traverse Mt. 
Pflee in order to join those of Precheur. De Valmeni&re, 
one of the most trusted officers, was sent with a body of 
troops to capture the mountain and combat them at their 
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passage. At dawn of July 15, he set his troops in march 
and arrived at the summit of Mt. Pelee about ten o'clock. 
The rebels had anticipated his movements and were firmly 
entrenched. They fell victims, however, to their own 
stupidity and lost their vantage. They had forced the 
two commanders, Peri^re and Bouillon, whom they had 
taken prisoners before leaving Cabesterre, to accompany 
them. As quickly as these two officers realized that the 
troops commanded by de Valmeni^re were those sent by 
de Clodor^, they very adroitly made use of their situation 
to defeat and rout the rebels. They persuaded them 
that the troops in sight were none other than their friends 
from Precheur, who had come to join them. Under 
this pretext, Peri^re and Bouillon, who had gained some 
fifteen or twenty wavering rebels to their plot, were able 
to join de Valmeni^re and inform him of the situation. 
They returned straightway to the band of insurgents and 
informed them that de ClodorS was not present and they 
could confer with de Valmeni^ro in all security. The 
rebels fell at once into the trap. They deserted their 
posts of vantage and went down to the point which de 
Vahneni^re occupied. The two officers quickly raUied 
about them those whom they had won over and de- 
manded of the others whether they did not recognize them 
as their officers, and at the same time began to shout: 
"Vive le Roi et M. de Clodor^!" The most of the insur- 
gents were so surprised by these cries that they began to 
cry the same thing. An energetic attack was made upon 
the others. A volley was fired and some fifteen or six- 
teen of the mutineers lay dead or wounded. Peri&re 
sprang upon Jousselin, smote him with his sword and 
captured him. This quick turn of affairs spread terror 
among the rebels. They took to their heels and escaped 
into the woods. Some, however, in their flight encountered 
the troops led by de Clodor^ himself, who had marched 
U4 
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straight into Cabesterre, and were captured. The lead- 
ers were captured, thanks to rewaTda offered by the gov- 
ernor. Jousselin was hanged and Ri^-iere severely pun- 
ished. Some of the rest were condemned to three years 
of service to the company, others to the payment of large 
fines." 



"Such were the misfortunes cau 
the West India Company's agentf 
supplies which prevailed. 
was very fortunate 



L'd by the dishonesty of 

and by the scarcity of 

One must admit that the company 

having i 



who was loved and respected enough by the planters to make 
them fight and destroy their brothers, who were in revolt, 
as they themselves believed, only by reason of motives which 
they could not condemn. The design of the rebels was, after 
uniting themselves with those of Precheur, to march against 
St. Pierre, where they Mould force the governor to surrender 
his commission, to overthrow the company and to establish 
himself governor under the proprietorship of M. D'Esnambue, 
provided that he permitted the Dutch to trade in the island. 
They were nevertheless divided as to the choice of a governor, 
some desiring de Valmeniere, others de Clodore. But God 
willed otherwise."" 

It can easily be imagined with what impatience dc Clo- 
dor^ awaited relief from France. But de La Barre failed 
to appear. Some aid arrived shortly afterwards from 
another quarter. Three of the company's vessels which 
had sailed from Holland on May 25 arrived at Martinique 
on July 28. They were Le Lys, La Juttice (300 tons) 
and Le St. Antoine (130 tons). They brought with them 
two small English prizes, one with a cargo of salt fish and 
the other nith a cargo of tobacco from Virginia. About 
the same time, there arrived three Dutch vessels with 

»DuTertre, IV, B2 ff, 

n Ibid., IV. 13. 

SOaxattt, 1666, No. 189 and pp. T53 and 1166. 
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cargoes of supplies." Some two weeks later, on August 
9, arrived the St. Christopher, which, it maj be recalled, 
formed a part of de La Barre's fleet, hut was forced to 
put back into La Rochelle for repairs. It had aboard a 
hundred soldiers of the regiment of Poitou under the com- 
mand of Sieur de I'Alou and de Laubiere, the lieutenant- 
governor of Martinique. The latter raised high the hopes 
^ of all bj telling them that their suffering would soon be at 

' / an end, for a strong, well-equipped fleety under the com- 
mand of de La Barre, well laden with provisions, was on its 
way, that it had already touched at the Madeiras and 
should arrive shortly." 

Every eye was turned toward the horizon to see some 
sign of the approaching fleet. If that horizon had not 
been so limited, they might have seen a sight to turn 
them mad, for, thanks to the obstinate selfishness of de La 
Barre, the precious cargoes of supplies which they awaited 
were wasting away in mid-ocean in a struggle against 
adverse winds and unfavourable tides. 

At the arrival of the news of the victory at St. Chris- 
topher, the king resolved to send, at his own expense, 
another expedition to the islands. Orders were issued for 
the levying of 400 soldiers in Normandy and Navarre. 
The following vessels were equipped by the king: Le St. 
Sebastien (28 cannon), L'Aigle Notr (26), L'Aurore 
(16), Le Cher Amy (8), VEglige (16). "Two or three 
other vessels belonging to the West India Company were 
joined to this squadron."* This fleet sailed from La 
Rochelle on July 27 and arrived at Martinique on Septem- 
ber 15, two weeks before the arrival of de La Barre. The 
troops brought by this fleet remained only a very short 

» Du Trrtre. IV, 9S. 

a Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

»Du Tcrlre, IV, 123-133. See also Bib. Nat. MSS., Mil. Colbert, 
138 6u, fols. 813 and 936, for letters from Colbert de Terron in re- 
gard to the expedition; also vol. IW, fols. 1084 and 161. The last 
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while at Martinique as they were shortly transferred to St. 
Christopher. Finally de La Barre arrived, on October 1, 
not with his fleet, but with one lone vessel. The disappoint- 
ment of all must have been great, as they saw this poor 
remnant of the strong fleet which they had awaited so 
impatiently and on which they had placed so much hope.* 
I)e La Barre was forced, soon after hia arrival, to deal 
with a problem which he had done much to create and which 
demanded an immediate solution. The principal officers 
and planters of Martinique assembled and drew up a peti- 
tion which they presented to him. Their principal demands 
were: that the articles of de Tracy's ordinance be 
respected; that foreigners be admitted to trade in the 
islands: and that they be not discouraged from doing so 

reference contains a statement of the expenses of equipping the fleet 

which was as follows! 

For levying 400 men 4^0 llvres. 

400 swords 4,B0O livrea. 

780 muakeU 8^50 llvres. 

150 guns 1,800 llrrea. 

4 Btandards ISO livres. 

300 shoulder straps ST5 llvres. 

BOO lbs. fuse 1791lvrei. 

6tK) lbs. powder 300 livres. 

A quantity ot flints ..... fi livres. 

A quantity of lead 100 tlvrea. 

400 belts 600 livres. 

800 shirts 1,400 livres. 

400 uniforms 9,400 livres. 

400 pairs stockings 340 Uvres. 

800 pairs shoes 9,900 livres. 

400 hats BOO Ilvrea. 

BOO cravaltes 340 Ilvrea. 

Salaries for soldiers 3,790 livres. 

For their board and lodging .... 98380 llvres. 

Total 50,568 livres, 

» The other vessels of de La Barre's fleet, after having discharged 
most of their damaged cargoes at Cuvenne, set sail for the islands 
on November 13. Sec Rtlation de rAmirique, 1, 3T6. 
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by excessive duties laid on their merchandise; that the 
planters might bargain freely for the transportation to 
Europe of their sugar, indigo and tobacco without being 
forced to ask permission of the company's clerks, pro- 
vided they were not indebted to the company ; and that 
the maximum rate of transportation be fixed at ten 
deniers (money of Prance) the pound. The other demands 
concerned minor details of regulating and distributing 
merchandise. Among others the following regulations 
were made by de La Barre, de Clodor^ and de Chambrfi: 

"All Frenchmen shall enjoy the right to trade freely in the 
island of Martinique. They may import into the island what- 
ever merchandise they wish and may export, into whatever 
country in alliance with France which they choose, the pro- 
ducts received in exchange. For the said privilege they shall 
pay to the company an import duty of S^ per cent and an 
export duty of 2J^ per cent. 

"Likewise foreigners, at peace and in alliance with France, 
shall enjoy the same privilege on the condition of paying 
5 per cent on cargoes imported into the island and 3 per cent 
on cargoes exported therefrom."^ 

The directors of the West India Company in France, 
some three or four weeks previously, had come to a similar 
decision. They agreed to admit the Dutch to trade in the 
West Indies on condition of paying ten per cent both on 
incoming and outgoing cargoes, and private French trad- 
ers on paying five per cent.'' On learning of the terms of 
the regulations made at Martinique, the directors sent 
instructions that the regulations which they had made 
should have precedence over the latter." This action by 
the directors in admitting private French and Dutch trad- 
ers was of courRe an abnegation of tlie company's monop- 

WDu Trrtre, IV, lM-139. 

MArrfi. Nat. Col., Fj, 52, September 94, 1666. 

ns. Daney, Hat. d» la MarUniqua, II, I3S. 
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oly, but was regarded as a temporary expedient to relieve 
the crisis created by the war. 

After this, the attention of de La Barre and of all was 
turned to the struggle with the English. It was decided 
to make an attack upon the enemy itsd first upon the 
island of Antigua. All ships/ belonging to the West 
India Company actually in the islands^ were commanded 
by de La Barre to report for duty at Martinique, Eight 
responded to his call. The fleet sailed from Martinique 
for Antigua on November 2, and on the 4th an attack 
was made under the command of de La Barre. The resist- 
ance offered by the English was slight, for a landing was 
effected, the forts taken and the governor and his princi- 
pal officers captured all on the same day. On the morrow 
de Clodor^ and du Lion were sent with troops to complete 
the conquest of the island, which they did after some sharp 
fighting. Articles of surrender, essentially the same as 
those at St. Christopher, were signed. The conquest of 
the island seems not to have been thorough, however, due 
perhaps to the failure of de La Barre to grant the full 
quota of troops demanded for the purpose by de Clodor& 
Three weeks later, at the refusal of the English to abide 
by the treaty, de Clodori was compelled to return to the 
attack.* 

De La Barre attacked and took Montserrat in Febru- 
ary, 1667. Du Tertre states that he had no less than 
twenty-five vessels under his command when he quit Mar- 
tinique. The French for the moment "were masters of 
the sea."" This was changed, however, by the arrival in 
April, 1667, of ft strong English fleet which chose Nevis 
as the base of operations and captured five Dutch mer- 
chant vessels trading at Guadeloupe and blockaded effec- 
tively the island of St. Christopher. 
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De La Barre returned to Martinique and made prepara- 
tions to attack the fleet. He united under hia command 
the following vessels: Le Lys CouronjU (38 cannon), La 
Justice (32), La CoTworde (32), Le Florisjant (SO), Les 
Armes d'Angleterre (24), Le St. Christopher (26), 
UHarmonye (32), L'Hercules (26), Le St. Sebastien 
(34), VHirondelle (14), La Nostre Dame (10), Le Mer- 
cier (24), Le Marsouin ( 12), and two fireships. Atl these 
vessels belonged to the West India Company.'* In addi- 
tion there were four Dutch vessels armed with 108 cannon. 
In spite, however, of most elaborate preparations in the 
details of the order of battle, the fight with the English 
fleet off Nevis on May 20 was indecisive. De Clodor^ 
attributed the lack of victory to the cowardice shown by 
de La Barre. De La Barre in turn attributed it to the 
failure of de Clodore to obey orders.'^ The Dutch seemed 
to have been disgusted with the poor seamanship of the 
French. De La Barre withdrew to St. Christopher and a 
few days later the whole fleet returned to Martinique to 
await the attack of the English. They did not have to 
wait long, for the English fleet, under the command of 
Sir John Harman, began a series of attacks upon the 
island, which lasted fronj June 29 until July 6, and which 
proved of much consequence to the West India Company. 

After three unsuccessful attacks the English fleet 
entered the road of St, Pierre on July 6. On that day, 
after five hours of cannonading, an English fireship suc- 
ceeded in attaching itself to Le Lys Couronni, the French 
admiral, and setting her afire. Le St. Jean, an unnamed 
vessel, and two large flutes, Le MeTcier and Le Lion d'Or, 
the last two named laden, for Holland with cargoes valued 

32 Du Tertre, IV, 342-9*3, 

"See on this controvcray a pumplilet, entitled Plainlti et grief t 
priKfnIiM d Mffr, dr Colbert par M. de Clodori, and de La Barre, R»- 
latioit d« rJmirique, and Rnallj Du Tertre, IV, 3*3^60. 

!40 
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at 1,200,000 livres, also took fire and were "reduced to 
ashes, nothing being saved aboard them," The crews 
leaped into the sea and many were drowned.** Terror 
spread to the other vessels, soldiers and sailors jumped 
into the water, believing that all would be burned. Be- 
sides, they were no longer able to resist the cannonading 
of the enemy which was riddling their ships. But for a 
change of wind, all the other twenty-eight vessels might 
have been destroyed by fire, for they were all anchored 
close together. "The fire and the booming of cannon and 
the slaughter of our forces so frightened those who escaped 
from the vessels that it was almost impossible to stop them 
in their flight."" Only by heroic efforts was de Clodor^ 
able to check their rout, restore tlieir courage, rearm them 
and offer resistance to the enemy. Heroism saved the day 
from complete disaster." The English, apparently dis- 
heartened by the stubborn resistance, or else satisfied with 
the damage which they had wrought, retired at the moment 
when they seemed to have a complete victory in their grasp. 
At their withdrawal, de La Barrc gave orders that all 
vessels which remained should be entirely unladen, and 
that portholes be made so that tliey could be easily sunk, 
if the enemy returned. 

The English fleet reappeared on the morrow for a final 
attack. Again the heroic efforts saved Martinique from 
capture, but the English did not retire without forcing 
the French to sink their vessels near the shore in order to 
save them from capture or destruction, "Sir John Har- 
man has burned nineteen or twenty great French ships in 

"Du Tertrc, IV, 296-397; Rflalion de f.lmiriqut, II, 361. 

■ Do Tertfc. IV, 397. 

V*A woman, nameci Maddfine d'Orange, whose husband was 
gunner at the battery of St. Seboatien, remained unflinching bj bis 
lide during the combat, bringing eourngcouBly ammunition to aid in 
the conflict" See du Motey, Ouillavme d'Orangt et In Originti d«* 
A%tUUt FTanqaiitM. Chap. XXXI. 
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Martinico road,"" was a rather exaggerated English 
account of what happened, but it told the story of the 
great disatiter which had been inflicted upon the French. 
The significance of the victory was that it gave the Eng- 
lish control of the sea and made commerce almost impos- 
sible for the French, and that it inflicted a most serious 
flnancial loss upon the West India Company, for the 
directors estimated that ihe vessels destroyed by lire alone 
represented a loss of 400,000 livres." 

St, Christopher remained effectively blockaded, but the 
English seemed unable to capture it. Cayenne was cap- 
tured easily. The French settlement was pillaged, farm- 
houses were burned and sugar-mills destroyed." Thus 
much of the work for which the company had expended 
such large sums was undone and the losses were heavy. 

The proclamation of peace alone seems to have saved 
the French from greater disaster. The treaty of Breda 
was signed on July 31, 1667. The status ante bellum was 
restored so far as the islands were concerned." 

The war had proved disastrous to the West India Com- 
pany. Before the outbreak of the war, as we have seen, 
the company lost no less than five vessels from capture by 
EnglisJi corsairs. This represented a loss of some 272,000 
livrcs, deduction being made for the sums awarded by the 
'English admiralty courts. It lost during the course of 
the war: by shipwreck in the islands, Le St. Sebastien, a 
vessel of 250 tons, and L'AngMique of 3.50 tons; by cap- 
ture. La Suzanne (350 tons) and an unnamed vessel; by 
destruction at the hands of the enemy in "Martinico road," 
Le Lyi CouronnS, Le St. Jean, an unnamed vessel, Le Lion 

'"Cat. St. Pap. Col., Am. i' W. Ind., 16IS1-166S. No. ISiO. Wil- 
loughby to WiUinmson, July 19, 1S6T. Id., 1S91 and others. See index. 

3»Arch. Col., Fj, li. Mim. sur I'ital dcs affnirps dp la Cie. des 
Ind. Oc, Novrmbcr, 1687. 

*Du Tfrtre, IV. 313. 

HDu Tertre. IV. SI8.336. prints the test of the treaty. 
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d'Or (250 tons) and Le Mercier (400 tons), the two last 
named containing cargoes of sugar for France. Further- . 
more, the company had been forced to expend Us funds, 
or rather to sink itself deeper in debt, not for the advance- 
ment of its commerce, but for the defense of the islands 
against the enemy. What this meant is clearly under- 
stood, when one recalls such an attack as that of de La 
Barre against Antigua in November, 1666, where all the 
vessels of the company in the islands were put in battle 
array and thus called from the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce into the esacting duties of warfare, or when one 
remembers that many of the cargoes sent out to the islands 
were composed entirely of ammunition and of provisions 
for soldiers. The lo.fs to the company from the fact that 
production was virtually arrested during the war is incal- 
culable. The planter had been forced to turn his face to 
the battlefield and his back upon his plantation, with the 
result that there was not enough tobacco or sugar or 
indigo at the close of the war to lade the company's ves- 
sels. To the devastation and privation of war had been 
added, in the case of St. Christopher, the ravages of a 
violent storm. There on the first of September, store- 
houses and sugar-mills had been overturned, trees up- 
rooted, sugar-cane blown down and the plantations all 
ruined." 

It is interesting to note the estiTiiate made by the direct- 
ors of how much the war had cost the company. In a mem- 
oir," addressed by tliem to Colbert in November, 1667, they 
remarked: "It is evident from the company's books that 
without the expense of the war and the losses incurred 
therein, which together amount to more than 2,000,000 
livres, it would have gained during the first four years of 

UDu Tcrlre, IV. 299-399. 
o Arch. Col., Fj, MAnoire 
Ot, NoTtmber, 1867. 
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its existence 500,000 Uvres. . . . Thus without the burden 
of a war which the company' has sUBtalned for two years 
and in which it has employed all of its vessels and during 
which its agents and even all the planters of the islands 
have had time to think of nothing except their defense, the 
company would not have been forced to appeal constantly 
to His Majesty for aid." The directors estimated the 
losses as follows : 



Expenses of the war 

Captures by the English before the 

war ..... 
Sundry losses caused by the war 
Destruction by fire of five vessels and 

their cargoes at Martinique 
Depreciation of value of vessels which 

served in the war 

Total 



1,000,000 livre 



872,000 livres, 
250,000 livres. 



2,222,000 livres." 



The actual deficit of the company in November, 1667, 
was 1,639,860 livres. If, said the directors, one compared 
these two sums, it would be seen that the losses caused by 
the war were greater by 581,140 livres than the deficit. 

The company very naturally found itself, at the close of 
the war, in serious financial embarrassments, for Colbert 
had responded very feebly to the appeals for aid dunng 
the course of the war. Thus in May, 1666, the directors 
had informed him that the company was forced to meet 
pressing obligations amounting to 650,000 Hvres (300,- 
000 livres at Lyons, 150,000 livres at Rouen, and 200,000 
livres at Paris), and that it would be forced to go into 
bankruptcy, if some funds were not placed at its disposal. 
They estimated that the sum of 2,000,000 livres was neces- 

UThe directors rtrmarked that to this should be added Uie losses 
Hustainrd by the company by reason of cessation of eoiniDeree, whldi 
re Incalculable. 
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sary to enable the company to meet those obligations 
and to continue its commerce. But the royal treasury 
remained closed. Colbert attempted to satisfy temporarily 
these needs, however, by commanding the farmers of the 
taxes imposed for non-pursuit by the Chambre de Justice, 
to pay to the company sums amounting to 1,084.000 
livres" The total sura realized from this source for the 
year 1666 amounted to only 245,400 livres and this seems 
to be the entire amount placed at the disposal of the com- 
pany during the year." The income from the farm at 
Rouen was in deficit to the sum of 1601 Hv. 8s. fid. 
bert did not aid the company directly until 1667. On 
April 27, 230,000 livres, and again on September 4, 192,- 
000 livres from the royal treasury were placed at its dis- 
posal. But it was another case of "a drop of water on the 
tongue of a man with a fever." 

In November, 1667, the financial state of the company 
i follows : 



Funds furnished by the king 
at different times August 
17, I6fi4, to September *, 



The Fermiers gen. des Aidi 

pnid in 1665 . 
For which stock in thi 

pany was issued for 
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Stock anbscribed 1,784,000 lir. 

Farmers of taxes of Chambre 
de Justice, paid, 1666-67 607,000 lir. 

For which stock in the com- 
pany was issQcd for . 78,940 llr. 



The Company owea 
To Correspondent at Am- 
sterdam 
To different individuals . 
Deficit in cash account 



984,060 lir. 

84,000 lir. 
980,000 lir. 
70,000 lir. 



1,084,000 lir. 1,084,000 1 



Total 



Credit. 
82 vessels, estimated value 
Small boats in the islands 
Goods sent to islands on which 

agents have not made re- 
port — for 2,262,000 livres. 

Adding estimated profit of 

50 per cent, this should 

yield .... 3,898,000 liv. 
Returns already received, 

898,000 liv., plus probable 

expenses daring the war, 

1,000,000 liv., equals . 1,898,000 liv. 



2,000,000 lir. 



The Company has paid on the 

sums due for the islands . 
It has effects : 

At Tortuga for 

At Cape Verde and Senegal 

In Canada 

In wnrehouses in France . 

In Madeira 



9,888,860 lir. 



600,000 liv. 
20,000 Ur. 



2,000,000 lir. 
179,000 lir. 

80,000 lir. 
200,000 liv. 
260,000 lir. 
28S,000 Ur. 

20,000 lir. 
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An examination of the credit sheet will show that the 
company's assets were of doubtful value. It is hard to 
accept, for instance, the calculation that from 2,262,000 
livres of merchandise sent to the Islands, the company 
would realize 2,000,000 livres after the expenses of the 
war had been deducted. It is much more probable that a 
very large part of this sum would be and was lost in debts, 
especially when one takes into account the reckless way in 
which the company's agents granted credit to the planters. 
Again, among the company's assets one finds the value of 
the colony at Cayenne estimated at 600,000 livres. It is 
very evident that news had not yet been received of the 
pillage wrought by the English in that island. Much of 
the amount expended by the company for the establish- 
ment of that colony had been undoubtedly lost. 

At the end of November, Colbert opened the royal treas- 
ury and placed 713,000 livres at the disposal of the com- 
pany. On December 26, the fermiert geniraux des aidei 
paid 200,000 livres and the fermierg gdniraux de» gabeUes 
paid 160,000 livres. The total sum received by the com- 
pany for the year 1667 was 1,601,040 livres, of which His 
Majesty alone had contributed 1,131,000 li^-res. It was 
proposed to employ these new funds, half for the pay- 
ment of pressing debts and half for the maintenance of 
commerce." 

The directors informed Colbert that the company had 
thirty-two vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 7610 

"Arch. Col., Fa, IS, Memoir by the directora, November, I86T. 
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tons." It is to be noticed that in comparison with the num- 
ber of vessels owned bj the company at the close of 1665, 
which was estimated at forty, the company's fleet had 
decreased; that instead of having a large number of ves- 
sels well equipped and laden ready to sail for the islands, 
as in November, 1665, nearly half of its fleet, namely four- 
teen, were in the islands awaiting cargoes — many of them 
perhaps in much worse condition than the directors of the 
company realized. Of the vessels actually in Europe, 
two were being prepared to be sent to Cayenne, one to 
Santiago (Cape Verde Islands) to take a cargo of live 
stock, one to the coast of Guinea for a cargo of slaves, 
and ten to the islands. It is to be remarked in passing how 
completely the commerce of the islands was still absorbing 
the company's attention. It is also to be noticed that out 
of fifteen vessels in France eleven were at La Rochelle, for 
in 1665, it will be remembered, the great majority of the 
company's vessels were in the ports of northern France. 
Attention is called to this fact here, because the continual 
wars of Louis XIV's reign almost destroyed commerce 
between the Antilles and the northern ports and left it 

They were distributed as follows i 

the islandii: Le St. Antoitu (130 tons). La Mari/e (350), L'Har- 
monge (350). La Concordt (380), Lei Armei de Franrt (350), 
t'Hercuie* (300), L'Angilique (350), La Jtutice (300), La Notlrt 
Dame (liO), Le St. NiroSaa (950). LHiTondelle (ISO), Le St. Paul 
(350), til Licorne (350), Le St. Georget (400). 

In Holland: La Bergire (950 tons), ready to sail for the islands. 

At Hnvre: Le Mariouin (300 tons), Le Florinant (350), Le St. 
Onillavme (50), Le Uarchand (an English prixe, 30). 

At La Rochelle: Lei Armes de L'Anglelerre (prize, ISO tons}. La 
Vierge (120), Le Poitillon (190), La Pacelle (960). La SU. liorothie 
(£50), L'OrangeT (350). LAi (250). to take cargo at Bordeaux, Le 
Soucg (50). Lf Chaiieur (300), La Catherine (180), Le SI. Chriato- 
pAer (300). 

On the sea: LEopirance (300 tons), en route for Cayenne-, Lr St. 
Lottii d» Bagenne (300), coming from Senegal, 

148 
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almost entirel; in the hands of the traders of Bordeaux, 
La Rochelle and Nantes. 

Thus ended the second period of the company's history. 
Its finances were in a deplorable state, its commerce was in 
a state of decadence, its monopoly of trade was broken, 
for foreigners had been re-admitted to the privileges of 
commerce, and private French traders were permitted to 
trade freely. Between the two the company had been 
cheated out of the few crumbs which had fallen from the 
table of the planters during the war. It had a most diffi- 
cult task to gain its feet after such an enfeebling struggle. 
"It passed from a period of embarrassment into the period 
of its downfaU."** 

« Chemin-Dupontts, op. eit., 64. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The West India Company, 1668-1670 

¥ T was the general opinion in the islands at the close of 
^ the war, according to Du Tertre, that the West India 
Company was totally ruined and that its restoration could 
be effected only at the expense of much suffering to the 
planters. Houel would soon be back at Guadeloupe and 
du Parquet at Martinique. The Dutch ships would soon be 
coming freely, well laden as before with all sorts of mer- 
chandise to satisfy their needs.' There was much to justify 
such an opinion. The company was heavily in debt; a 
large number of its ships lay idle in different ports of the 
islands, some of them being much the worse for the ser- 
vice which they had be«n called upon to perform during 
the war. It was but an easy step backwards for the com- 
pany to retire and yield the place to the former proprie- 
tors, because it had as yet paid only a small part of the 
sums due them for the islands. The Dutch, re-admitted 
to the privileges of commerce during the war, were already 
trading with increased freedom, even without permits from 
the company. Thus the cry of the rebels, "Vive lea Hol- 
landaii," and the dream of all the planters to see the return 
of the old days of comparative prosperity seemed well on 
the road to realization. 

There was, however, the indomitable will of a great 
minister, which had not been fully reckoned with or fully 
understood. Colbert never debated for a moment the plan 
of taking a backward step by restoring proprietary rule. 
Least of all did he think of permitting the Dutch trader 
to reconquer the commerce of the French islands. A spe- 

1 Du Tcrtrc. IV, 335-336, 
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ciiil chapter will be devoted to the study of the persistent 
and uncompromising fight which he pursued against hira 
Mt^4w further attention need be paid to the subject here. 
As to the belief that the company was ruined and would 
be dissolved, some modem writers have misunderstood Col- 
bert's attitude toward the company at this time. M. 
Pigeonneau, for instance, remarks : "From the commence- 
ment of 1668, Colbert retained very few illusions as to the 
future of the West India Company. He regarded it hence- 
forth as a pis alter and awaited a propitious day to dis- 
solve it.'" This opinion has been accepted by M. Chemin- 
Dupontis.' There are several facts, however, which show 
that this opinion is erroneous. Colbert placed almost a 
million bvros at the disposal of the company near the end 
of the year 1667. No less than 713,000 livres of this sum 
were granted as late as November 30. This fact was 
regarded by the planters of the islands as ample evidence 
that the company was to be continued and would receive 
the support of Colbert.* Again in the autumn of 1667, His 
Majesty ordered a squadron of his vessels to be sent for a 
year's cruise in the West Indies and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was placed under the command of Sieur de La Rabes- 
de Treillebois. He was commanded to remain three 
months in the islands, and was ordered to direct his atten- 
tion principally to the maintenance of order and to the 
exclusion of foreigners from trade and to the protection of 
the interests of the West India Company. In regard to 
the last point, his instnictions were very definite: 

"His Majesty wills that Sieur de Treillebois make it clearly 
known to the planters that he intends to maintain the West 

* PigFoniiFBU, La Politique colonials df Colbert, 
rtcoU dti Srirnffi Fotiliquei, ISBfi, p. BOO. 

* Qleinin-Du ponies. Lei Compagniti ih CoIoaUatian ■» Afriqttt 
Offid. tOMi Colbart, pp. 06-67. 

•Du Tertre, IV, 333. 
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India Company in posaession not only of the islands which he 
has granted them, but also of all the commerce thereof; that 
he will see to it that the said company treat them well and 
that he will always be disposed to listen to their complaints."' 

In the instructions to de Baas, on the eve of his departure 
for the islands in 1668 to succeed de Clodor4 as governor 
at Martinique, there is another very clear expression of 
the same policy : 

"M, de Baas should know that the interests of the king and 
those of the West India Company are one and the same. He 
should be thoroughly persuaded that everything which he can 
do to advance these interests will be very agreeable to His 
Majesty." 

De Baas was further instructed to act in concert with 
the directors of the company in order to promote their 
trade.' 

When Bechameil suggested in a memoir that subscrip- 
tions to the company be closed on January 1, 1669, Col- 
bert remarked: "I do not believe that it is necessary to 
close the books of the company."^ In fact, during the 
course of 1669, Colbert subscribed from the royal treasury 
half a million livres to aid the company. 

At the beginning of 1668, Colbert himself made out a 
plan of reform for the administration of the company.* 
He continued to keep in very close touch with the admin- 
istrators of the company's affairs, especially by corre- 
spondence with P^lissier, one of the directors, who was sent 
out to the islands in 1670 to look after the company's 
afTairs. Even as late at February 26, 1670, he seems to 
liave had in mind a possible restoration of the company's 

segment, HI. 3, p. *00. 
' Ibid., p. 410. 

»Arch. Col.. Fa, 17, M^olre, ISBB. 

«Arch. Coi., Fa, 17, Prujet dt reglement proposi par M. Colbert 
le 7 die. Ili67, et adopt* par la Cic. 
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I pernussion I 
French private traders, it will suffice merely to grant the free- 
dom to those who trade in the islands to sell their goods to 
whatever persona and in whntevcr way they wish, on the con- 
dition that they complete their sales before the lapse of c 
month after their arrival, under penalty of having them seized 
and sold at public auction. When, however, the company 
( to grant tueh pertnistion and mill hold all of thit com- 
1 itt own hands, the only policy to be adopted is 
that the company act in good faith in its relation with the 
planters."* 

It is very clear from these facts that Colbert had not 
reached the point at the beginning of 1668 or even much 
later, where he planned to abolish the West India Com- 
pany. On the contrary, the maintenance of that company 
was still an essential part of his policy. 

There was one p^nt, nevertheless, where one might say 
that Colbert's attitude toward the company had changed. 
He was unwilling that its monopoly of trade be restored 
to the exclusion of the French private trader, BechameQ 
remarked that a large number of private traders were 
going to the islands at the beginning of 1668, and that, 
if it continued, the Dutch could soon be driven out. In 
the margin of the memoir containing this remark, Col- 
bert made the following comment : "There is nothing so 
important as to influence the French to send ships to the 
islands and to exclude all the Dutch from tliis trade.'"" 
By an arret of the conacU d'itat of September 10, 1668, 
the directors of the company were forbidden to grant any 
passports whatever to the Dutch, but were specifically 

•CWmcnt, III, 8, pp. 4T9-476. 

M Arch. CoL, Fj, 15, Mtooire, January, 1669. 
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ordered to grant them freely to all Frenchmen." Meas- 
ures were passed, and instructions constantly given to the 
governors of the islands and to the directors and agents 
of the company to insure the largest possible freedom to 
the French private trader. 

This did not mean necessarily any hostility on Colbert's 
part toward the company. It meant rather that he 
believed that the company needed help in its conquest of 
the islands. In this he was in accord with Bechameil, 
the most active director of the company, who remarked: 
"If that continues [the trade by individual Frenchmen], 
there is every reason to believe that we shall be able to 
take this trade out of the hands of the Dutch."" The 
essential point in Colbert's mind was that the traders in 
the islands be French. This, let it be recalled, was the 
real reason of the creation of the company itself, and the 
directors were heartily in sympathy with this view. Thus 
in the memoir to Colbert under date of November, 1667, 
tliey said : 

"If individual French traders, by sending vessels to the 
islands after the mnnner of the Dutch, could carry on all of 
this trade, the company would willingly consent to yield it 
to them In order that the kin^cdom might profit from it, but 
it eunnot think of yielding it to the Dutch, who were driven 
from the islands during the first year of the company's exist- 



It is therefore much more accurate to say that the West 
India Company began the year 1668 with the sincere sup- 
port of Colbert ^nd that the limitation of its monopoly 
was not intended as a step towards its dissolution, but 
rather to give it an ally in building up its trade. 

de Saint-Miry. 1, 1T4-17S, 
i»Arch. CoL, Fj, IS, Mftnolre, lfl69. 
UArch. Col., Fj, Mtooire important, November, 1667. 
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The company had just passed through two very trying 
periods: the first was a period of organization, during 
which it had insufficient capital to solve a tremendous 
problem whose solution was imperative, with the result 
that it was forced to plunge itself into the embarraHS- 
ment of heavy debts ; the second period was more embar- 
rassing still, for the company had to defend its posses- 
sions against the attacks of a foreign foe by the expendi- 
ture of large sums and had to suffer a cessation of its 
commerce. It is not surprising that during these two 
periods, as Bechameil asserted, the directors had not been 
able to pursue a well-defined policy, and that they had 
often lost heart, when they saw so many interruptions 
to the carrying out of their plans. But the war was now 
over and peace had come. Prospects seemed much more 
favourable for success. 

Some reforms were made. One was in the organization 
of the board of directors, adopted in accordance with the 
plan drawn up by Colbert himself, whereby each director 
was given definite work to do. All were required to report 
for duty at the company's office "every Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday at four o'clock and remain 
until seven." It was hoped that in tliis way the indiffer- 
ence of many directors to the interests of the company 
would disappear." A govern or- general was placed in 
command of all the islands. They had been governed for 
the first four years of the company's rule separately by 
individual governors. The choice for the first governor- 
general fell upon Jean Charles de Baas, a lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the army of the king. After instructing the new 
governor in the duties which he had to perform — the 
maintenance of law and order, encouragement to early 
marriages, promotion of clearing new lands and increased 

"Arch. Col., Fj. IT. Projet de i 
ibid., Hteoirr, January 1, 1668. 
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production — Colbert specifically commanded him to act 
conjointly with the directors to re-establish the trade of the 
company. De Chambre, who had served as general intcnd- 
ant since 1664, was replaced by Sieur Cartier, who had 
been serving the company as its agent at Bordeaux. It 
was decided to dismiss the great body of agents and clerks 
in the islands and to limit the company's activity to whole- 
sale trade. It was planned to maintain henceforward two 
large warehouses in each island, from which individual 
traders and merchants might supply themselves with 
goods at a price that would assure a profit of ten, twelve 
and fifteen per cent by retailing them to the planters. 
Bechameil expressed his belief that after these reforms 
were inaugurated, success was assured. 

With perhaps the double purpose of encouraging old 
stockholders and attracting new investors, Colbert de- 
cided to have the company declare a dividend — -the first 
in its history. All those who had voluntarily subscribed 
as much as 9000 livres before December 1, 1665, and those 
who had supplemented such subscriptions by a sum of 
ISOO livres or more were to receive a dividend amounting 
respectively to four per cent and five per cent annual 
interest on sums subscribed, the time to be reckoned from 
December 1, 1665, to December 1, 1668.'' To make the 
payment of such a dividend possible, 300,000 livres were 
furnished from the royal treasury on January 9, 1669, 
and later an additional sum of 104,545 liv. 8s. 6d. Toward 
the close of the year some fifteen new subscriptions were 
made, which yielded a total of 540,000 livres. 

In spite, however, of efforts to bolster up the company 
by reforms and by the subscription of new funds, its 
affairs seem to have drifted from bad to worse. No mate- 
rial has been found which enables one to estimate even 
approximately the amount of commerce carried on by the 

« Arch. Nat.. E, 1753, Arrtt, Jsnuary 9, 1669. 
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company during the years 1668 and 1669. A letter 
written by de la Cale, the company's agent at Martinique, 
to Sieur Cartier, the general agent for the islands, 
reported the sailing of the St. Pierre for Dunkerqiie in 
June, 1669, with a cargo of 3078 rolls of tobacco, valued 
at 190,280 livres, for the West India Company, and 729 
rolls of tobacco and SSV^ hogsheads of sugar for private 
traders. Likewise in a letter of July 3, he noted the sail- 
ing of the St. Joseph for St. Malo.'* But these cases do 
not indicate anything more than that the company was 
still carrying on some trade. Du Lion, in a letter of 
December, 1669, remarked that the number of vessels 
which the company was sending to the islands at that 
date was small. '^ Later events show that the company's 
commerce was declining at this time and that it was far 
from being in a prosperous condition. It is very clear 
that its affairs were being managed very poorly. Its 
general agent, Sieur Cartier, proved to be both a thief 
and a smuggler. He not only appropriated some of the 
company's property for his own personal use, but accepted 
bribes freely from the Dutch for the permission to intro- 
duce slaves, live stock and merchandise in the islands. He 
also kept up a smuggling trade with the English at 
Antigua. He kept the vessels of the West India Company 
"wasting away in the roads while those of the Dutch 
received payments for their smuggled goods and sailed 
away promptly with full cargoes." The Dutch were also 
given preference in the collection of debts." Du Lion 
made similar charges of corruption against other agents 

w Arch. Nat. Col., C7. I. 

" Ibid. 

1* Arch. Not. Col,, C7, I, a long and intercsling letter by du Lion 
of Decpmlicr I, IfiSB. The eharg:es agnin.st Cartier were substantiated 
by de la Cale, who was t-harged by the ccmpany with the Investigation 
of Cartier's conduct. Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, Znd series, I, letter from 
de la Cale to directors, November 16, 1668, 
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of the company, notably against Sieur Rojer, the agent 
at St. Christopher, and even against de Baas, the gov- 
ernor-general. 

It was perhaps to remedy this situation that the direct- 
ors decided to choose a new general agent and in addi- 
tion, perhaps at Colbert's suggestion, to send out to the 
islands one of their own number to protect the company's 
interests and to introduce some necessary reforms. For 
the former position it chose Bertrand Pallu, Sieur du 
Ruau, a former officer of justice at Tours. He remained 
in the islands until January, 1674i, the eve of the com- 
pany's dissolution, and it is to be supposed that he gave 
satisfaction in his service. The director selected to repre- 
sent the company in the islands was P^lissler, a titular 
secretary of the king. 

Colbert de Terron demanded at the time of P^Ussier's 
selection that the powers of intendant be conferred upon 
him during his sojourn in the islands. To this demand 
Colbert made the following response: 

"The demand which you have made in regard to M. Pelia- 
aier is very difficult to grant, and in any case I can do nothing 
before the return of the king. I do not believe, however, that 
His Majesty will be willing to confer upon him the power 
which you ask, all the more so, because it is hardly practicable 
to confer upon a meoibcr of a commercial company the same 
power as that conferred upon intendants in the provinces of 
the realm. In addition I am not at all informed as to the 
wav in which justice is administered in the islands nnd I do 
not know Sieur Pelisaier well enough to confer upon him such 
extensive power. But if, after having informed himself of 
the general practices in the islands, he sends me an excellent 
account thereof, more extensive powers can be conferred upon 
him with more certainty of success."'* 



uabnent. 111, 3, p. 482, May 5, 1670. 
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AlUwogfa no neon) hu been fotmd which shows that the 
powen of an intendant were fonnallj conferred upon 
Pflisaier, jet Colbert certainlT charged him in bis letten 
with the doties of an intendant. In one letter, for instance, 
be instructed him to study the means "of establishing order 
in matters of religion, justice, and police."* Further- 
more, he regarded PHisaier as directlr subject to his 
orders. Thos on December 90, 16T0, he wrote him: 

"I am Tcrjr mnch surprised that tod have not replied 
■itide hj artide to the instructions whicb I gare tod and 
that TOD hsTc not answered my letters. Do not f&il to do so 
as soon as tod rcccire this letter- Inasmnch as the companj 
is in Kcord with tlie orders which I bare giTen it in the name 
of the king sad with all the snggestioos which I make for its 
adraneement and wdiare, 700 most conform Tonr condnet to 
what I write. Yon maj- rest assured that the companj will 
give JOS orders to do the same thing. "^ 

Hie oripnal instructions to Pelissier present very 
dearly Colbert's views as to the particular duties of a 
director and as to the principles which should guide the 
West bidia Company in its efforts to build up trade. He 
was instmcted to inform himself thoroughly before his 
departure of the complete history of the company's 
actrrities and policy. After bis arriTal in the islands, he 
was to ■^■"T" carefully the accounts of agent?, to listen 
to the complaints of the planters against them. and. in 
general, to examine thoroughly their conduct. In c*M 
tiiey were found guOty, they were to be dismissed and 
ponished. The most interesting pas<>ages of these instruc- 
tions are the following : 

"As the interests of the cmEpanT »f^ r-iT'r.j £o^,— .T.-i-- — * 
eoddoct of the dirccton ihnald t* zo^'med tj ::.r-- ir.rxr7- 
iDg maxims, namelT, fr^tdoni in trad^. hon^ty. »-- c^'^'-"^'-' 

"Ibid, pp. 4M-«M. 
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ment with a small profit. As to freedom in trade, although it 
' prove difficult, if the company monopoliz 
'ertheless certain that some expedient can be found which 
will give satisfaction to the planters on this point. It ia very 
important to maintain this principle, as it is the only thing 
which will promote the cultivation and the development of 
the islands , . . for liberty is the soul of commerce and 
alone can work its increase. As everything which is contrary 
to it will retard the development of the colonies some means 
of establishing it must be fonnd. So long as the company 
grants permission to French private traders, it will be sufficient 
merely to grant the liberty to those who send merchandise 
to the islands of selling to whomever they wish and for 
whatever price they wish. . . . When, liowever. the company 
ceases to grant such permission and assumes a monopoly of 
this commerce, one will be compelled to trust to the good 
faith of the company in establishing storehouses in each of 
the islands, where an abundance of all sorts of merchandise 
will be on sale, and in selling its merchandise at auction to 
the highest bidder, in order in this way to make it possible 
for a large nnmber of people to cnrry on a retail trade. 

"In regard to sugar and the other products of the islands, 
their price will be regulated by the sale of merchandise at 
public auction. But if it is found that the introduction of 
specie, recently made, interferes with the system of exchange, 
and that merchandise is being bought for cash, it will be 
necessary to find some means of limiting liberty of sale or 
at least of regulating the price in such a way that both the 
company and t])e planters will find an honest gain. The profit 
and development of the company depend on the consider- 
able increase in the number of inhabitants in all the islands, 
because such an increase brings with it an increase both in 
the demand for the mercliandise and in the quantity of pro- 
ducts in the islands. These two sources of increase should 
prove instrumental in enriching tlie compnny. The company, 
therefore, must work for the comfort of the planters, so that 
their friends in France may be attracted to the islands. 
Thus it should sell its goods at low prices and leave as much 
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liberty as possible in trade. It should choose two seaports, 
such as La Rochelle and Havre, with some others aueh as 
Honfleor or Dieppe, where it can load and onload its vessels. 
In these ports it should maintain its depots well filled with 
all merchandise for which there is a demnnd in the islands, 
. . . Vessels on arriving in France should be unloaded, re- 
paired and reloaded and sent back to the islands with all 
diligence. The same rule should be observed by the com- 
pany's agents in the islands. The company should strive to 
pay all debts and begin a new record. 

"The king desires that Sieur P£lissicr remain an entire 
year In the islands. He is not to return to France without 
an enpress order from the king, or before another director 
will have arrived to replace him."'' 

Pflissier arrived in the islands at the beginning of July. 
His credentials were formally registered at Martinique 
on the 14th.'' He spent about two years in inspecting and 
supervising the affairs of the company. During this time 
Colbert was in constant correspondence with him. He 
instructed him to work at the larger task of promoting 
the interests of the islands. "Remember that I count 
upon it," he wrote in one letter, "that during your sojourn 
in the islands you will pay much attention to the enforce- 
ment of the king's orders that foreigners he entirely 
excluded from trading and that French private traders 
enjoy complete liberty to trade. Inasmuch as upon 
these two points depend the advancement of the com- 
pany's interests, the prosperity of the islands and the 
increase of the colonies, bend your energy to their enforce- 
ment."* 

In other letters he urged P^Iissier to reduce the amount 
of sugar produced in the islands by persuading the plant- 
ers to undertake the culture of other products; to see to 

B Client, III, 9, pp. 473-476. 

» Daneji Hutoire dt la Marlinignr, II, 195. 

»> Arch. Nat CoL, B, 9, fol. ISl verso, October 18, 1670. 
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it that wise regulations were made for the preservation 
and increase of live stock in the several islands ; to urge 
the inhabitants to build ships and to engage in commerce; 
to make a census of the island ; to try to settle the dispute 
between the governors of Guadeloupe and St. Christopher; 
and in general, to consider what would be "the most 
advantageous and wisest thing to do for the police of the 
islands and particularly to establish an entire freedom of 
commerce to all French traders, to drive out foreigners, 
to establish public fairs and markets, to insure full lib- 
erty to creditors, to compel their debtors to pay them, 
and finally, to perfect the manufacture of tobacco and 
sugar. "^ 

Pehssier docs not seem to have carried out the spirit 
of Colbert's instructions that the company work for the 
comfort of the planters and sell goods at small profit. 
Thus du Lion complained to Colbert, "that M. Pelissier, 
a short time after liis arrival at Martinique, ordered the 
company's agents to sell at prices as high as 9000 and 
10,000 pounds of sugar each, horses and mares of Poitou 
for which the company had paid forty of fifty ^cus.' 
Likewise de Baas complained that Pelissier had given 
instructions to the company's chief agent at Martinique 
to sell at 4000 pounds of sugar slaves for which the 
Dutch used to demand only 2000 pounds. "That 18 
certainly hard," remarked de Baas, "and it is not a 
means to make the planters love the company."" Col- 
bert was forced to interfere hy ordering that this ex- 
orbitant price be lowered.™ Pelissier does seem to have 
made some efTorts in accordance with Colbert's suggestion 
to study the needs of the islands with a view of increasing 

aCWment, III. a, pp. 536 ff. 

MAreh. Nat. Col., Cj. II, March 15, 1GT9. 

"Arch, Nat. CuU Cg, I, de Bbm to Colbert, March 99, 1671. 

a Ibid., February 38, 1679. 
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commerce, for, in a letter of July 8, 1671, he enclosed a 
memoir regarding '*the trade which can be carried on 
with the French Antilles by the merchants of Marseilles 
and of other French ports of Provence and the Mediter- 
ranean coast," Detailed information was given as to the 
articles which the islands needed and the current prices 
there* 

Material ia entirely too scanty to permit any estimate of 
what Pelissier really accomplished in the islands. Col- 
bert's letters to him would seem to indicate that he had 
much confidence in him and was more or less satisfied with 
what Pflissier was doing. His mission, however, certainly 
failed to restore the West India Company to a prosperous 
condition, or to check it on the downward road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The more Colbert laboured to build up the commerce 
of the French West Indies, the more he realized that all 
efforts to make the company prosperous were proving 
fruitless, and that much more hope was to be placed in 
the employment of the private trader as an agent in the 
realization of his plans. He seems, however, to have enter- 
tained one last hope that the West India Company could 
be utilized in the solution of his important problem. He 
endeavoured to make it useful by forcing it to concentrate 
its forces upon the importation of special articles which 
the private trader was not supplying satisfactorily and 
which were very essential to the welfare of the planters. 
"The king orders me to inform you," he wrote to the 
directors on November 10, 1671, "that it is his will that 
the West India Company engage in no other commerce 

»ThuK the common wine of Provence wa.i gold fn the islands for 
700 or 800 pounds of sugar the cask, hrandy for 600 to 650 pounds 
the barreU salt ftsh at 5S0 to GOO the barrel, salt beef ut 90(1 lo 3,W 
the barrel. Colbert in his letter of Dei?einber S, 1670, acknowledged 
reipt of P*lissier's memoir on "the price of sugar, the trade In 
slavm and live stock," but no trace of the memoir has been found. 
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in the countries of its concession than that of importing 
into the islands slaves from the coast of Guinea and live 
stock and salt meat from France."" 

This short letter, which has been quoted entire, is an 
important document in the history of the company, and 
marks a milestone in the history of the commercial policy 
of Colbert, for it is proof positive that the great minister 
had realized that the instrument which he had chosen in 
1664 to carry out his plans for estabhshing commerce with 
the West Indies was no longer suited to that end in 1671. 
It remains to see in the succeeding chapter how far the 
company succeeded ia accomplishing the smaller task 
which Colbert had assigned to it and to trace briefly the 
events which led to its dissolution. 

so Arch. Nat. Coi.. B, 3, fol. 97, letter to the directors of the W. Ind. 
Company, November 3, 1871; toL 90, circular letter to the offldals in 
the porta, November 10, 1671. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The West India Company, 1670-1674 

Its Trade in Sla\'Es, Salt Beef, I^iye Stock. 
Its Downfall 

rr^ HE West India Company apparently made its first 
■*■ attempt to establish, on its own account, trade on 
the coast of Guinea at the end of the year 1669. It is 
particularly fortunate to have an account of this attempt 
written by Sieur Delb^e, the captain of one of the vessels 
sent out by the company.' The expedition was composed 
of two vessels, La Justice, a frigate of 250 tons, under the 
command of Sieur Delb4e, and La Concorde, under the 
command of Captain Jasmin. They were both laden with 
everything necessary for the establishment of trading 
posts and for the commencement of trade. On board La 
Justice were Sieur du Bourg, who was to become com- 
mander for the company at the coast, and Sieur Carolof, 
with several clerks and passengers. We have already had 
occasion to make the acquaintance of Carolof, for it was 
to him, it may be remembered, that the company granted 
in 166.5 the privilege of trading on the western coast of 
Africa,' 

They set sail from Havre on November 1, 1669, doubled 
Cape Verde on the S6th, and, having passed before the 
English settlement at Gambia, were becalmed nearly two 

1 Delbje (le Sieur), Journal da Voyage du Situr Dribit, enm- 
mutaire ginerat de la Marint aiix Itlri. dant la rotle de Otiinie pour 
r0»tabliMtem4int du eommfrct k» cm pays vn rannfn 1169, Purls, 1611. 

t He had apparently he^n engaged in the slave trade during the 
Inlervening j-esrH, for Delbfp sprnks of hitri as "onr who had tnided 
at this coast and who had great knowledge of the praeticea of trade 
there." Journal, p. 387. 

les 
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weeks at the mouth of the Sierra Leone. On December 
21, the Cape of Pahns was rounded and on the 26th anchor 
was cast before Assenay,' where an Knghsh ship was trad- 
ing with the natives, but set sail immediately on perceiving 
that the incoming vessels were French. "A short time 
afterwards a number of negroes came in a canoe to our 
vessels. The moment that they saw we were French, they 
plunged into the sea, daring not to come near us, for the 
English had told them, as we learned afterwards, that we 
were not to be trusted and that we kidnapped all the 
negroes who came to trade with us along the coast,"* 
Seeing that it was impossible to trade with these negroes, 
the vessels set sail on the 27th, and after encountering 
light winds, rounded the Cape of Three Points on the 30th, 
and anchored before Chateau dc la Mine, "where resides 
the Dutch general who is in command of all those of his 
nation who frequent the coast.'" As the French possessed 
no fort there and realized that it would be difficult to estab- 
lish one, they sailed farther to the eastward, Carolof 
learned from the directors of the Danish post that the 
Dutch had long since known of the West India Company's 
plans and were making preparations to prevent their 
realization. Acting under instructions from Holland, 
they "were resolved to spare no pains to keep us from 
trading or at least to render our trade so unprofitable 
that our voyage would prove unfruitful." 

' On the CTiflst between Cepe of pRlmK and Cape of Thrrp Points. 

* Journal, p. 369. 

s "It is a plscc well fortified with a good garrison, where all the 
Dutch Mpn takp water and wood and receive their orders. The 
Dutch pay a water tan to th« king of Ihe country who has never per- 
mitted them to dif^ a cistern in their chateau, employing this means 
to hold llicm in subjection. Cape Oirse is about twelve miles from 
this chateau, where the fort ot the English general is located. Five 
miles farther to the east in the chateau of Ihe Danes, which is called 
FrrdrrieVfiburg. Still fartlier on are three forts, two of which belong 
to the Dutch and one to the English." Ibid. 
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La Justice anchored at the »old teoast in the kingdom 
of Ardres on January 4, 1670, Four Dutch vessels were 
already anchored there and were joined by a fifth a few 
days later. On January 5, Carolof debarked and went to 
Offra, "a burg about five miles from the seashore where 
were situated the trading posts of all foreigners who 
traded with the king of Ardres." He had an interview 
with the fidalque, who was charged with the commercial 
affairs of the kingdom. Carolof at once perceived that 
the Dutch were using shrewd and underhanded means to 
thwart his mission, but succeeded, nevertheless, in obtain- 
ing a promise from the fidatque to demand an audience of 
the king for him. He also gent a messenger to the king on 
his own responsibility. Four days passed without a word 
of reply, which was very Kurprising, "because Carolof had 
hoped that the news which he had sent the king of his 
arrival, in recalling to his memory the confidence which he 
had honoured him with in former years, and the fact that 
they had drunk 'bocca a bocca' together would produce 
some extraordinary effect in his favour and shorten the 
delay which newly arrived foreigners are forced ordinarily 
to endure."* 

On the 9th, a coach all gilded and a set of harness, 
with gilded trimmings and gilded bridles, were brought 
from the ship and set ashore. It was the present of the 
West India Company to the king of Ardres. All was put 
in preparation for the reception by the king, hut the 
French were kept waiting until the 16th. when an officer 
came to Offra with a message from his master to Sieur 
Carolof. The king, said the message, had not forgotten 
his ancient friendship for Sieur Carolof, and as a proof 
of his esteem for him he would not require presents in 
advance, as he had the habit of doing with others ; he 
was favourably disposed to grant to the French the same 
* Journal, p. 389. 
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privileges as he had already granted to those who were 
actually engaged in trade in his kingdom. On the 18th, 
the prince and the grand captain of commerce arrived at 
Offra to conduct Carolof into the presence of the king. 
The 19th and 20th were passed in exchanging compli- 
ments. On the latter day the prince had a great tent 
pitched on the seashore, whither he came with his invited 
guests, du Bourg, Carotof, the chief agent of the English, 
and a sub-agent of the Dutch, and there a feast was 
spread.' 

On the 26th, du Bourg was invited to lodge in tlie royal 
palace in an apartment to be henceforth reserved for the 
French. He was received by the king on the morrow. He 
paid his compliments to the monarch in the name of the 
West India Company and begged him to accept the char- 
iot as a present from it. He then asked permission to 
build a trading post at OlFra, promising to send four 
ships yearly to trade. The reply was made that the 
Dutch were in the habit of sending more vessels than 
could be supplied and that during the last year some 
were compelled to sail without cargoes ; that there were at 
present six Dutch vessels at the coast and four more were 
at Chateau de la Mine near by, which awaited word from 
their agents to come and take cargoes; that thus there 
was no scarcity either of vessels or of merchandise ; fur- 
thermore^hat the Dutch had made very attractive offers 
to establish a close alUnnce with the king and to have a 
monopoly of trade which the king would perhaps find 
advantageous to accept, inasmuch as the English seemed 
to have neglected his coast last year, and as the French, 
who used to come in former years, did not keep their word 
or fulfill their promises, of which no one could with justice 

1' Drlb^ liBH recorded his imprtsslons of the fcMit which may be 
connultcd with Interest by all those who love the carious. Jountat, 
p. 394. 
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accuse the Dutch; but that notwithstanding all of these 
reasons, "the great things which lie had heard of the king 
of France and of the love which one of his principal min- 
isters had for commerce . . . made him desire to gain the 
friendship of such a great monarch by treating his sub- 
jects with favour; that accordingly he had given orders 
to his great captain of commerce to construct a post for 
the French at Offra and to protect them in all things, and 
to favour their commerce." Thereupon were brought 
before the king the chests which contained the most pre- 
cious merchandise wliich had been brought. The king 
chose "all the pearls and the large red and blue beads, the 
camavacquci, crystals and the fine cottons of India, be- 
cause the Dutch did not bring such merchandise."* 

Carolof made an agreement that slaves should be deliv- 
ered to the West India Company's agent at the rate of 
eighteen bars of iron each, although the former price had 
been only twelve.' He then went to Assem, where he traded 
with the prince and some important oflicials for 260 slaves. 
He returned to OfTra on January 30, and spent the month 
of February trading. By March 1, La Juttice had aboard 
a cargo of 431 negroes and was ready to sail for the West 
Indies. When she was on the point of sailing. La Con- 
corde arrived. Carolof was unwilling to sail before pro- 
vision had been made for its cargo. Much to the detri- 
ment of the cargo of slaves aboard La Juttice, many days 
were spent in new interviews with the king and the prince. 
Delb^e reports a very interesting conversation which he 
pretends to have had with the king during the course of 
these new interviews: 



"The king remarked tliat he w.is anmcwhnt s 



«c(l timt 

■ Journal, p. 409. 

' "He hsd reason for that which 1 do not know and as he had been 
fivFii rtirecllon of all that which concerned trade, du Bourg permitted 
him to do this without Interfering." Ibid. 
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we brought only merchandise similar to that which the Dutch 
for a long time had been in the habit of bringing. To this 
I replied that the Dutch being out neighbours carried on an 
important commerce with France and were in the habit of 
choosing those articles which were the best suited ind would 
prove the moat agreeable to the king; and that inasmuch as 
we had no knowledge ourselves of what would prove most 
useful to the king, we brought those articles which the Dutch 
were in the habit of bringing; but that if we had known that 
had he desired other things, we would not have failed to 
bring them. Whereupon tlie king asked me to bring him, on 
my next voyage, a sword of silver a la fran^aite, a large knife, 
two large mirrors, some fine cloth, lace suitable for making 
two vests, two pairs of slippers, which I promised to do.""* 

La Justice set sail on March 13 for the islands and 
arrived at St. Pierre (Martinique) on June 7. De Baas 
wrote to Colbert on June 25, 1670, as follows: 

"I found on arriving here [Martinique] the vessel, named 
La Juttice, commanded by Sieur Delbee, with a cargo of 
310 negroes or thereabouts. More than a hundred died dur- 
ing the voyage and certain otliers after they were landed. I 
gave orders for an equal distribution to be mode between 
the three islands, Martinique, Guadeloupe and St. Christo- 
pher. Two-thirds were set aside for the last named islands, 
but as Captain Delbce assured tile general clerk [of the com- 
pany] that there would be a cargo of slaves for each island, 
and that his own was meant for Martinique, the whole cargo 
was sold here."" 

The vessel had taken two months and three days to 
make the voyage from Havre to the coast of Guineaj^and 

■''Journal, p. iSi. 

u Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, 1, de Baas to Colbert, June 9S, 1870. Du 
I.ion In his letter of July 18 likewise notes the arrival of the vessel. 
As to it^i rorgc), he simply says that the vessel "had a cargo of 
slaves." Du I.ion notes in this same letter, however, the arrival of 
another vessel belonging to M. lie Pormont "with a eonsiderahly less 
cargo of negroes." Ibid, Cj, I. 
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from there to l^furtinique, two months and twenty-lhrw 
days- After bATicg spent a little more than tixTtv months 
in traile ftt St. Pierre, La Jtutice set sail for Pruira on 
July 21 with s cargo of sugar and tobacco. Cape Lasard 
was sighted on September 16. and on the XOtlt the %x*scl 
anchored at Havre, The voyage from the islands was 
made in two months, less a day. The whole voyage, there- 
fore, had taken ten months and twenty daj's." 

La Concorde, which we left at the coast of Ardres, 
traded successfully and sailed for the islands with a cargo 
of 563 slaves. It arrived at Martimcguc on September 
22, 1670, with 443, haWng lost 120 en route." Aboard 
her was Slatheo Lopez, sent by the king of Ardres as his 
ambassador to the French king. He was received witll 
great pomp at Martinique by do Baas and P^lissier. He 
was sent to France aboard La JiergHe, one of the com- 
pany's vessels, which sailed from Martinique about Octo- 
ber 1. The arrival of this ambassador with three of Ins 
wives, three children and several slaves created a sensa- 
tion at Versailles." 

This initial expedition of the company to the coast of 
Africa seemed auspicious, for it had yielded good profit. 
Colbert seems to have had a large vision of what might 
be accomphshed. Tims we find him instructing Pflissier 
to "consider carefully what advantage there will be for 
the company' if, after having furnished some 2000 negroes 
to meet the demand in the islands, it can obtain 2000 more 
to sell to the Spaniards of Terre Fernw, for these Span- 
iards never refuse to buy slaves and pay very dear for 
them to the Dutch of Curasao."" Encouragements were 
offered to continue the trade. An arret of the eonteil 
d'etat removed all duties from merchandise exported from 

UJoHrnnl, p. 173. 

« Ibid, p. *T4. 

M L« Commeref de VAmiriqut pt 

UCl^ent, III, 3. p. 485, June 31, 1670. 
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the kingdom to the coast of Guinea," and a bounty was 
offered of thirteen livres per head for all slaves imported 
into the islands," 

The company seems to have continued to send vessels to 
Guinea. Carolof arrived at Guadeloupe near the begin- 
ning of 1672 with a cargo of 350 slaves. One of the com- 
pany's vessels, the St. Franfou (captain, Mallet) of 
Dieppe, brought a cargo of over 200 slaves to the same 
island at the close of the year. At the same time. La Jut- 
tice was being expected with another cargo from the coast 
of Guinea.'" The energetic measures which Colbert took 
to keep the Dutch out of the islands, especially during the 
years 1670-71, by maintaining patrol about the Wind- 
ward Islands, p robably gave the West India Company 
and private French traders licensed by it a monopoly 
of this trade. P^Hssier tried to take advantage of this 
fact by putting the price of slaves at 4000 pounds of 
sugar, which was 100 per cent dearer than the price for- 
merly demanded by the Dutch," 

"To prevent frauds captains of vessels were forced to dcpnsit at 
their return a certiflcnte of discharge of cargo signed by the agenta 
of the company at the coast. Arch. Nat., AD.vii, 3j Le Commtret lU 
I'Amirique par MarieUU, 11, 303, arrtt of Septeinher 18, 1671. 

"Moreau dc Saint-Miry, I, 259-aeO, January 13, 1672j ten livres 
of this sum were to be paid by His Majesty to merchants wlio sent 
the ships with cargoes of slaves and three livres by the West India 
Company to the captains of ships. 

WArch. Nat. Col., Cj, II, du Lion to Colbert, December 5, 1673. 

i»Coll)ert attempted to encourage the individual French trader to 
share tiie slave trade with the compnny. Thus an arrtt of August 96, 
1B70, removed the tax of 5 jier cent laid by the company on them for 
the privilege of trading at the coast of Guinea. Moresu de Saint- 
Mfry. I, IBT. They were a\so admitted to tlie beneets of the arrtt 
which granted exemption from duties on cargoes exported to Guinea 
and of that which granted a bounty of tliirtccn livres per head of 
slaves imported into the islands. No large results, however, were 
obtained from this policy. A'cry few individuals seemed to have lieco 
attracted to the trade. Colbert himself expressed his disappoint- 
ment. Arch, Nat. Col., B, 3, fol. 137, Colbert to the directors. 
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But no important results seem to have been realized from 
the efforts of the company. It was approaching too near 
to its debacle to be able to accomplish the task set for it. 
Du Lion wrote in 167S that the company was no longer 
making efforts to satisfy the needs of the islands, for the 
vessels it sent brought only cargoes *'of planks, coal and 
barrels in order to carry away tlie sugar received in pay- 
ment of debts which the company was demanding with 
utmost vigour," 

It is to be recalled that Colbert commanded the com- 
pany to direct its attention also to the importation of 
salt beef and live stock. He was not satisfied with tlie 
fact that the large amount of salt beef consumed in the 
French islands came almost entirely from Ireland and was 
often imported by foreign traders. He was particularly 
ansious that France be made to produce the supply neces- 
sary and most of all that it be carried to the islands by 
French traders. This was why he wished the West India 
Company to devote special attention to the matter. 

His correspondence with Brunet, one of the directors of 
the company, is very instructive in showing the persistence 
with which Colbert attempted to realize his wishes. On 
October 27, 1670, he wrote: 

"I note by your letter the application which you are giving 
at present to carry out the principal points of the instruc- 
tions which I gave yoo, and especially in regard lo the pur- 
chase of French beef to send to the islands in place of that 
of Ireland. As you know how vrry much I cherish the suc- 
cess of the plan, you will understand how happy 1 am to 
learn of the hopes which you hnvc of success. . . , Bend 
your energy in Ihot direction and be very sure thai you can 
do nothing which could prove more agreeable to me."^ 

IB Arch. Nal. Col., C7, II. du Lion to OilKcrt, July 33, 1679. 
llDepping, Correipondanct, III, &S3. 
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On NoTember 13, he wrote: 

"In regard to the matter of beef, do not let yourself be 
discouraged by difficulties which you encounter at first and 
continue without exception to buy French beef. In order 
to let you know how very much I have the matter at heart, 
I shall tell you that I have informed the directors who are 
at Paris that if the company will ship during the year 4000 
barrels of French beef to the islands, I shall have the king 
pay to it 4000 ecus.^ During your sojourn at La Rochelle 
take measures which will be necessary for the shipment of the 
said amount to the islands during the year lfi71- Take care, 
however, that this be done in good faith, and that only beef of 
France be furnished. . . . Let me know every two weeks how 
much beef you have bought and the number of barrels which 
you have in condition to send to the islands."^ 

To the objection that French beef was too dear, Col- 
bert wrote Brunet that i/ was necessary to convince 
traders that it was of superior quality. When Brunei 
found that merchants resorted to smuggling, Colbert 
wrote : 



"Continue always to buy French beef. ... In order to 
force merchants who trade in the ishinds to buy French beef, 
you can forbid them to use He dc R6 as an entrepot for the 
purchase of Irish beef. In case t^t you have need of an arret 
of the consfil d'etat to aid you in tile matter, let me know and 
I shall send it to you promptly."^ 

Such an arret was published on August 17, 1671, which 
formally annulled the right of entrepot for "beef and other 

B Bonnassieux, £» Orandet Comp. dt Commtrce, p. 371, states 
that the sum of 301S llvres was accorded to the West India Company 
B» a hoiitity on salt beef whleh it hail shipped to the islands. 

^Depping, Corrttpondance, III, 593; see also other letters In 
regard to the same subjects, pp. fi94, 58S, 5SB. 

H Ibid., p. 597, February S«, 1671. 
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meats from Ireland.'"* This was followed by a royal ordi- 
nance which forbade the importation into the islands of 
all beef and bacon from foreign countries under penalty 
of confiscation and 500 livres fine for the first offense, and 
of bodily punishment in case of repetition. 

Brunet seems to have made some purchases of beef for 
the company in upper Gnyennc* Colbert encouraged 
him to continue: "I see already from news which reaches 
me from the provinces around La Rochelle that the fact 
that you are buying cattle has aroused interest. I am 
counting on you to arrange matters in such a way that in 
the future it will not be necessary to buy Irish beef."^ 

In spite, however, of Colbert's determination "to suc- 
ceed in the project at any cost," he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. De Baas wrote to him in February, 1672, 
that French ships were bringing no beef and that, as a 
consequence, suffering was great.* The West India Com- 
pany thus met with even less success in supplying the 
islands with salt beef than in furnishing them with slares. 

It met apparently with another failure in trying to 
supply live stock. Brunet received instructions to pur- 
chase live stock during his sojourn at La Rochelle and to 
ship it to the West Indies. He seems to have made some 
shipments, for we find Pelissier arousing protests, because 
he demanded the exorbitant price "of 9000 to 10,000 
pounds of sugar for horses of Foitou," which the West 
India Company was shipping to the islands. No evidence 
has been found, however, which shows that these shipments 
were of any considerable importance. 

It was the failure to perform these tasks, together with 
the fact of an increasing number of private French trad- 

M Moreau de Saint-M^ry, I, 330. 

** Deppin(r, Correipoailnnre. Ill, 5^8. 

n E. Jourdan, Ephimindti de la Roch*t:*, II, 33. 33. 

» Ai^. Nat. Col, Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, February 98, 1879. 
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ers, that brought Colbert to the resolution to abolislj,the 
West India Company, On October 11 he wrote to the 
directors : 



ich as the commerce of the West India Company 
is diminishing every day by reason of the number of vessels 
which private traderg are sending to the islands and to the 
coast of Guinea, and consequently as some of the company's 
vessels may remain idle, the directors may charter such vessels 
to the Company of the North, which will pay them five livres 
per ton more than they pay to foreign vessels,"^ 

On December 20, Colbert informed the directors that it 
would not be necessary to maintain any longer the special 
boards of directors at La Rochelle and at Rouen, but only 
correspondents, such as the company maintained at Bor- 
deaux, Nantes and other ports* 

Although the revocation of its charter did not occur 
until December, 1674, for all practical purposes, aa 
Chemin-Dupont^s remarks, the West India Company 
ceased to exist after 1672.^' On April 9, of that year, 
Menjot, coiueiUer, and Guillaume Mesnager, a stockholder 
and former director, were instructed to prepare the liqui- 
dation of the company's effects,'^ and on January 21, a 
commission was named to make a thorough examination 
of the company's books and further prepare its liquidi 
tion. This commission was composed of Messj^Hotman, 
le Vayer, Menjot, de Senteuii, de Manse, de Formont and 
Denison.'' 



.tion 
nan, I 



a Arch. Nat. Col. B, 3, fol. 1S5. 

»Ibid., fol, 137, Dccembe-r 20, 1671. 

*i Chemin-Dupontis, op. eit., p. H8. 

KArch. Col., F^ IT, arrH llu cons. il'Stnt qui conimcl les srs. 
Menjot et Mesnager intiress^ en la Cie. dcs Ind. Oc. pour pourvoir 
k I'utilll^ rmploy. lies rffets de IndilE Cic April 9, 1673. 

» Ibid.. Extrait des R«g. du coDScil d'etat, Januar7 31, 16T3. 
17ft 
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On February 21, 1674, a report was made on the state 
of affairs of the company, of which the following ia a 
summary : 

Cbedit. 



In good debts 




153,464 


In bad debU . 




26,475 


Vessels 




3,000 


Effects in the islands 




693,717 


Effects at Cayenne . 




96,309 


Effects at Tortuga, St. 


Domingo 


16,407 


Fnrnishuigg and other 


ffects in stores 




at Paris . 




S,4S9 


Value of taxes levied at the entry of 




the port of Rouen 


on sugar, wax. 




etc. 




800,000 



Estimated value of land, seigneurial 
rights and taxes levied in the 
countries of its concession . 



1,473,000 



Total 3,268,797 H 

y^vi (Estimated value of the above, according to the opini 
MesB^Bellinsani and Dalier, 3,074,000 livres.) 

Debit. 

Sums owed to various persons 514,730 I 
To Francis Le Gendre or to notes 

held by him . . . 700,000 i 

To His Majesty .... 3,382,628 I 



6,397,330 
8,328,538 



Total 
Indebtedness of the company 



MArdi. Col., Fj, IS, Prorts verbal sar les affaires de la Cie. des 
Ind. Oc. — Etat offldel des comptes de lad. Qe. fait sulvant le* ordrea 
de Sa. Majestt; also Arch. Nat., G;, 1316. 
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From its origin the company had received from: 

1,297,000 livres. 



Voluntary subscribers 

Sums yielded from taxes of C 

de Justice 
Total paid by the king . 
Sums paid by revenue farmers 



ToUl 



2,000,000 livres. 

3.337,000 livres. 

700,000 livres. 

7,371,000 livres." 



^ 



In addition the revenue farm at Rouen had yielded for 
the years 1665-72 a total profit of 372,478 liv. 8s. 5d. 
That is to say, the West India Company had made use all 
told of a capital of nearly 8,000,000 livres.* 

The liquidation of the company went forward rapidly. 
Its effects yielded the sum of 1,047,195 Hvrea which served 
for a partial reimbursement of voluntary subscriptions. 
The king supplied 250,000 livres necessary to make this 
reimbursement complete and assumed responsibility for 
all the debts of the company. '^ The right to collect taxes 
and duties in the islands was farmed out. This revenue- 
farm became known henceforth as Domame d'Occident. 
Of the 350,000 livres, the annual rent paid by the farmer, 
250,000 livres were set aside for the payment of the com- 
pany's debts. In the following year the company's pos- 
sessions in Senegal were sold to the first Company of Sene- 
gal. All of its other possessions were reunited to the 
royal domain and opened freely to all Frenchmen. 



, 15, M^ni. .s 



avnntnge.'t 



HI,, 6S, aomew hat e 
iDpany had Bbsorbed ( 



[ par la Cie. 



ayite ratea_ matters 

ciipital of 10,000,. 



» Arch. Col., 
deg Ind. Oc. 

K Chemiii-DupoTitis, op. 
when he asserts (hat the c 
000 livres. 

WAroh. Nal., Gt, 1313, .Mimoire tcmchant la Cie. des Ind, Oe. pnr 
MM. Mfsnagcr and Daller — "les HoUandais ayant fait ofTre de 94.- 
000.000 livres pour cc que de Roy a en jiar Ic iiic)yen de laditc C 
pagnie quoyque le tout n'en eouste pas 6,000,000 & Sa. Majetti." 
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The edict of revocation was Usued in the month of 
December, 1674,* and thus came to an end the famous 
West India Company. It had been founded by Colbert in 
1664, apparently with high hopes, certainly with gigantic 
plans for it to realize, and here it was ten years later in a 
state of hopeless bankruptcy. 

It is precisely this fact about the company which has 
received most attention, and which is the reason why it 
is considered one of the failures of Colbert's ministry. It 
b perfectly true that the company did not realize the 
hopes which both its mission and its opportunities justly 
raised. Its funds were not always wisely expended, for 
they were sometimes foohshly wasted, as we have seen. 
It was often the victim of the dishonesty and ignorance of 
its agents and clerks. It failed to satisfy more than half 
the needs of the islands. It sometimes abused its monopoly 
by imposing unreasonable prices and impossible conditions 
upon the planters. It was constantly in debt and was 
forced to appeal frequently to the royal treasury for sup- 
port. Many of these points of failure can be explained 
by adverse conditions, some of which, as we have had 
occasion to see, were quite beyond the power of the com- 
pany to control. There is one phase of its history, how- 
ever, which presents the West India Company in a totally 
diiFerent hght and which must not escape attention. It 
is presented in the preamble of the edict of revocation: 

"The situation of our kingdom betweeji the Mediterranean 
on one side and tbt Atlantic on the other facilitates the lad- 
ing and discharging of merchandise and has made possible 
many commercial enterprises. Success has not always crowned 
such enterprises, because most of the armaments have been 
made by individuals nnd have not been supported by sufficient 
force to insure their success. . . . We were prompted by the 
affection which we had for our subj ects to undertake to estab- 

»Ardi. Col., F3, IT; Moreau de Saint-Mtr;, I, 3S3-m&. 
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lish trnde with the i.slnnds and mainland of America, which 
foreigners had usurped for sixty years, in order to preserve 
for our people the advantages whieh their courage and their 
industry had given them the right to enjoy from the discovery 
of a great expsnge of land in this part of the world. For 
this end we formed the West India Company. . . . Our plan, 
both useful and glorious, has attained the sueeess which we 
could enpect, and this company has happily taken possession 
of the lands of its concession, . . . which are inhabited at 
present by more than 45,000 persons, . . . which furnish 
trade to more than 1 00 French ships of SO to 300 tons, giving 
employment to a great number of pilots, sailors, gunners, 
carpenters and other artisans, and which furnishes a market 
for many artieles produced in this realm." 

One might be inclined to dismiss this language as offi- 
cial jargon, common to nearly all public documents of the 
period, but it may be a.sked if this bit of official jargon 
does not contain many grains of truth. There is a great 
difference between 1664 and 1674 in the mimber of French 
vessels going to the West Indies. We have seen that In the 
former year there were practically none, whereas in the 
latter year there were 131 of private traders alone. The 
difference is notable. It means that during the ten years 
a comparatively large commerce had been built up. We 
can not, of course, credit the West India Company with 
a very large per cent of the vessels sent to the islands 
during the last five years of its existence. After October, 
1666, private traders became more and more important. 
But how is one to explain the somewhat rapid rise of the 
private trader.* Was it not from the fact that the organi- 
zation of the West India Company made possible a con- 
centrated attack upon Dutch traders? Its capital and its 
resources, together with its centralized administration, 
made possible a kind of tof-r de -force both in closing the 
doors to foreigners and in re-opening the way for French 
merchants and French merchandise. The comparatively 
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large number of vessela which it collected during the years 
1665 and 1666, created in a sense the nucleus of a mer- 
chant marine with which to carry on this trade. The 
monopoly of the company existed in reaUty only for two 
years, and after that time private traders could and did 
profit from the work of preparation which the company 
had done. 

Tlius the West India Company was the means of transi- 
tion from the period of Dutch commercial supremacy to 
that of the growth and development of French commerce. 
It was constantly stated by Colbert and hy the directors 
themselves that the mission of the company was to substi- 
tute French trade for Dutch trade. As early as 1667 the 
directors affirmed in a memoir to Colbert that the moment 
private French traders grew strong and numerous enough 
to carry on the entire trade of the islands, the company 
would willingly cede the whole field to them. This moment 
had come in 167S and the company's fall should not be 
regarded as a failure or as a check in Colbert's commer- 
cial policy, but rather as an indication that enough pro- 
gress had been made to render the employment of such a 
company no longer necessary. In short, the West India 
Company rendered a definite service and its fall marks a 
post of progress in the history of Colbert's policy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Exclusion of Foeeign Tbadehs 

JT has already been remarked that de Tracy, at his 
departure from France in February, 1664, was 
charged with the enforcement of an arret which forbade 
the Dutch to trade In the islands during the period of six 
months. Although the fact that a pest was raging at 
Amsterdam was given as the reason for this action, there 

n be but httle doubt that this was only a pretest and that 
the measure indicates that Colbert had already reached 
^ I the decision to exclude Dutch traders and that he thereby 
laid the first stone in the construction of the solid wall 
which he intended to build around the French islands. We 
have just seen that one of the chief tasks imposed upon the 
West India Company at its creation was to maintain its 
monopoly of trade to th* exclusion of all foreigners. The 
outbreak of the war with the English, however, forced the 
company to expend so much of its energy in the defense 
of the islands and in carrying on war against the enemy, 
that it was forced to forego its monopoly by admitting 
both private French traders and the Dutch to the com- 
merce of the islands. The necessity for this is proved by 
the fact that the directors of the company in France and 
the administrators in the islands, acting independently of 
one another, took the step almost simultaneously. 

But in spite of the fact that the admission of foreign 
traders during the war was made necessary by the inability 
of the West India Company to supply the islands with 
food, the practice of admitting them did not cease at the 
close of the war in .Tuly, 1667. For over a year after that 
date the Dutch continued their efforts to draw the com- 
merce of the French islands back into their control and 
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they were so successful that Colbert was forced to begin 
a long and difficult campaign to drive them from the 
French possessions. An arrH of tlie conseU d'etat of 
September 10, 1668,' fonnally forbade the West India 
Company "to grant permission to foreigners to trade 
within its concession, under penalty of being deprived of 
the privileges which the king had granted it." The 
reasons for taking this action were very clearly set forth 
in the preamble : 

"Whereas the king has heen infomicd that contfary to the 
intentions which he had in organizing and establishing the 
West India Company, the chief of which was to draw into the 
kingdom all the commerce of the French islands of America, 
then in the hands of foreigners, the said company during the 
late war with England has granted permission to a number of 
foreigners to trade in these islands in consideration of a cer- 
tain tax levied on their cargoes ; and that since the war the 
said company has continued the same practice; that the said 
foreigners, incited by the desire to regain entire possession of 
this trade, have not remained satisfied with sending vessels 
for which they had obtained permission from the said com- 
pany, but have sent vessels without any such authorisation; 
furthermore, that the governors of the said islands, in spite 
of orders which hove been given them to permit no vessels to 
trade without the company's permission, have received nil ves- 
sels indiscriminately and have permitted them to barter their 
cargoes freely ; that foreigners take away all the sugar and 
tobacco and other products of the said islands to the detri- 
ment of the sums due by the planters to the West India 
Company, so that its directors have been forced to appeal to 
His Majesty; His Majesty, therefore, taking into considera- 
tion how important it is for the welfare of the state and for 
the commerce of the realm that the trade of the islands of 
America, which gives employment to a large number of ves- 
sels and furnishes a market for a large quantity of articles 

I .\reh. Nst. AD.xf, *B; Ardi. Nat. Col., A, 94, fol. 93; Moreau de 
Saint-Miry, I, 174. 
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produced in the provinces, remain in the entire j 
the French and that foreign traders be excluded in accordance 
with the practice which otlier nations follow in regard to 
their colonics, and His Majesty having for this very purpose 
placed such large funds at the disposal of the company and 
lately accorded extraordinary sums in order to repair the great 
losses which it sustained during the late war with England, 
and being resolved to grant to the said company additional 
sums to enable it to regain the greater part of its com- 
merce . . , wills that the commerce of the islands of Amer- 
ica and of the other lands granted to the West India Company 
be carried on by the said conijtany alone and by French trad- 
ers authorized by it." 

This is a most clear statement of the motives which Col- 
bert had had in establishing the West India Company and 
it gives expression to his large unchanging purpose to 
permit no compromises -with foreign traders and to march 
with determination straight to the commercial conquest of 
the French West Indies. 

Colbert was still willing, however, to leave in the hands 
of the company the power of granting passports. He was 
satisfied for the present with a formal prohibition to the 
company to issue passports in favour of foreigners. In 
spite of this, the company continued to allow the Dutch 
some liberty of trade, for the directors instructed de Baas, 
at his departure from France in the fall of 1668 to become 
governor-general of the French West Indies, to admit 
foreign vessels which brought cargoes of slaves and live 
stock." In addition the report reached Colbert's ears that 
the Dutch were obtaining passports in the name of French- 
men and were continuing to trade in the islands. He 
thereupon established, on June 12, 1669, the following 
regulations: (1) that all passports bearing permission 
to trade in the islands should be granted by His Majesty 

I Arch. Nat. CoL, C» I, de Bnas to Colbert, December 96, 16S9. 
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on certificates of recommendation issued by the West India 
Company; (S) that the said passports be granted only to 
Frenchmen; (3) that the passports should he valid only 
for eight months; (4) that all to whom passports were 
granted should give bond, either to the directors of the 
West India Company or to the officers of the Admiralty, 
that they should take their cargoes to the port specified in 
the passport and make their returns either to the port 
from which they had sailed or to some other port of the 
realm; and (6) that certificates of discharge and of lad- 
ing of cargoes, properly signed by Admiralty officers, 
should be deposited at the Admiralty bureau where the 
passport was issued, otherwise obligations imposed by the 
bond should still be considered binding.^ On December 
80, 1670, the arret of June 12, 1669, was restated with 
the following additions: (1) it was prohibited to trade in 
the islands without passports; (S) all captains of vesseb 
on arriving in the islands should present to the Admiralty 
officers their passports and bills-of-lading, properly signed 
by the Admiralty officers of the port from which they had 
set sail; and (3) failure to comply with these regulations 
subjected one to the penalty of confiscation of vessel and 
cargo and of 1500 livres fine for the first offense, and to 
corporal punishment in the case of repetition.' 

Colbert did not content himself with controlling the 
issue of passports and with making regulations. On Sep- 
tember 12, he addressed a circular letter to the governors 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Domingo, St. Christopher, 
Grenada and Cayenne on the subject of foreign commerce: 

"Having resolved that all the commerce of the islands of 
America under my obedience shall be carried on by the French 

S MorcBU Je Saint-Miry. I, 178-179. The last clause of the regu- 
lation stems not to have heen promptly compLed with, for on arrlt 
of July 1, ISTO, common rled oWdiencc to this regulation. Ardi. Aff. 
Etrang., Mjtn. et Doc, France, 900T, to\. 13T verso. 

• Arch. Nat CoL, B, 3, fol. llTj Morcnu de Salnt-Mjry, 1, 906-807. 
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West India Company, and by my other subjects with permis- 
sion of the directors of the anid company, who have been com- 
manded by Die to grant no permission to foreigners, ... I 
forbid you very expressly to admit into the island under your 
command or into the ports which depend upon it any foreign 
vessels to trade there,"' 

Special instructions were sent to de Baas on June 13, 
1669: 



"Of all things which you have been commanded to do, there 
is absolutely nothing to which I desire that you devote your 
attention so much as to drive out foreign vessels from the 
islands and in every way possible to prevent them from trad- 
ing there, without suffering a single exception under whatever 
pretext that may arise. I desire that you enforce this order 
with all the precision and with nil the severity which are 
merited by an affair of such importance to the well-being of 
my subjects,"' 

Colbert wrote to de Baas again on July 31 : "In regard 
to commerce, His Majesty wills that above everything 
else you devote all of your attention and employ all of your 
industry and every means at your command to exclude 
foreigners from trade in the islands, either by punishing 
inhabitants who aid them or by destroying all their ships 
and barks which frequent our islands. Keep special watch 
on the Dutch established at St. Eustatius, who will miss no 
opportunity to employ every means to sell their merchan- 
dise in the French islands and to carry away the products 
thereof."' These instructions were repeated with the same 

'Arch. Nat. Mar., Bj, 7. fol. 128; ibiiJ., Col.. Tg, 67. 

> Arch. Nat. Col., B, 1, fol. 1S3, the king to de Baas, June 13, 1669. 
On the same day Instructions were addressed to Comte d'Estr^s, 
who was in cninmsnd of a squadron of vessels on a cruise In Ameri- 
can wnters, lo remain In the islands six months longer and "lo prevent 
in every way possihle foreign vessels from trading in the l!<lands 
under any pretext or for any cause whatever." Ibid,, fol. 15i, 

T Ibid., fol, 159. 
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empliasifi in letters to de Baas on August 8, September 15, 
and October 4,' 

In order to give greater publicity to the orders which 
had been issued to exclude the foreign trader from the 
islands, a royal ordinance was issued on June 10, 1670, 
which was as follows: 

■'His Majesty, having already ordered Sieur de Baas, 
lieutenant-general in his armies, in command of the islands of 
America inhabited by his snbjectSj as well as the particular 
governors ot the several islands, not to suffer any foreign 
vessel to anchor or to traffic there, and having sent a squadron 
of three ships of war to seize and capture ail foreign vessels 
found in the ports and roads of the said islands, or in their 
neighbourhood, and being informed that the said prohibitiQiu. 
have not been executed as rigidly as the welfare of the state 
and the interests of his subjects demand and that even ves- 
sels after confiscation have hern repurchased by proprietors 
for trifling sums; in order to put an end to these abuses, His 
Majesty expressly forbids any foreign ship or vessel to enter 
the ports, or anchor in the roads of the said islands, or sail 
near their shores, on pain of confiscation, and at the same time 
he expressly forbids his subjects who are inhabitants of the 
said islands, or who go to trade there, to receive any foreign 
merchandise or any foreign vessel, or to have any relations 
with them, on pain of confiscation of said merchandise, 500 
livres fine for the first offense and corporal punishment in 
case of repetition. His Majesty wills that the proceeds from 
the confiscation of ships and merchandise taken at sea shall 
be divided, one-tenth to the commander of His Majesty's 
squadron, another tenth to the eaptain of the ship that has 
made the prize, a third tenth to the lieutenant-general in com- 
mand of the islands, and the rest, half for the crew of the 
vessel, and half to the West India Company, to be employed 
by it for the establishment and maintenance of hospitals in 
the said islands ; and that of the proceeds from prizes made on 
land, one-third shall go to the informer, another third shall 



< Ibid., lol 



id 170; ibid.. March 37, October 4, 1669. 
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be equally divided between the lieutenant-general and the 
particular governor of the island, and a third shall be giren 
to the aforesaid company for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of hospitals. His Majesty hereby cominands and orders 
Sieur de Baas, lieutenant- general in his armies and in com- 
mand of the said islands, the several governors, the officers of 
the conteih souverains and all of his officers and subjects 
whom these presents concern, to obey and to enforce the pres- 
ent ordinance."' 



if this ordinance was s 
governors and office 



h 



nt with special letters to 
the various governors and officers in the islands.' Other 
letters and instructions, sent by Colbert and the king dur- 
ing the year 1670, show the immense importance which was 
attached to its enforcement. Out of nineteen letters writ- 
ten to dc Baas in that year, no less than twelve were 
devoted largely to the exposition of the two principles of 
freedom of trade to all Frenchmen and of rigid exclusion 
of all foreigners," 

Both the ordinance and the instructions were so clear 
that they should have left no doubt in the minds of gov- 
ernors as to the intentions of the minister. The habit, 
however, of relying upon the Dutch for a supply of cer- 
tain articles, such as slaves and live stock, was of such long 
standing that de Baas seems not to have understood at 
first that the Dutch should be prevented from bringing 
these articles. His confusion was quite natural, fur, in 
the first place, although on leaving France to begin his 
administration in the islands he was ordered to maintain 
the principles of exclusion of foreigners, he was specifically 
instructed by the directors of the West India Company 

•Arrh. Nat. Col., B, 9, fols. H.i-8H; Arch. Nat., AD.vii, 3A; Morrau 
de Saint-Mtry, 1, 105-196; DessalleB, I, 516 (Notr 2). Sec aha Cat. 
St. Pap. Col., Am. ^ IT. Ind., 1609-1674. No. 10*. for a translation, 
which has served as a lisse of the prr-sent IranslBtion. 

"Arch. Nat. Cnl.. B, 3. fol.'i. B(i, 8U verso, 9S, 95 verao, 98, 100, etc 
UArch. Nat, Col., 6, 9, fvl.s. 88-89, 94, 114 and llS-119. 
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to admit Dutch ships which brought cargoes of negroes 
and live stock; and, in the second place, he failed to see 
that any special provisions were being made by French- 
men to supply these two articles of such prime importance 
in the cultivation of the islands. He could not understand 
that such vital interests could be sacrificed for the main- 
tenance of the principle of exclusion of foreigners : 

"In regard to commerce with foreigners, Monscigneur, I 
must say to you that inasmuch as the efficiency of the planters 
depends upon the number of slaves and of horses which they 
have, the directors of the West India Company instructed me, 
when I sailed from France, to receive foreign vessels which 
brought these two articles. I have acted in accordance with 
these instructions up to the present. But since receiving the 
orders of His Majesty, I have forbidden all foreigners to 
trade and shall continue to do so until I receive instructions 
from you as to the king's will in the matter. It may be well, 
nevertheless, to inform you that the planters will suffer very 
much from the maintenance of such a policy, for the Dutch 
have been accustomed to bring every year horses from Cura- 
sao and Ireland— a thing which French merchants will not 
do-^and if the planters cannot replace the negroes and horses 
which die, they will suffer seriously."" 

Colbert's reply to this letter left no doubt as to the 
policy which he meant to pursue: "The West India Com- 
pany has taken such excellent measures to furnish the 
number of slaves and horses necessary for clearing and 
cultivating lands in the islands that any brought by for- 
eign vessels would prove superfluous. I desire, therefore, 
that you receive no foreign vessel under any pretext what- 
soever."" A formal order was addressed to P^iissier to 
forbid the clerks of the West India Company to continue 

11 Arch. Nat. CoL, Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, December 9S, 1869. 
u Areh. Nat. Col, B, 9, fol. 10 verso, the king to de Baaa, March 
96, I6T0. 
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the practice of receiving slaves and horses brought by 
Dutch ships. A similar order was addressed to the general 
directors of the West India Company.'* It was at this 
time that Colbert commanded the company to limit its 
B to the importation of live stock and slaves. We 
have dealt elsewhere with the measures which it took In 
obedience to his orders. In addition, Colbert attempted 
to make a partial provision for the supply of live stock 
by requiring every vessel going to the islands, to take two 
mares, or two cows, or two she-asses.'* Although the 
results of these measures were not encouraging, a strict 
exclusion of all foreign vessels was constantly urged. Thus 
a letter was written to de Baas on October 12, 1670: 

■'I shall say to you, in short, that nothing which you can 
do in the discharge of the duties which I have imposed upon 
jou could prove more agreeable to me than a rigourous en- 
forcement of my orders to exclude foreigners from the trade 
of the islands. You are not to admit them under pretext that 
there is need of slaves, or of live stock, or of furnishings of 
sugar-milla, or of any other sort of merchandise, however 
pressing such a need may be. 1 repeat that you are not to 
admit any foreign vessel or permit any commerce with for- 
eigners. I shall take pains to insure a supply of things neces- 
sary for the islands and especially of slaves and live stock."'* 

Again, de Baas did not seem to be sure that French 
ships should be prevented from trading with foreign 
islands : 

"M. de Gaharet has sent here [Martinique] the bark of a 
French merchant, named Dartiagne, which he ordered seiied 
when he arrived at Guadeloupe. The merchant, who bails 
from St. Jean de Luz, confessed that the merchandise which 

'• Ibid., fols. 91, 3S. 

« Arch. Nat. Col., B, 2. fol. 145, December BO, 1670. 
I'Arch. Nat. Col., B, 9, fol. HI, the king to de Baas, October 19, 
1670. 
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he had on board had been bought from the English at Nevia. 
That's why I condemned him to a fine of 4OO0 pounds of 
sugar. ... To tell the truth, I imposed this 6ne against my 
own feelings, for I do not know whether or uot the king intends 
that a French merchant who goes to trade in New England and 
comes back to barter his goods in Barbadoes and in Martinique, 
for instance, be punished. The arret of the corueil d'etat pro- 
hibits foreigners to trade in the islands. I understand never- 
theless that if a French merchant enjoyed the liberty of going 
to the English islands, he could, with permission of tlieir 
governor, transport our sugar to St. Eustatius and load it on 
Dutch ships. As I thought that Uartiagne had done this, I 
imposed a tine upou liim. Otherwise I should have had 
scruples in punishing him at all."'^ 

Colbert's response could not have left any doubt as to 
his intentions. He commanded de Baas to prohibit with 
the utmost rigour "absolutely all foreign commerce in the 
islands, whether carried on by foreigners themselves or by 
French subjects. That is to say, that every foreigner 
importing merchandise into th« islands from whatever 
source it may be, unless he has a passport from the kingt 

" Arch. Nat. CoU Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, March 29, I6T0. Du 
Lion, governor of Giisdtlnupe, in a letter to Colbert on March S9, 
mentions the capture of this veaacl. He says that Dartlagne had 
perml^ion from St. Laurrnt to pass from St. Christopher to Mar- 
tinique and that en route he was beealmeil off Guadeloupe where he 
was captured by de Cabaret. Du I.iun adds that Dartlagne hod 
traded with an English vessel which he had met on hla way probably 
by appointment. Ibid., Cr. I, du Lion to Colbert. In another letter 
de Baas shows that he did not understand at first the earnestness 
and thoroughness with which Colbert intended to make his fight 
against the foreign trader. "Two inhabitants of this Island who 
own a bark have applied for permission to trade at Barbadoes two 
or three times a yeiir in order to buy provisions of which the plant- 
ers are in siicb need at present and thus to bring sonic welcomed 
relief. I refused to grant the permission and shall continue to do 
HO unless you should see fit to make an exception of iin BfTnir of 
such small consequence, as it assuredly is." Ibid., Cg, I, de Baas In 
Colbert, January 16, 1670. 
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should suffer the penalty of confiscation, and that every 
Frenchman, importing merchandise from foreign countries 
and even from t)ie nearest foreign islands, should likewise 
suffer the same penalty, and besides that, all foreign ves- 
sels, and particularly those belonging to the Dutch, which 
are found sailing near the coasts of the French islands are 
to be seized."" 

Colbert made only two small exceptions in hia rigid 
system of excluding foreigners. One was in regard to 
trade between the English and French inhabitants of St. 
Christopher, and the other, in regard to trade with the 
Spanish Main. As to the former, he defined his position 
very clearly in a letter to de Bl^nac, govemor-geni 
islands, under date of June S, 1680: 

"I note what you write me of the difficulties encountered at 
St. Christopher to prevent commerce between the English and 
French. In regard to the commerce of that island, you should 
distinguish between trade by sea, carried on between the two 
nations, which should be prohibited just as it is in the other 
islands, and trade by land, which cannot and should not be 
prevented in this island."" 

As to commerce with the Spanish Main, Colbert, true to 
the ideas of his age and to his own, naturally welcomed any 
trade which brought returns in gold and silver. He seems 
to have thought at one time of establishing an entrepot 
at Grenada for contraband trade with the Spaniards, 
and at another, he instructed P^lissier to consider the 
advisability of having the West India Company send 2000 
slaves to the Spanish Main, "for these Spaniards never 
refuse to buy slaves and always pay the Dutch of Cura9ao 

W Arch. Not. Col., B. 9, fols. 87-89, Colbert to de Baas, June 39. 
16T0. 

UArdi. Nat. Col., B, 10, fo\. 3. letter to de BUtMC, June 9, 1680! 
also fol. IS, letter to Patoulet; also B, 0, foL 34, letter to Bltoac, 
April 19, 1679. 
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very dear for them,"" When, however, Colbert saw that 
no commerce sprang up with the Spanish Main, he forbade 
the islands to trade with the Spaniards: 

"The exclusion of all commerce with foreigners should be 
maintained in all the islands. Trade even with Spaniards is 
to be prohibited, for His Majesty is of the opinion that no 
Spanish vessels are likely to come from the Spanish Main and 
he is unwilling that any commerce be carried on with the 
Spaniards of Porto Rico and the other islands belonging to 
Spain.'* 

These two small exceptions in the system of excluding 
foreigners are very readily understood and need not make 
one stop to qualify the statement that Colbert's exclusion 
of foreign traders was in theory complete. 

If the planters were hungry, barefooted and in rags, 
they must count these things as a hit of temporary suffer- 
ing to be endured for the upbuilding of French commerce. 
They must wait for the law of supply and demand to 
operate and bring them, sooner or later, an abundance 
from France. If these same planters were in need of 
slaves and of live stock to cultivate their cane and turn 
their sugar-milts, they must await the "honi ordrei" which 
the West India Company had given to supply their needs. 
Such was the system of exclusivism which Colbert wished 
to impose upon the islands. Such were his demands upon 
the planters. Their realization would mean the growth of 
a valuable commerce for the kingdom and thus the realiza- 
tion of one of his fondest dreams. But he was demanding 
too much. What meant the noble idea of restoring French 
commerce and the upbuilding of n mighty colonial empire 
to the planters in the West Indies, whose empty bellies 
were crying for food, whoso nakedness demanded to be 
clothed, whose sugar-cancj like time and tide, tarried for I 

3iCWmcnt, III, 2, p. *85, June 10, 1670. 

a Areh. Nat. CoU B, 9, fols. 1-8, Ictler to de Blinae, July 6, 18B9. 
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no map, b nt ripened for the harreat in ita seaaon? Under 
tbe shelter of the night in the little inlets and creeks, or in 
the open day, thanks to the corruption of the oflScials, for- 
eign traders came and bartered wine, salt beef, slaves and 
live stock for tobacco, sugar, ginger and dye-woods. The 
great Louis and his determined minister might thunder 
commands from Versailles with a voice of Sinai, and the 
governors might be obedient, or they mif^t not, but one 
thing was certain, such a rigid system could be enforced . 
only at the cannon's moutluand only by a long and deter- () 
mined struggle could the subjects of tbe far-away West 
indies be brought into subjection to it. 
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A SQUADRON of His Majesty's vessels under the com- 
■* *mand of Sieur de Treillebois was sent for a cruise in 
the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico at the end of 1667. 
De Treillebois was commanded to remain in the islands for 
three months, during which time he was to prevent al! for- 
eign vessels from trading.' At the close of the following 
year, the Count d'Estrees, vice-admiral, was sent in com- 
mand of a squadron on a similar mission. He arrived at 
Martinique about February 1, 1669,' and was commanded 
by an order dated June 13 to remain six months longer in 
the islands in order to prevent "in every manner foreigners 
from coming into the roads of the islands and from carry- 
ing on trade there under any pretext, or for any motives 
whatever."' No eridcnce has been found which shows that 
either de Treillebois or d'Estr&s maintained any system- 
atic patrol or succeeded in any large measure in preventing 
foreign traders from violating the strict orders which had 
been given for their exclusion. It may havC-b een for this 
reason that Colbert decided in July, 1669,* to send to the 
West Indies three vessels charged with the special duty of 
enforcing regulations by maintaining a strict patrol. 

In accordance with this decision, Le Normand, Le Gal- 
ant and VAiiTOTe were equipped and sent to the West 
Indies under the command of de Gabaret. De Gabaret was 
given special orders, in the name of the king himself, "to 

iClfmcnl, in, 9, p. 398. October I, 1667. Su^.-*..^,'^ 

iDessslk!!, Ilutoirf ginirntr dti AntUlrt. 1, 506. 

SArch. Naf. CoL, B, I. fol. 1S4. June 13. 1669. 

* Clfanent, III, 9. pp. 4S6-«59, Colbert to de Bus, Juljr SI, 1669. 
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sink or take or capture all foreign vessels, sailing in the 
waters about the islands, or attempting to anchor in the 
roads or harbours of said islands, for whatever cause and 
under whatever pretext which may be given, under penalty 
of disobedience to the king,"* He was commanded to keep 
his vessels "constantly cruising around the islands," and 
to keep his plans secret, so that "he couM surprise foreign 
traders in every inlet and harbour where they might 
attempt to trade."* He was ordered to make special 
efforts to interrupt contraband trade between the Dutch 
at St. Eustatius and the colony at St. Christopher.' De 
Gabaret received during the year no less than fourteen 
letters either from the king or from Colbert." Both the 
frequency and the contents of these letters bear testimony 
to the importance which was attached to his mission. 

De Gabaret arrived with his three vessels at Martinique 
on January 19, 1670,' He straightway sent one of his 
ships, L'AuroTe, to Grenada to capture a Dutch vessel 
which he had heard was trading there./ TW vesksel '" gnAc- 
tifm WHB tW Qiueu E sther, ai 300 tons, Drik Jau&cii, cap- 
\miimJ In spite of the fact that the captain had a pass- 
port, issued by the French West India Company on Novem- ■ 
ber 9, 1668, which gave him permission to trade in the 
islands, and in spite of the fact that the governor of 
Grenada had given hina permission to sell slaves in that 

5 Arch. Nat. Col., B. 9. fol. 4T, the king to Capt. Ae Gabaret. April 
9, 16T0. The seriousness with whieh de Gabaret regarded the lost 
phrase of these orders wbs xhown, when he refused near the cinsc at 
the year to obey the orders of de Ba«.t to go to St. Domingo to 
quell a rebellion, on the grounds that he had been commanded by 
the king to perform the task of patrolling the islands and was 
rc^ponsitile to the k)ng for the thoroughness of his work. Ibid., de 
Baas to Colbert. Octol)er 19. 1670. 

< Arch. Nat. Col.. B. 1. fob. 89. 98 v. 

I Ibid., fol. 47. 

■ Ibid., ptxitim. 

» Arch. Nat. Col.. Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, February 34, 1670. 
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island, his vessel was seized and taken to Martinique.'" De 
Baas wrote the facts to Colbert and awaited instructions. 
They came under date of June 22, and were very brief: 
"I believe that I have already said enough for you to 
know that in all cases where there is any doubt, the king 
wishes that they be decided against the foreigner."" The 
cnse must have been considcreJ, for de Baas informed 
Colbert, in a letter of March 29, 1671, that the vessel had 
been restored to its captain, but that the sums due him 
for his negroes were yet to be collected at Grenada.** 
About the same time another small Dutch vessel with a 
cargo of wine was captured. From November 5 to No- 
vember 9, five Dutch vessels were seized near St. Christo- 
pher. '^ 

De Baas complained that de Gabaret was showing too 
much zeal in his efforts to capture Dutch vessels. Thus 
he reported his capture of a Dutch bark with a. cargo of 
wood which it was taking from Dominica to Curasao: "I 
am sending you, Monseigneur, an inventory of its cargo 

I'Arch. Nat. Oil., Cg, I, <lc Dnas to Colbert, March 99, 1670. 
The passport granted to the Quein Erlher is to be found ibid., Cny 
La Grenade. 16S4-1T99. The said passport was granted on eondi- 
tion of paying to the rompanj' 5 per cent on nrgrues and live stock 
Imported into the islands and 10 jier rent on products exported. 
The incident was recounted bf the English governor of Antigua 
as follows: "I cannot omit one ignoble passage of the governor of 
Grenadoes. A Dutchman from Guinea falling in with the islands 
with aOO negroes was invited by the governor to trade and security 
asiiured him, but no sooner were the negroes landed than the gov- 
ernor di-spstched B .shallop to l.u Bnrrct (Gabaret] who sent up his 
vice-ndmiral and immediately seiwd poor Hans suspcctinjf no danger, 
being of twenty-four guns, carried him to St. Kitts and keeps him as a 
priie till the business be decided in France." Cal. St. Pap.. Am. ^ 
W. Ind.. 1669-1674, No. S06, W. Byam, governor of Antigua, to 
WlUoughby. 

11 Arch. Nat. Col., B, 9, fol. 94, 

w Ibid., Cg, I. 

"Arch. Nat. CoL, Cg, I, M&n. des prises faites A St. Christopher 
par M. Gabaret, commandant I'escadre des rail, dn Roj. 
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and a copy of the captain's commission in order that you 
may see for yourself that excessive zeal is causing M. de 
Gabaret to seize all vessels which he can lay his hands 
upon. He says that he is doing so in accordance with 
orders to handle the Dutch brutally,"" To this com- 
plaint Colbert made the following reply: 



r the Flemish, as they are called 
lands me to say to you that 
;onfiscate their vessels, when 
1 the waters of our 
ce with the utmoat 



n cruismg u 



"In regard to the Dutch o 
in the islands. His Majesty c 
we have the right to capture 
they are found trading or e 
islands, and that he orders you to i 
vigour this right against them. You cannot render a service 
which would prove more pleasing to him than to trouble them 
in their comnicrce and even to chase them from the West Indies 
entirely, if it can be done without openly violating our trea- 
ties, as could be done, for instance, by secretly aiding the 
Caribs against them in case of a war, or by secretly inciting 
them to attack the Dutch by furnishing them firearms and 
ammunition. It will be necessary, however, to be very cau- 
tious, so that the Dutch can not make any complaints which 
could be justified by proof of an unfriendly act."" 

Colbert stated in another letter that he wished to make 
the Dutch "lose the habit" of coming to the French islands, 
and that they would never lose it until the news of confis- 
cation and of destruction of vessels and cargoes produced 
its effect in Holland." 

De Baas* reply has something of the sarcastic in it and 
shows ^ disapproval of treating the Dutch with such 
severity : 

"Inasmuch as the first instructions to me to exclude the for- 
eign trader did not specify or explain the policy which the 
court wished to be followed, 1 supposed that in case the Dutch 

"Arch, Nat. Col.. C^. I, same to snnif, March J2, 1670. 
wCl^mrnt. HI, 3, p. 48T, Colbert to <ir Baas. ,Iuly 3, 1870, 
MArch, Nat. Col., B, 2, foL 115, October W, 1870, 
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cnoie into our roads U) trade, they should sitnplj' be sent away 
without listening to their offers and not be treated na enemies. 
M, de Gabnret, however, who was better informed than 1, 
as he had been enlightened hy some rays from the sanctuary, 
began to treat the Dutch in a fashion which he knew would 
prove more agreeable to you. I made objeetions to his brutal 
treatment, and was so shrouded in darkness as to your inten- 
tions, that I myself was groping toward the abyss of error 
into which I thought he was already falling. It is thus that 
the ignorant err and are lost. Nevertheless since receiving 
the orders of His Majesty and your own, Monseigneur, I sec 
the error of my way. . . . You maj rest assured that I shall 
henceforth treat the Dutch with the utmost severity."" 

The strict exclusion of foreigners from the French 
islands brought a protest from the Engli.sh government, 
Colbert replied to it in a very interesting letter to the 
French ambassador at I^ndon r 

"In reply to your letter of the SOth of the last month, I 
shall say that the ambassador of England at this court has 
filed the same complaint as the English government has with 
you in regard to the ordinance of June 10 last, which forbids 
foreigners to trade or cruise in the waters of the French 
islands of America under penalty of contiacation. His Maj- 
esty orders me to say that he was forced to issue this ordi- 
nance in order to drive out the Dutch, who have become so 
accustomed to carry on all of this trade (in which they are 
especially favoured by all the planters) that it was impossible 
to get rid of them without the emplovment of extraordinary 
measures; that for this purpose His Majesty is forced to 
maintain a squadron of armed vessels in the islands. As the 
same causes of complaint did not exist against the English, 
who are contented, as we are informed, to carry on trade with 
their own islands. His Majesty would have been glad to make 
any exception in their favour in the enforcement of the afore- 
said ordinance, but he was obliged to make the terms of the 
regnlation general in regard to all nations on account of the 

If Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, Mnrch S9, lUTI. 
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treaties which he had with Holland. He has given orders to 
Sieur de Baas, who is in cooimand of the islands, to enforce 
the Tegulation with the utmost rigour against the Dntch, 
bnt at the same time to treat the English differently by reason 
of the fact which I have already noted, that they have never 
engaged in this trade nor at present are attempting to do so. 
You can, therefore, assure the king of England and his min- 
isters that nothing will be done in the enforcement of the pres- 
ent regulation contrary tv the good relations wliich the king 
wishes to be maintained between the two crowns and between 
their subjects; and that English vessels will receive in aU of 
the waters and lands of His Majesty good treatment and all 
the aid which his own vessels and those of his subjects receive 
from the English, on condition, however, that they attempt to 
carry on no trade in our islands, as they pretend that they do 
not do and in accordance with the regulations which the king 
of England orders to be enforced in the islands under his own 

It is to be noticed that although it was promised here 
that the English would not be treated with severity as 
were the Dutch, Colbert made no exception in their favour 
as to the privileges of trading in the islands. De Gab&ret, 
in fact, captured a French vessel which attempted trade 
with the English islands." 

The effect of de Cabaret's activity seems to have been 
felt at once, for de Baas wrote on November 10, 1670: 
"The Dutch have stopped coming to our coasts. As long 
as there are vessels of the king here they will flee from them 
as from dangerous reefs. M. de Gabaret is continually 
trying to surprise them by laying traps. I believe that in 
the future he will be able to sec them only from afar off. 
They are greatly frightened."" The work of patrolling, 

i»CI*mcrit, HI, 3. pp. «l-493, Colbert to Colbert de Croissy, 
August S, 1670. 

"Arcli. Nat. Col., Cg. I, de Baas lo Colbert, Mareh 99, 1670. 

»Ardi. Nat. Col., Cio. St, Christophe, I, de Baas to Colbert, 
Norember 10, 1670. 
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however, had to be interrupted in order to quell a rebellion 
which had broken out in St. Domingo. 

When Ogeron took command at St. Domingo as gov- 
ernor for the West India Company, the inhabitants said 
frankly that they would never submit to the company and 
that they would obey him only as governor for the king) 
and that although they intended to be obedient to the 
king, there was one point in which they would never yield, 
namely, in regard to trade with the Dutch, "who had 
never let them lack for anything at a period when the 
presence of French at Tortuga and St. Domingo was 
unknown in France."" There was a spirit of too much 
independence and too great a habit of not being subjected 
to anv other law than that of force for these inhabitants to| 
submit pcaceitbly to any such system as that which Colbert 
was attempting to impose upon Ihem. 

About the first of May (1670), Ogeron, on returning 
to Tortuga from the coast of St, Domingo, sighted two 
large vessels, which, on seeing him, pretended to be going 
to Coridon, where the English were accustomed to go to 
get salt. Consequently he believed them to be English ves- 
sels from Jamaica and did not give chase. On arriving 
at Tortuga, however, he learned that the two vessels 
were Dutch, armed with twenty-eight and thirty-two 
guns, and commanded by Peter Constant and Peter 
Marcq: that during his absence these ve.ssels had traded 
with filibusters at Bayaha and then had anchored on the 
northern coast of St. Domingo at Port de Pais, where 
they had remained trading during eight days. They had 
not only traded with all comers, but had sent a boat to 
Tortuga, and although the West India Company's agents 
forbade them to trade, Peter Constant replied that some 
one stronger than he would have to keep bim from doing 
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Two days later, having learned that all the mhabitants 
of Leogane were in rebellion, Ogeron embarked on the 
vessel. Leg Armes de la Compagnie, and sailed thither. 
On arriving at Nippes four days later, he found the same 
two Dutch veasels anchored there, and learned that the 
rebellion had spread to the whole western coast. The 
rebels had sent messengers to the northern coast in order 
to win the co-operation of the filibusters and buccaneers 
there. An attempt was made to prevent the two Dutch 
ships from continuing their trade and when thev sent two 
boats ashore they were ordered seized. The Dutch forth- 
with attacked the governor, retook the boats by force, 
and sent Renou and another commander, de Ville Neufve, 
on board their vessels as prisoners. Ogeron himself was 
forced to leave Nippes before the attack of a hundred 
armed men. He sailed and arrived two days later at 
Petit Goave. There the inhabitants pretended to welcome 
him. As a bit of caution, however, he first sent a messenger 
with letters addressed to some of the principal inhabitants. 
The messenger had hardly set foot ashore before he was 
arrested. No less than two thousand shots were fired at 
' the governor's vesseLand he was forced to retire to Tor- 
\ tuga. He learned on arriving there that the rebels of the 
west coast were marching to unite themselves with those 
of the nortlLand that they were planning to attack him at 
Tortuga. 

He straightway dispatched Renou, a lieutenant, to the 
Windward Islands in order to inform de Baas of the revolt 
and to demand aid. Renou fell sick en route and did not 
reach Martinique before September 25.^ De Baas gave 
orders to de Gabaret to proceed at once to St. Domingo 
in order to quell the rebellion. Dc Gabaret. however, 
refused to obey the order, on the grounds that he was 
under special orders from the king to patrol the Windward 
a Arch. Nat, Col., C,, I, du Lion to Colbert, September 30, 1670. 
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Islands. Consequently a special order from France had 
to be waited for before aid was sent lo Ogcron. 

In the mean time the revolt continued. Ogeron was 
attacked by three hundred rebels, but succeeded in hold- 
ing his ground at Tortuga.^ St. Domingo, however, was 
entirely in control of the rebels and foreigners were trad- 
ing there with the greatest freedom. The hatred against 
the company was so great that the planters asserted, 
according to Ogeron, that they would rather have their 
goods perish than see them loaded upon one of its vessels. 
The governor was powerless to assert his authority, be- 
cause he found no support among the planters. He was 
so discouraged, in fact, that he proposed to Colbert the 
establishment of a colony on the coast of Florida with the 
few who remained faithful to him.** 

On receiving news of the revolt, Colbert acted promptly. 
He first filed complaint with the Dutch government against 
the conduct of the two vessels at St. Domingo, and at the 
same time gave warning that all Dutch vessels found 
cruising near Tortuga and the coast of St. Domingo, 
would be sunk or confiscated.* He then sent orders to de 
Gabaret to go to St. Domingo, to restore Ogeron, and 
to capture or sink all Dutch vessels found near the coast. 

In obedience to orders, de Gabaret arrived in Tortuga 
on February 7, and tried, in co-operation with Ogcron, to 
quell the rebellion. The planters of Tortuga were per- 
suaded without difficulty to take a new oath of allegiance 
to the king. De Gabaret and Ogeron then sailed, on 
February 9, for the western coast of St. Domingo. They 
arrived at L^ganc on the 14th. De Sourdis, captain of 
L'Aurore, was sent ashore with a summons to the rebels 

»Bib. Nat. MS.S., Frani;. Nouv, Acq., 932S, fob. 1T6-1T8, Ogeron 
to <\r Baas. Ortolter 9. 1670. 

M Cliarlfvoix. I [. 89. 

MAk*. Nat. Col., B, 9, fol. 127. Colbert to Ogeron, N'ovember 8, 
1670. 
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to lay down their arms and to acknowledge Ogeron as 
their governor. In reply to his appeals they said that 
although they were good subjects to the king, they would 
not submit to the West India Company or acknowledge 
Ogeron as their governor. De Gabaret then came ashore 
himKclf to endeavour to persuade the rebels to change 
their mind. He found before him 600 of them anned. 
He received the same reply. When he tried to frighten 
them by threats, he was greeted with cries of derision. 
He then tried to deal directly with one of the leaders, 
but he no sooner began to talk with him than the 
rebels crowded about in great numbers and shouted that 
this leader had no more power to treat than anyone else. 
Dc Gabaret returned to his vessel to confer with Ogeron 
as to the best measures to be taken. An immediate attack 
seemed imprudent, because the landing of troops would 
prove exceedingly difficult on account of the marshes. 
Accordingly they sailed on the 16th and arrived at Petit 
Goave the following day. Here they found also all the 
inhabitants armed and drawn up in battle array. Ogeron 
addressed a letter to them, but they refused to listen 
to its contents, and began to cry. "Vive le Roy, pmnt 
d'Ogeron!"^ They announced their intentions to do as 
the inhabitants of L^ogane had done, and asserted that 
they would be re-inforced by the rebels from there on the 
morrow. In spite of these threats an attack was made upon 
them and they fled into the woods. The royal troops, after 
burning a few houses, wore re-emharked and sailed away. 
The same tiling was repeated at Nippes. No thorough 

^ hostility of the inlitibUants of St. Do- 
s Ojferon is ]jerhH])fi tobc exiilaincd hy n letter written 
by du Lion to Colbert on September 30, 1670: "The people of St. 
I)u[iiingo Kay that iiiner Ogerun has partiripati'il In (.'omnieree with 
the West India Company, lie no longer fcoverns them as a father, 
hut BB a man who is promoting his personal interests. 1 don't 
know whether these reports are true or not." Arch. Nat. Col., Cj, I. 
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campai^ seems to have been attempted. De Gabaret and 
Ogeron both decided that it was best to return to Tortuga, 
where they arrived on the 25th. From February 27 to 
March 4, the inhabitants of Fort de Paix and Port Fran- 
9ais were visited and finally persuaded to take the oath of 
allegiance. With this de Gabaret seems to have been con- 
tented and straightway sailed for France. 

After dc Cabaret's departure, Ogeron, on returning to 
the west coast of St. Domingo, found that the spirit of 
rebellion had lost much of its zest. He agreed that no 
prosecutions would be made on account of the recent rebel- 
lion, but said that all French vessels would be permitted 
to trade at Tortuga and the coast of St. Domingo, Wit>'«'* 
that foreigners would be excluded. The inhabitants there- 
upon returned to their obedience to the governor. Rcnou 
was sent on a special mission to France with a letter to 
Colbert to demand pardon for the rebels. The letter bore 
the date of May 7, 1671. Colbert replied under date of 
October 21, expreHsing entire satisfaction with the con- 
duct of Ogeron, and informing him that the king had 
granted general pardon to all. The terms of the pardon 
stated that it had been granted because Ogeron had 
affirmed that all acts of hostility had ceased ; that arms 
had been laid down, and tliat there was sincere regret for 
the acts of retwllion.'' 

De Gabaret and Ogeron were both in agreement as to 
the cause of tliis rebellion. "This rebellion occurred," 
said Ogeron. "only by reason of the regulation which for- 
bade trade with foreigners. Thus it is certain that if the 
two Dutch vessels bad not come to trade and made strong 
appeals to the inhabitants to do so, the rebellion would 
not have occurred."™ De Gabaret affirmed that the rebel- 

« Arch. Nat. Col.. B, 3. fob. 75-T8, T9. 

» Ardi. Nal. Col., C«, I, Procca verbal de la RcFolte arri<rfe k la 
Caste de St. Dam.. Au^st i3. 16T0. 
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lious and insolent spirit of the inhabitants came from the 
fact that thej were too sure of trade with foreigners. 
Suzanne, a former agent of the West India Company at St. 
Domingo, had established himself at Jamaica and offered 
good prices to the inhabitanta of St. Domingo for all their 
products. He had, in fact, made a contract with them by 
which he agreed to take all they produced and transport 
it to Holland, for which purpose he would furnish a vessel 
of 300 tons armed with twenty-two guns, and in return to 
bring every year a quantity of negroes and all sorts of mer- 
chandise for a reasonable price. This agreement had made 
the planters believe that they could be quite independent 
of France and resist all attacks against them.* 

In the following year, Ogeron demanded a vessel of 
twenty or thirty guns to serve as a patrol,* but his de- 
mand seems not to have met with a favourable response, 
for he wrote in the following year, on the eve of the out- 
break of the war with Holland, that he had neither vessels 
nor armed soldiers nor ammunition, and that it would be 
impossible for him to defend himself in case of a foreign 
attack or to prevent foreign commerce.'' 

The revolt at St. Domingo seems to have awakened some 
echo in the other islands, but beyond a bit of murmuring 
there was no overt act of rebellion.*' 

De Cabaret's sojourn in the islands had meant much 
toward the enforcement of the regulations against foreign 
traders. The presence of three armed vessels which cap- 
tured at the cannon's mouth Dutch vessels and confiscated 
them before the eyes of the planters must have made, as 
Colbert hoped it would do, a big impression both upon the 
Dutch and upon the planters. The show of such force 

aCharlevnix, 11. 94i Arch. Nat. Col, C9, I, Ogeron to Colbert, 
March 4. I6T1. 

*Arcli. Nat, Col.. Ci„ I, September, 1671. 

51 Charlevoix. II. 97. 

"Art*. N«t. CoL, Cp I, du Uon to Colbert, September 30. 1870. 
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proved much more effective in a frontier community like the 
West Indies than ordinances and commands. The spirit of 
revolt was hushed and the planters were held in subjection. 
The governor of a neighbouring English island remarked 
that, although the French were "thus huffing it at sea," 
the poor planter was suffering within the islands.'' The 
Dutch fled before such force and seem to have sufTered. 
Thus du Lion wrote to Colbert on March 29, 1670: 

"The qunntitj of merchandise is so great at St, Eustatius 
that the Dutch do not know what to do with it and are forced 
to BcU it at vvty low prices to the English at Nevis, Montserrat 
and Antigua. . . . The Dutch will certainly be ruined so far 
ns the islands are concerned, if the policy of excluding them is 
strongly enforced, for they will be obliged to see their mer- 
chandise perish or to send it back to Europe, and in addition 
they will be forced to send away their vessels without any 
cargo whatever."* 

The results upon French shipping seem to have proved 
rather satisfactory to Colbert. He wrote to dc Baas on 
October 10, 1670, as follows: 

"I'll tell you for your own satisfaction that since you have 
turned your attention to the enforcement of the laws against 
foreigners, we notice that a much larger number of French 
vessels demand permission to go to- the islands and we sec also 
that the number of refineries is increasing constantly in 
the realm. Foreigners no longer bring us sugar. We hare 
begun since six weeks or t w o months to export it to them."* 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the 
problem of excluding the foreign trader had been definitely 
solved, for the presence of annod vesNcls was still neces- 
sary. De Cabaret was commantied to leave at his depart- 

MCnl. St. Pap.. Am. * W. I'd.. 1*J69-I674. 
M-Areh. Nat. 0>i., C;, I. Msrc-h W, 1670. 
» Arch. Nat. CoL, B, 8, fol. 115. 
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ure ono of his vessels, UAurore, a frigate, to continue the 
work which he had begun.* Another squadron under the 
command of d'Aplemont was sent to Martinique at the 
beginning of 1672. De Baas was ordered to use it for the 
protection of French commerce and "in order to prevent 
any foreign vessel from trading in the French islands."" 
In 1673 three vessels, Le BeUiqueujc, La Fee and La StbUle, 
were on patrol duty, and at the close of the year three 
others were sent out, L'Alcum, Les Jeux and La Friporme, 
"which were to be employed for no other purpose than to 
give chase to all foreign vessels which attempted to come 
into the roads of the islands."* Throughout the course 
of the Dutch war, ships were constantly sent to the West 
Indies, botli to defend them and to keep out foreign 
traders." 

But Colbert was not contented with the ground which 
he had gained from de Cabaret's work in 1670. Repwrts 
reached his ears that some vessels, purported to have been 
built in Canada and in the West Indies, were taking car- 
goes to foreign ports under the claim that they were not 
subject to the regulations which governed vessels built and 
owned by merchants of France. To meet this situation, 
a royal ordinance was proclaimed on July 18, 1671, which 
forbade such practice." In this same year he advanced to 
another point in his fight by attempting to exclude Irish 
salt beef. 

Salt beef was indispensable at this time for feeding 
slaves, and a large quantity was necessary to West India 
planters. The supply had almost from the beginning been 

"Arch. Nnt- Col., B. 2. fol. 149, order to de Cabaret, December 
88, 1670. 

ST Arch. Not. Cfll.. B, 4, fol. 39. Colbert to de Baas, March 2*. 
1672. 

»Ibid., S, fol. 47, Colbert to de Bans, September 5, 1S73. 

"Ibid., 6. folB. IS verso, 16. 

»Arch. Nat CoL. B, 3, (ols. 88-84; Moreau de Satot-Mify, I, 837. 
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brought either from Ireland directly, or indirectly through 
Holland or the ports of France.'' But one of the cardinal 
points in C'olhert's econcHnic policy was independence so 
far as possible wf foreign markets. He saw no reason 
why the French should seek a supply of salt beef in Ire- 
land, when it might be produced In France, The privilege 
of entrepot in France was annulled for Irish salt beef by 
an arret of August 17, 1671.*^ Another ordinance of 
November i, 1671, forbade the importation of salt meat, 
purchased in foreign countries, under penalty of confis- 
cation of vessel and 500 livres fine for the first offense 
and corporal punishment for the second." Bounties were 
also offered for the exportation to the islands of French 
salt beef. Salt beef, however, became bo scarce that gov- 
ernors were forced to permit trade with foreigners to save 
slaves and planters from suffering. "I saw people at 
Guadeloupe," wrote one official, "come to thank their com- 
mander for the permission which he had given to the Eng- 
lish to sell 200 barrels of beef, swearing to him with tears 
in their eyes that it had been more than a year since they 
or their families had had a morsel of meat to eat."** Two 
Jewish merchants of Martinique were permitted to import 
from Barbadoes, a cargo of codfish, cheese, butter, bacon, 
beef, candles, cloth and shoes." Permission was likewise 
granted to four English vessels to trade, one, a ketch with 
a cargo of pronsions for Guadeloupe, the other three with 

•1 Du Lion states. In a lettrr of July 3S, ISTO, that dr Fonnont, « 
French merchant, was preparing a quantity of salt beef and live itodc 
in Ireland for shipment to the islnnds. Ardi. Nat. Col., C7, I. A 
further discussion of trade in salt beef will be found in a Buceeeding 
chapter. 

« Moreau de Ssint-M4ry. I, 130. Its enforcement was postponed 
until February 1, In order to enable those merchwitB who had a stock 
of Irish beef on hand to dispose of it. 

« Ibid., p. 253. 

« Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I. du Clerc to Colbert, January 90. 1675. 

« Ibid^ de Bmb to de Btter, February 6, 167«. 
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similar cargoes for Martinique, Among the latter was a 
"ketch coming from the city of Boston."** De Baas per- 
mitted another foreign vessel to bring some salt beef to 
St. Pierre, to enable the labourers to continue the work on 
the fortifications which they had been compelled to quit 
because they had notliing to eat." 

Colbert sternly rebuked this conduct and forbade any 
exceptions being made to the regulations regarding trade 
with foreigners." He was forced, however, by conditions 
in the islands in 1673, to restore the right to import Irish 
beef and never renewed the fight." 

De Baas wrote on February 8, 1674, in most emphatic 
tenns that all foreign commerce had ceased: 

"I do not know, Monaeigneur, what can be your thoughts 
on the subject of foreign commerce after the repeated asanr- 
ances which I have given you that there ia none at all. If 
anyone has written you differently and can convince me that 
what he writes is so. I shall submit to punishment without 
asking for mercy. It is true that on the eve of my departure 
for Cura9aD a small English vessel which asked permissii 
take water in this harbour [St. Pierre] aided me by bartering 
a small quantity of codfish, herring and biscuits for French 
wine. Lately a bark brought seven or eight barrels of beef, 
which were bartered for French brandy. The beef was needed 
to feed the workmen who are engaged in fortifying the har- 
bour and who had been forced to abandon their work on 
account of a lack of food. It is perhaps of these facts that you 
have been told. If beyond these two cases any foreign c 
merce has been carried on in the French islands with my 
knowledge, I wish very much that the king punish me with 
the utmost rigour. Thus, Monseigneur, your mind can be at 

«Areh. Nat. Col., Cr, 1, du Clerc lo Colbert, January ^0, 16TJ. 
"Ibid.. Ac Baas to Colbert, February 8, 1674. 

" Arch. Not. Col., B, 6, tola. 33, 3*-39, Colbert to de Baas, May 15, 
1GT4. 

WArch. Nat CoL, B, B, foL 4S, September fl, 1673. 
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rest on the subject of foreign trade, for the truth is as I have 
represented it."" 

And yet in the same letter de Baas wrote near its close 
that as the price of sugar was ex-ceedingly low, the plant- 
ers had begun to cultivate indigo and ginger, and that 
they had devised "other means for their subsistence by 
raising stock and poultry of every description, which they 
sell at good profit, especially to foreign era."'' 

The letter raises a question of some importance. What 
did de Baas mean by affirming amak categorically that 
commerce with foreigners had ceased, and yet addiug that 
stock and poultry were being sold to them? He could not 
have been ignorant of the fact tliat the regulations pro- 
hibited all trade with foreign islands, even when carried on 
by Frenchmen, for he had raised the question himself in a 
letter to Colbert in 1670 and had received ti i wt definite 
and clear-cut instructions on the point,* The same diffi- 
culty occurs elsewhere in the correspondence of de Baas. 
Thus only a few months later he wrote Colbert that com- 
merce with the Dutch had ceased and that regulations were 
being strictly enforced," and yet he was at that time, 
according to one of his own letters, trying to establish 
trade with the Dutch: 

"I should tell you, Monseignenr, that during my stay at St. 
Christopher, I wrote to a Dutch merchant, named Doukre, 
who lives at Curasao nnd whom 1 knew here at Martinique 
some three years ago, to send me information in regard to the 
price of sugar, ginger and indigo at Cura9ao in order that I 
might liave some idea of their value. I shall send him a large 
enough quantity of these articles to yield to both of us an 
honest profit. I had been thinking of this scheme for some 

» Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, February 8, 1674. 
SI Ibid. 

* Sec preceding chapter. 

MArch. Nat. Col„ Cg, I, Mareh 89, 167Ii Cjo, St Oiristophe, I, de 
Baas to Colbert, November 10, 16T0. 
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time, but I did not wish to take the risk of sending a vessel 
to Cura9iio without receiving in advance some assurance that 
it would be permitted to return. Some six days ago 1 received 
a reply not only from the merchant to whom I had written, 
but also from the governor, Otterinck, who informed me very 
civilly that M. Doukre had informed him of my istentions and 
assured me that foreigners received the same treatment at 
Curasao as the Dutch. His letter is dated at Fort Amsterdam, 
Curasao, December 10, I67I- I believe, Monseigneur, that 
after this assurance tn«t you will not raise any objections, if 
I send a small bark, belonging to the king, which is still here, 
and carry on a little trade with Curasao. ... I shall do so 
in about fifteen days."** 

Furthermore, de Baas informed Colbert from time to time, 
as has been noted above, that he had admitted in some 
cases trade with foreigners and justified his conduct by 
saying thut it was necessary in order to prevent suffering. 
The motive given for sending a vessel to Curasao, however, 
was not the relief of suffering, but personal gain. 

Did de Baas tell Colbert of these few instances in order 
to hide from him a larger number where he was permitting 
foreigners to trade? Did he profit from his situation by 
sharing in the profit with foreign traders.-' Du Lion, the 
governor of Guadeloupe, asserted in many letters that de 
Baas was doing so. In one very long letter he gave an 
account of the corrupt practices of Cartier, the West 
India Company's general agent, in admitting the Dutch, 
and cited specific instances where de Baas had aided him 
and profited personally from trade with the Dutch.* In 
another letter, du Lion snid that de Baas was embarrassed 
by the presence of the king's vessels: 

"MM. de Gabaret and de Sourdis, captains of the king's 
vessels, have stated to me that M. de Baas is not pleased with 

" Arch. Ndl. Col., Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, January 80, 10T3. 
MArch. Nat. Col, C,, I, du Lion to Collwrt, December 1, 1669, a 
long and extremely Interesting letter. 
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the way is which they have been capturing foreign vessels in 
the roads of Martinique and Grenada, where they were want 
to trade. They turned over their prizes to him and had diffi- 
eulty enough in obtaining receipts from him. They are of the 
opinion that this arises from the fact that M. de Baas wishes to 
have more leeway in granting favouTS to foreigners, to whom he 
must have made promises, for, since he is unable to grant them 
freedom to trade on account of the presence of the king's ships, 
they have complained that he has not kept his promise to 
them. . . . These captains are determined, however, to cap- 
ture BS many Dutch vessels as possible. Notwithstanding this, 
M. de Baas has granted three permissions to land cargoes 
brought from Holland. I notified liim that 1 would not permit 
the cargoes to be landed in Guadeloupe, unless he gave a. 
written order forcing me to do so. I urged him to remember 
that you had given me orders to destroy a Dutch vessel rather 
than let it trade in this island. M. de Bans has another way 
of regarding the matter."* 

Du Lion, the author of these charges, seems to have 
been a jealous, meddlesome busybody and gossiper. His 
letters leave the impression that their author was one of 
those unfortunate self-righteous individuals who are quick / 
to see the faults in others and gloat u pw them. Colbert / 
saw fit more than once to rebuke him, as for instance: 

"I am writing you only a few Hues, in response to all the 
letters which I have hecn receiving from you for a long time, 
to tell you that I find them too long, too tedious and of too 
small importance to spend my time reading them. . . . M. de 
Baas is your enemy, the West India Company is trying to 
destroy you, Pelissier is also your declared enemy, as is also 
du Ruau Pallu and the rest. Their enmity toward you is a 
creation of your own imagination, for as a matter of fact. Done 
of them has ever tried to play you a bad turn. Your own 
letters prove to me that you would like to be omnipotent in 
the government which the king has confided to you, as well 

■Arch. Nat. Col., Cf, du Lion to Colbert, March B, 1670. 
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as in all of the other islands. Judges fail to do their duty, if 
their decisions are not in aecord with your views. The West 
India Company does nothing worth while if it does not meet 
with your approval."*' 

In another letter he rebuked du Lion for insubordination," 
and in still others he told him that it was needless for him 
to keep watch on what de Baas did, as for the most part 
he was commanded to do many things against which he 
was making complaint." It must be stated also that du 
Lion was decidedly hostile to de Baas, because he had been 
forced by de Baas to leave Guadeloupe and sail for France 



t 



But one cannot read carefully the charges made by du 
Lion without being on the whole convinced that they were 
based partially at least^on facts. Colbert stated himself 
that he "continually found de Baas conniving with foreign 
traders and pardoning them too easily."*" Furthermore, 
Colbert did not accept the statement which de Baas made 
in the letter quoted above that all commerce with for- 
eigners had ceased, for he wrote under the king's name in 
reply as follows : 

"I receive complaints from merchants every day to the effect 
that when they send their vessels laden with merchandise for 
the use and consumption of the inhabitants of my islands, 
they find vessels of the English and of other foreigners 
admitted under various pretexts — a fact which is utterly rain- 
ing the commerce of the French. It is this which forces me to 



St Arch. Nat. Col., B, 5, (ols. 51 verso, 59. 

«" Clement, III, 8. p. S38, May 1, 1«T2. 

BSArth, Nat. Col., B, 9, fols. 49 verso, SO, April 9, IflTO; and foL 
100, July 3, 1670. 

«Arch. Nat. Col., C7. I, June 27, 1670, and Client, III, 2, p. *S7, 
July SI, 1669. 

fi Aft?h. Not. Mar., Bj, 14, Colbert to Colbert de Terron, January 
a, 1671. 
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write you that it is my will that my ordinances which forbid 
foreigners to trade in the islands be promptly enforced."*^ 

It seems on the whole probable that de Bans was guilty 
of admitting foreign traders and perhaps that he even 
did so with corrupt purposes. De Baas' actions, how- 
ever, are to be explained in part by the fact that he 
yielded in some cases to necessity and admitted foreign 
ships to relieve suffering, and it must be added that on the 
whole de Baas made an excellent governor, and was 
retained in his position until his death on January ^i, 
1677. 

How far French governors of the West Indies were 
guilty of bribery in the matter of foreign trade it is 
impossible to state. There is one case of conviction of an 
official at St. Christopher in 1670," and about the same 
time, St. Marthe, governor of Martinique, was convicted 
of carrying on illicit trade with the Rnglish." 

The year 1677 was marked by two formal renewals of 
the regulations against foreign commerce, one on Septem- 
ber 11, 1677i by the proclamation of a royal ordinance, 
and the other by an arret of the conseil d'Hat of October 
16, 1677." The latter was necessitated by the fact that 
the coJUcH gouverain of St. Christopher had interposed 
its authority to prevent the penalty of confiscation from 
being enforced in two cases of conviction for trade with 
foreigners. Tlie circumstances were as follows. At the 
liquidation of the West India Company, the right of col- 
lecting duties and taxes in the islands had been trans- 

«Ardi. Nat. Col, B, fl, fol. 17 bit. May 10, 1675. 

•sit is spoken of in Ihc porrcspondcnce between dc Bans and Col- 
bert R3 the "affair Hoyer." See Clement, III, S, pp. *90, 500 and 673. 

uSfc a full exposition of the case In Dcsi^allcs, Hut. ^4n. dti 
JnlUUt, III, 194-197. 

•SArch. Nat. Col., B. 7, fol. 41 verso, 49; Moreau dc Saint-Mtry, I, 
S04-.tOS. 

"Arch. Nat, G7. 131S. 
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ferred into a farm called the DomavM d'Ocddent. The 
farmer in taking possession of the farm waa commanded 
to instruct his agents to prevent foreign commerce. The 
agents, sent to St. Christopher, found on their arrival 
the inhabitants trading freely with foreigners. Several 
attempts at arrest proved fruitless, but two seizures were 
made, one of twenty-six barrels of sugar and another of 
sis barrels of beef. Sieur Dupas, the judge of the island 
of St. Christopher, declared the seizures Justified and 
ordered their confiscation according to law. The conaeU 
souverain, however, annulled the decision and ordered the 
restitution of the goods in question. Oudiette, the farmer 
of the Dontaine d'Occident, considered the case of enough 
importance to make appeal to the conaeU tVHat in France. 
It was in answer to this appeal that the arret of Octot>er 
16 was rendered, sustaining the decision of the judge, and 
at the same time ordering the enforcement of the laws 
against foreign trade. In spite, however, of this arret, 
trade between the Enghsh and the French at St. Christo- 
pher continued. The task of preventing it was exceed- 
ingly difficult. A double frontier existed between the two 
peoples from the fact that the French occupied the two 
ends of the island and the English the middle. It was 
consequently only a matter of "one kick of the foot to 
roll a barrel of beef or a bale of cotton to the French, and 
another to roll a barrel of sugar in payment to the Eng- 
lish."" Soldiers were posted along the frontier, but they 
proved entirely untrustworthy, for they profited from 
their situation by permitting foreign trade. Commercial 
agents also proved unfaithful. They stocked their stores 
with foreign goods and wrote to their employers in 
France that there was no sale for French goods in the 
islands, because the governors and intendants and agents 

"Arch. Nat. Col., Cio, St. ChristopliF, I, M^molre sur St Chris- 
tophe par Sr. Cloche, commie, da Dom. d'Oc^ April 10, 1679. 
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of the revenue farmera permitted free commerce with for- 
eigners. Only about one-fourth of the vessels which went 
to St. Christopher between July, 1678, and April, 1679, 
were officially reported."* Consequently the EngHsh im- 
ported much merchandise from Nevis and the Dutch from 
St. Eustatius. One effect of this was that beef at Martin- 
ique and Guadeloupe was twenty to forty per cent dearer 
that at St. Christopher." St. Laurent, the governor of 
St. Christopher, wrote on July 2, 1679, that two com- 
panies of marines and twenty soldiers from the garrison 
had been posted along the frontiers at places indicated by 
Sieur Cloche, and that he had given all orders necessary 
to prevent foreign trade. Englishmen were forbidden to 
pass with merchandise through French territory without 
special permission.™ The Engh.sh governor objected, 
however, to such a regulation, niaintatning that all har- 
bours and roads were free to them for the transportation 
of all of their goods according to treaty between the two 
nations. This constituted a very serions difficulty. 

"It is not at all easy," St. Laurent wrote, "to prevent foreign 
commerce at St. Christopher, so long as the roads and har- 
bours remain common to both nations for the transportation of 
merchandise. ... If we forbid the English to anchor in our 
harbours of Basseterre and Cabesterre, whence they trana- 
port provision to their quarters of Cabesterre and Cayonne, 
and to which they bring their goods to be embarked, tliey will 
have the right to forbid us to puss across their territory and 

■ Ibid. 

■ IbiiL, Cloche proposed among other things the following reme- 
dies: (1) A strict enforcement of the orders of His MBJest7 in con- 
ftscating all foreign vessels found in French watFTs; (3) a visitation 
of stores and of vessels and the eonflseation of foreign goods found 
in them; (3) a reward of three feus to soldiers for every barrel of 
sugar which they intereepted in passing into English territory; (4) 
a prohibition for soldiers to board foreign vessels. 

n .\rch. Nat. Col., C]„, St. Christophe, I, M*moire sur I 
stranger k St. Ctiristophe par St. Laurent, July 9, 1679. 
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thus interrupt commeTce between our two settlements. In case 
of war with the English or another power, the French gov- 
ernor would not be able to unite the inhabitants of the two 
colonies or to send aid from one to the other in case of 
danger."^ 

Another very serious objection was that there was no ade- 
quate supply of water in the French territory for the 
supply of ships and that the French had always been 
forced to go into English territory where there was a 
small river. Matters remained in this state until the 
arrival of de Bl^nac, the governor-general of the islands, 
and of Patoulet, intendant, in 1679. They proposed a 
treaty with the English containing the following clauses: 
(1) a delimitation of the harbours with a prohibition for 
one nation to frequent the waters of the other; (2) free 
passage across the territories of each nation for persons 
without merchandise; (3) formal permission to be made 
obligatory for the transportation of colonial products or 
of merchandise from Europe across the territories of the 
other nation, and a bond to be given in order to insure 
good faith; (4) free access for the French to the sulphur 
mines on British territory: (5) free access for the English 
to the salt fields on French territory. The treaty, how- 
I ever, was refused by the English." Colbert seemed to real- 
ize the impossibility of preventing trade between the Eng- 
lish and French in the island, for he instructed de Bl^nac 
to remain satisfied with the prevention of commerce be- 
tween the two nations by sea and not to attempt to pro- 
hibit it within the island." 

The Dutch attempted to send some vessels to the islands 
in 1678, on the pretext that the passports in blank which 
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were given them by the treaty of Nymwegen authorized 
them to do so. Colbert, however, wrote letters to all the 
governors of the islands to respect no such passports and 
to enforce rigourously the regulations against all foreign- 
ers without exception." De Blenac, who was sent out to 
the islands in 1678 to succeed de Baas, deceased, and 
Patoulet, who was sent out to become the first intendant 
of the islands in 1679, were both ordered to keep up the 
fight against foreign traders. In the instructions of the 
latter the following passage occurs : 

"Inasmuch as His Majesty has forbidden all foreigners to 
trade in the said islands and has reserved the trade thereof 
for his own subjects, there is nothing to which Sieur Patou- 
let should devote more attention and on wliicli lie should 
concentrate more eiTort than to prevent all foreign vessels 
from entering into the harbours, bays and inlets of his islands 
and trading there under any pretext whatsoever. He is not 
to admit them even when the inhabitants are in need of some 
article of merchandise for their subaistence."" 

When Patoulet wrote Colbert that he had permitted 
three French vessels to trade at Martinique, although they 
had no passports, and another one from Nantes which had 
called at Cadiz and taken part of its cargo there, Colbert 
rebuked him for his conduct and commanded him to act 
in concert with de Blenac in order to insure strict enforce- 
ment of regulations.'* 

On October 11, 1680, de Blenac and Patoulet issued an 
ordinance which forbade French vessels to bring cargoes of 

^* Arch. Nat. Mar., Bj, 39. fol. iSS verso, June 10, I6TBj ibid.. Col., 
B, T. December 8, 1678. 

» Arch. Nat. Col, B, 9, April 1, 16TB. 

»Bib. Nat. MSS., (onds fran^ais, 1131S. fol. S4 verso. He In- 
structed the SBine official H few months lalcr that In cose the officers 
of tbc Domaine d'Occident disobeyed the repulations rrpsrding for- 
eign trade, they be punished hs all other subjects. Ibid., fols. IJO- 
151. lS5-I3t. 
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salt beef, bacon, cloth, and other merchandise from foreign 
countries." About the sanie time a squadron of Hia Maj- 
esty's vessels was sent to the W^st Indies under the com- 
mand of Count d'Estrees "to protect the commerce which 
my subjects carry on in the islands and prevent the for- 
eigners from participating therein."'" The following year 
order was given for two small vessels of 120 and 150 tons 
to be equipped at Rochefort and sent to the islands to serve 
as a patrol.'* 

Colbert made proTision, in theory at least, for the im- 
portation of all goods from Europe of which the planters 
had need, for he asserted that the law of supply and 
demand would force French merchants to bring them. He 
did not, however, make provision for the marketing of the 
by-products of the sugar industry, namely molasses and 
rum. In proportion as the sugar industry developed, 
these by-products became more important. Their impor- 
tance became especially great after the establishment of 
refineries in the islands. By 1681, Patoulet estimated 
their value at 100,000 ^cus. But neither molasses nor 
rum could be marketed in France, the former apparently 
because there was no demand for it, the latter because law 
forbade its importation, in order to prevent it from enter- 
ing into competition with various distilled liquors manu- 
factured by the ^-ine-growers of the realm. This fact gave 
rise to a very interesting proposal made by the refiners in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique: 

"Whereas hia honour the intendnnt has urged the chief 
planters of the islands to undertake trade with the inhabitants 
of Canada and the coast of Acadia, the proprietors of the 
aforesaid refineries under the direction of Sicurs Bouteiller 
and Jamain, . . . offer (conjointly to open commerce with the 
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inhabitants of Canada and of the coast of Acadia, which should 
be promoted in order to facilitate tbe sale of all ayrups and 
rum made from cane, and to stop the miiture which is now 
being made of syrup with sugar, under the following condi- 
tions: (I) A monopoly of trade for ten years to be granted 
them with exemption from all import and export duties; (2) 
as Quebec and Acadia cannot consume all tlie syrup and the 
rum which are being nindc in the French islands and two- 
thirds of which is at present a pure loss, permission to be 
granted to barter these syrupa with the English colonies, 
especially those in the neighbourhood of Boston, for salt meat 
and lire stock for which there is such great need in the French 
islands." 

In regard to the latter, the petitioners asserted that 
thej would be able in this waj not only to satisfy a need 
in the islands, but also find a market for a product which 
remained a pure loss upon their hands^tbat they would j 1 
thus be able to obtain an adequate supply of salt meat by 
barter, for which they had been accustomed to pay money 
to the Irish. In order to insure their good faith in limiting 
their trade with the English colonies strictly to the j 
cles enumerated, the petitioners offered to submit to a 
strict inspection by the customs officers and iih^ in case 
any other merchandise were found fiiej agree'3' to submit 
to whatever penalty His Majesty wished to impose. 

"This trade would occasion no diminution in the revenue of 
the king as there is no duty on syrups and rum. It would 
increase considerably the earnings of the planter, would per- 
fect the manufacture of sugar, and would encourage the estab- 
lishment of refineries, for they are now forced to throw away 
their syrups, whereas the refiners of France sell theira to the 
Dutch for seven livres a hundred, i» thing which the refiners 
of the islands cannot do by reason of the great leakage and 
cost of transportation." 

This petition received tbe approval of Patoulet, who 
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wrote to Colbert that he regarded the project as very 
commendable : 

"I am convinced that if trade with tlie English colonies, 
close to Boston, can be established, as is proposed, the king 
and the colonies would derive great profit therefrom. I con 
hardly persuade myself, however, that the king of England 
will suffer his subjects to receive all of our syrup and rum, 
as they have an annual value of more than 100,000 ecus. The 
proprietors of the refineries here believe the contrary, and 
have confidence in tbeir project, because they have learned 
that the English islands cannot furnish a sufficient quantity of 
these articles to satisfy tlie demands of those colonies. The 
English who dwell near Boston will not worry themselves 
about the prohibitions which the king of England may issue, 
because they hardly recognise his authority."* 

Three things are to be remarked about this document: 
First, it presents a verj interesting and reasonable pro- 
posal on the part of the refiners, which throws light upon 
the need of the colonies to find a market for some impor- 
tant commodities outside of the French empire; second, 
it shows clearly that the profit in exchanging these pro- 
ducts with the English North American colonies for com- 
modities which these colonies were in turn forced to market 
outside of the British empire was great; third, that the 
New Englanders had already won a reputation among the 
French for a spirit of Independence. 

The petition was refused by Colbert, partly because he 
did not approve of the establishment of a monopoly of 
trade between Canada, Acadia and the Islands, but chiefly 
because he did not wish to authorize a modification of 
his policy to exclude all foreign trade.'' He thus maln- 




MArdi. Nat. Col., Cg, III. March 8. 1681. The text of this peti- 
tion is to be found accompanying the letter of Patoulet. What 
appears to be the original, however, is found in the correspondence 
of Canada, Areh. Nat, Col., Cj,, V. 

XArch. Nat. Cot., B, 9, fols. 38-39, Colbert to Fatoulet, July 13, 
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d and refused to yield a jot or 
vhich he had striven so long to 



tained his fight to the 
a tittle in the principh 
maintain. 

As we draw to the close of the ministry of Colbert, we 
naturally ask how far his indefatigable efforts, his strict 
orders had home fruit. Putoulet stated in a memoir of 
December 26, 1680, that he was "convinced that no for- 
eign commerce is being carried on in the island.'*" De 
B16nac assured Colbert in 1681 that no foreign commerce 
existed in the islands, and, finally, in 1683, St. Laurent 
and Begon in a joint memoir gave him assurance of ^ the 
same fact.'' Some three weeks after Colbert's death, the 
king wrote to these two officials that he was satisfied by 
the assurance which they had given him that foreign com- 
merce had been effectively interrupted in the islands." It J// 
is not necessary to conclude from these statements that 
absolutely all commerce with foreigners had been stopped, 
for later events proved that there was still some contra- 
band trade, but the rapid increase in the number of French 
vessels trading in the islands indicates that Colbert's long 
and determined fight against foreign traders had borne 
frui t and that, on the whole, the great minister had won 
a aign ftl triumph. 

The enemy of 1669, the ubiquitous Dutch trader, had 
been defeated and the French islands were comparatively 
free of foreign traders. The eyes of a prophet might have 
seen, however, that the rapid development of the French 
sugar colonies with a constantly increasing supply of 
molasses and rum, for which there was no market in the 
mother country, and with their increasing demand for 

IGfll; tol. 94, instructions to Sieur Bigon, Hay I, 1«89; Arch. Aff. 
Etrang., Am^rique, V, 507. 

KArch. NhI. Col., Cg, III. 

nibld., November 13, ICSl. 

M Arch. Nat. Col., B, 10, foL 20, the king to St. I.aurent and Bigon, 
September 94, 1683. 
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food stuff's, live stock, slaves and lumber, which France 
could not satisfy, and the growth of the thrifty New Eng- 
land trader who could find neither a satisfactory supply 
of the former articles, nor a sufficient market for his 
increasing quantity of the latter in the British West 
Indies, meant an inevitable trade between the two groups 
lT^* • **' colonies. It proved an economic fact of prime impor- 

tance in the eighteenth century and was destined to have 
momentous consequences, both in overthrowing the "sys- 
tem" of exclusiviam which Colbert had established, and in 
forming one of the chief economic causes of the American 
Revolution. 
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CHAPTER X 

Freedom of Thade and the Rise of the 
Pkivate Tradeh 

^ X riTH the dissolution of the West India Company in 
' * 1674 came to an end the administration of the 
islands by a commercial company. With the exception of 
the slave trade, which was committed into the hands of 
ntractors or of companies after 1673, the entire com- 
merce of tlie French West Indies was henceforth entrusted 
by Colbert to private enterprise. Attention has already 
been called to the fact that the private trader was admitted 
to the trade of the islands during the En^^lish war (Octo- 
ber, 1666) and that Colbert refused to close the door to 
him at its termination (July, 1667). That fact must be 
reconsidered here and the policj of the great minister 
stated with more precision. 

By an arret of the conte^ d'Hat of September 10, 1668, 
the privilege of trading in the islands was guaranteed to 
private traders. Heretofore it had depended upon the 
willingness of the company to grant them passports. Byi 
this arret they were accorded an equal right with thei' 
company to trade in the islands and to re-export fronij 
France, free of duty, colonial products which they wished 
to market in foreign countries.' For a while their vessels 
were subjected to a tax, imposed by the company, of six 
livres per ton on their registered tonnage, when they 
sailed for the islands, and of five per cent on their cargoes 
at their return to France. Bui Colbert forced succes- 
sively the abolition of the tax of six^vres (December 9, 
1669) and the reduction of the five per cent to three per 
] de SBinl-M*ry, 1, 174-lIS. 
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cent (June 4, 1671). He also abolished the special tax 
imposed by the company on cargoes of slaves imported by 
private traders into the islands (August 26, 1670).' Even 
after the West India Company was forced to concentrate 
all of its efforts upon the importation of salt beef, live 
stock and slaves, the private trader was encouraged to 
enter into competition with it by being made a beneficiary 
of the same premium of four livres on every barrel of 
French salted beef, and of thirteen livres per head for 
slaves imported into the islands. 

By an arret of June IS, 1669. Colbert took into his own 
hands the power of granting passports to private traders.' 
He gave an explanation of this action in a letter to Col- 
bert de Terron a few days later: "I am resolved to grant 
henceforth all passports myself in order to prevent the 
company from diminishing this commerce by preferential 
treatment to its own ships and in order to encourage indi- 
viduals to apply themselves to it."' 

These measures, which favoured in such an unmistakable 
way the growth of the private trader, were accompanied 
by reiterated commands of their enforcement and repeated 
statements of the principle of freedom of trade. The 
correspondence between Colbert and de Baas, governor- 
general of the islands, is very instructive on this point. 

De Baas seems to have had very little sympathy for 
the private trader. "I must tell you," he wrote to Colbert 
at the be^nning of 1670, "that since private traders, 
coming from France, hnvc begun to receive their passports 
directly from the king, they hold their heads too high and 
have become impertinent. They wish to sell their mer- 
chandise according to their own sweet wills without so 
much as paying the taxes usually levied on such cargoes 

tibid., r, IflT, 197. 
> Ibid., I, 1T9. 
Clement, II, S. p. 473. 
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in the islands.'" He complained in another letter that 
French merchants were taking advantage of the fact that 
the king was assuring them a monopoly of trade, by de- 
manding too high prices for goods, and that they were 
coming to the islands with no other idea than that of per- 
sonal gain and without thinking of the real needs of the 
planters. Thus, in order to have cargoes of sugar, they 
were bringing fancy articles instead of the supplies which 
were really needed.' Furthermore, de Baas showed par- 
tiality toward the ships of the company, and recommended 
that its monopoly be restored.^ 

To these reflections and recommendations, Colbert re- 
plied by a restatement of his policy and a command of 
obedience in the name of the king in regard to it: 

"It is really not necessary that yon bother yonrself with 
the consideration of the question as to whether it would be 
more advantageous or not for the company to carry on com- 
merce with the islands to the exclusion of all others. Yon 
have nothing to do, in fact, except to attract French vessels 
which have my passports by the good and just treatment which 
you accord to them. ... In regard to the company, when it 
becomes strong enough, and has a sufficient number of vessels 
to satisfy the needs of the islnnds, I shall tfaen listen to the 
arguments which it has to advance why permission should be 
refused to other Frenchmen who wish to go to the West Indies 
to trade. ... Be assured that it is only through liberty to all 
of my subjects to trade with these colonies that an abundant 
supply of everything can be obtained. This is especially true 
now, because my subjects are applying themselves much more 
than formerly to the pursuits of navigation and trade. They 
will surely go to tr.ide where they receive good treatment and 
gain profit."* 

».\rch. Nat. Col, Cj,, I, February 34. 16T0. 

» THd., January IS. 16T0. 

I Il>id. 

*CIJment, III, 9, p. 4TT. note 1, 
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In regard to the refusal of private traders to pay taxes 
on their cargoes, Colbert wrote: "The custom which haa 
been followed up to the present of levying duties on incom- 
ing and outgoing cargoes was a very good practice for 
the time, when foreigners and only a few Frenchmen car- 
ried on this trade, but at present, when foreigners have 
been entirely eliminated and only French traders remain, 
the custom must be abolished.'" A royal ordinance was 
proclaimed on June 9, 1670, whereby it was forbidden to 
lay any tax upon merchandise brought in French bottoms 
from France, or upon sugar exported in the same manner 
to France.'" 

As to de Baas' complaint that French merchants were 
demanding too high prices for their goods, Colbert 
replied again in favour of the private trader by affirming 
that it was only an entire freedom to sell goods at what- 
ever price one chose which could produce an abundant 
supply, and only an abundant supply which could produce 
cheapness. A royal ordinance was straightway pro- 
claimed which ordered "that all merchandise brought in 
French bottoms into the French islands of America shall 
be sold, either wholesale or retail, at whatever prices and 
under whatever terms that are agreed upon between buyer 
and seller,"" He rebuked de Baas for preferential treat- 
ment to the vessels of the West India Company and spe- 
cifically commanded him "to leave entire freedom to 
ail Frenchmen to ply their trade in accordance with their 
passports."'* He appealed to de Baas' patriotism to guide 
him in the matter: 

"I should say to you in regard to freedom of trade that we 
should not be snrpriaed to find that the directors of the West 
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Ibid., p. 4TS. 

iMoreau de Saint-M«i7. I, 194. 

I MorcBu dr Ssint-Miry. I, 194, Jiinp U, 1670. 

I Arch. Nat. Col.. B. 1, fol. ISA verso. July 10. 1 
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India Company wiali to keep for themselves a monopoly of 
trode, because they very naturally think only of their own 
interest and not of the general welfare or of that of the state. 
But as for you and me, we should raise ourselves above the 
plane of personal interests to that of publie welfare, and plant 
ourselves squarely upon the principle of freedom of trade."'^ 
In order that there might be no mistake as to what he 
meant by freedom of trade, Colbert took occasion to define 
it himself in most specific terms: 

"The maxim of freedom of trade means that every French 
trader, holding a passport from the lung, shaU he received in 
all of the French islands and shall have an entire liberty to 
trade, to sell and to exchange goods at whatever price he 
chooses, and that the planter shall have the same liberty to 
dispose of his sugar in the same way. Any doubts which may 
arise in the application of this principle should be decided in 
favour of the trader, except where suspicions are entertained 
that the cargo contains articles purchased in foreign coun- 
tries."'* 

Colbert is tlius very clearly presented as the champion 
of freedom of trade, that is to say, of the principle of 
assuring to all Frenchmen the right of trading in the 
islands. He appears in thi.s role only after 1668, and 
especially in his correspondence of J669, 1670 and the 
years following. Only about five jears previously he had 
apparently appeared in quite a different role. In 1664 
he was active in the organization of the West and East 
India Companies. Although all Frenchmen and even for- 
eigners were invited to become stockholders and thus the 
whole nation was free to share in the two enterprises, yet 
both companies were endowed with monopolies. The 
inference is natural that in 166* Colbert preferred the 
employment of large companies, founded on the principle 

liClimenl. III. 2, p. *T9. 

ua^ment. III, 9, p. 4S7, Colbert to PMuler, Jane fl, lOTO. 
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of monopoly of trade, to private enterprise, founded on 
the principle of freedom of trade, and that after five years 
of experience, he was converted from the error of his way 
and henceforth espoused the cause of the private trader 
and became a champion of the principle of freedom of 
trade. Some recent French historians have adopted the 
view that this inference is correct, and that a sharp line 
separates the commercial-colonial policy of Colbert into 
two periods, namely, that before 1669 and that from 1669 
to 1683.'* 

But had a great change really gone on in Colbert's 
mind between 1664 and 1669? Had experience really 
proved to him that the principle of monopoly was really 
wrong and converted him to that of freedom of trade? 
Is one forced to conclude that the minister made a radical 
change in his commercial policy after 1669P 

It must be said at the outset, that there is really no 
material for the period anterior to 1669 which enables 
one to say that Colbert established tlie two companies of 
16641 because he believed in the principle of monopoly 
in preference to that of freedom of trade. Material 
throwing light upon Colbert's relations to the colonial 
problem previous to 1669 is exceedingly meagre. It is 
only for the period after that date, when Colbert was 
officially charged with the administration of the colonies 
and when correspondence became regular and was method- 
ically preserved, that one has any very satisfactory 
material on which to base any assertions as to the motives 
or the principles on which any given action of the minister 
was based. One can, at best, only adopt some working 
hypothesis to explain his commercial policy previous to 



'< See Ffiprciatly E. B^nait du Rey, RicherelieM «ur la poliliqiu 
ealoniale rfe Colbert; ChcmJn-DupontJ-s, Lei CampagnUt A» Com- 
t Afriqvt OccideiUalt ious Colbert. 
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But the adoption of the view that Colbert accepted 
freedom of trade as the principle governing his commer- 
cial policy after 1669 leads at once to difficulties. The 
East India Company continued to enjoy a monopoly of 
trade until Colbert's death in 1683. A monopoly of the 
slave trade in the blands was granted to individual con- 
tractors or to companies in 1675, 1679 and 1681. No 
less than five commercial companies — the Company of 
the North, the Company of the Levant, the Company of 
the Pyrenees, the first Company of Senegal and the second 
Company of Senegal — were organized after 1669, and to 
all of them either a partial or a total monopoly was 
granted. These facts do not tend to make one accept the 
view that Colbert had discarded the principle of monop- 
oly. Furthermore, a strange confusion at once appears 
in his correspondence, if this view is accepted. Thus he 
wrote to de Baas on July 31, 1669; 

"In regard to trade by the French, His Majesty desires that 
you accord an equal protection to the ships belonging to the 
West India Company and to those belonging to individuals 
who have passports, and he desires that you eiecute with 
promptness the terms of the said passports. . . .His 
Majesty is of the opinion that it is immaterial whether thp 
company carry on this trade or not [trade between France and 
the islands]. This is all the more true because if it is freed 
from the necessity of earryinjt on this trade, it can undertake 
that of Guinea, or some other which will prove more profit- 
able. ... If the trade of the islands can be carried on in full 
liberty by all Frenchmen, it is certain that both the kingdom 
and the islands will he better olT,"" 



Only seven months later, however, he addressed a mem- 
oir to the directors of the West India Company on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1670. which said; 
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"As long as the companj grants permission to private trad- 
ers, it will suffice to permit all those who send cargoes to the 
islands to sell their goods to such persons and in such 
quantities as they wish. . . . But wlien the company ceases 
to grant such permission and asserts its monopoly, in order 
to avoid oppression the cotnjjany must act in good faith toward 
the planters."" 

But on April 9, 1670, only a little over a month later, 
he wrote to dc Baas that "inasmuch as commerce was an 
act of the free will of man, it should be necessarily left 

Thus Colbert seems to be shifting from the thought of 
delivering the trade of the islands entirely into the hands of 
private traders to that of placing it again under the 
monopoly of the West India Company. De Baas com- 
plained of this fact as a cause of much unrest among the 
planters : 

"The common complaint of the planters at present is that 
changes are continually being made in the manner of gov- 
erning them and in the policy which controls their com- 
merce. Yesterday, so they say, tliey were under the rule of 
individual proprietors, and today they are suhjected to the 
rule of a company which they can not tolerate, for besides the 
bad treatment which they receive at its hands, it is responsible 
for the fact that the conditions of trade are ever changing so 
that they are at sea as to what to do. Sometimes the com- 
pany endeavours to monopolize trade and drive out foreign- 
ers, sometimes foreigners are readmitted only to be driven 
out again a short time afterwards. Then private French trad- 
ers are admitted. Such frequent changes confuse and dis- 
gust them so much that they would be glad to sec the com- 
pany decide something dc:finitc, either to carry on the trade 
all alone, or to admit foreigners."" 

IT Ibid., p. 4T8. 
a IbW^ p. 47T. 
W Arch. N«t CoL, Cg, I, February 24, 16T0. 
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The fact is, that if one studies the acts nod corre- 
spondence of Colbert with the hope of making some dog- 
matic assertion as to whether he became after 1669 a 
convert to the principle of freedom of trade, he will find 
himself in about as much confusion as the planters of 
Martinique. One thing is certain, Colbert was a practical 
man, not a doctrinaire who stopped to study the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of monopoly or of freedom of 
trade as theories. He regarded a commercial company 
and a private trader in exactly the same light. They 
were both instruments to be used in the realization of a 
plan which meant the building up of French industry and 
French commerce. He never organized a commercial com- 
pany or permitted the organization of one to which he 
did not commit some mission of national service. It was 
for tliis end that he subsidized and often entirely supported 
them, that he often charged some special officer or public 
official with their administration, and for this purpose 
that he gave so much of his own busy life to their direction. 
The dominating note of Colbert's industrial and commer- 
cial pohcy was patriotism. He worked so indefatigably 
for its reahzation, because he saw in it national prosperity 
and national greatness. It has already been shown what 
importance he attached to the estabhshmcnt of commerce. 
For that end he was willing to seize any means at his com- 
mand, were it a commercial company or a private trader, 
which gave promise of heing an effective agent in accom- 
plishing hia work. If that is taken as a working hypothe- 
sis to study Colbert's commercial pohcy, it gives to it a 
unity from the commencement to the end of his ministry. 
He knew perfectly well that a regime of monopoly was 
oppressive and that one of freedom of trade was more 
natural and productive. "Commerce must be left free," 
he said, "urdeti there it an indispensable necetnty to com- 
mit it into the hands of a company or of a few contract- 
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ort."" Colbert said this in 1670, but there is nothing to 
show that he did not hold the same view in 1664, when he 
created the East and West India Companies. At that 
date he saw the Dutch in control of practically all of the 
commerce of the French West Indies, which had been 
established by French settlers and bouglit by French blood. 
He set his hand to the task of driving them out and of 
laying fast hold upon their riches for the profit of France 
and of her people. But Colbert never did things by half 
measures. He saw that such or such a thing should be 
done and he ordered it done immediately. So in this case 
the Dutch must be driven out at once. De Tracy left 
France in February with orders to exclude the Dutch 
trader during the space of six months, and consequently 
the proljlem of sending a large number of ships with car- 
goes of supplies was very pressing. Some agent must 
be found which could supply without delay the place which 
the Dutch had been occupying in the islands. There were 
too few private traders in the ports of France to make 
it at all possible to leave to them the task of satisfying 
the needs of the planters. Obviously the formation of a, 
company which would have enough capital to send enough 
cargoes of supplies to the islands at once was about the 
only means at hand. One is justified in saying that the 
"indispensable necessity of committing commerce into the 
hands of a company" had arisen, and perhaps it is not 
too much to add that Colbert was of that opinion when he 
created the company. It docs not follow at all that as Col- 
bert created the West India Company In IBfii, and en- 
dowed it with a monopoly, he did so because he did not 
believe then, as he believed in 1670, that "commerce must 
be left free" wherever possible. 

When he found at the close of the English war that a 
number of private French traders were going to the 

wafrnpnt. III, B, p. 4T7, Colbert to de Bass, April 9, I6T0. 
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islands, he protected them and encouraged them to con- 
tinue. From 1669 to 1674, he insisted that the ships of 
the company and those of private traders should be treated 
alike. He offered to both the same premiums, the same 
freedom from import and exfwrt duties, and subjected 
them to the same laws. He knew that every French ship 
wliich went to the Islands, whether it belonged to the com- 
pany or to a private trader, was a gain for French com- 
merce and was a step forward in the realization of his 
plans. He wished to see a large number of vessels carry- 
ing an abundance of French manufactures and merchan- 
dise to the West Indies and bringing back with them rich 
cargoes of colonial products. 

"When the company becomes strong enough and hns enoagh 
ships to carry on all of this trade alone, I shall then listen 
to argnmects which it lias to advance why passports should 
be no lunger granted to private traders who wish to go to the 
islands. "° 

His only concern was that enough ships be sent to the 
islands and that they be French. The West India Com- 
pany was discarded in 1674, simply because it had ceased 
to be an effective instrument in building up that trade. 
Private traders had become numerous and into their hands 
was committed the commerce of the islands. When in turn 
private traders showed themselves incapable of satisfying 
the needs of the planters for slaves, Colbert called back 
into play commercial companies and endowed them with 
a monopoly of the slave trade. 

It seems much more accurate to say, therefore, that 
the so-called radical change in Colbert's policy in 1669, 
dividing his ministry into two halves, was not an impor- 
tant change at all. The only difference to be noted be- 
tween the two periods, 166+1668 and 1669-1674. is that 

n Clement, III, 3, p. 43T, note 1. 
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in the latter period he employed two instruments instead 
of one to realize hia policy. In 1674 he discarded one of 
these instruments, because it had become too old and too 
weak to be of further service. Later be employed both 
commercial companies and private traders in the com- 
merce of the islands. 

The rapid growth of the number of private traders in 
the West India trade is one of the achievements of Col- 
bert's ministry, and, it might be added, one of the most 
permanent achievements, if it be measured in the light of 
its influence on the development of French commerce in 
the eighteenth century. The number of private ships 
going to the West Indies rose from three or four in 1662" 
to 60 in 1670, 89 in 1672, 131 in 1674" and to 206 in 
1683." 

This growth took place principally in the three south- 
ern ports of Bordeaux, La Rochelle and Nantes. The 
Norman and Breton ports of Havre, Honfleur, Dieppe, 
Rouen and St. Malo became considerably handicapped by 
the frequent European wars and profited much less from 
the increase of trade with the islands. Thus, out of a total 
of eighty-nine passports demanded by private traders in 
1672, only eighteen were demanded by the ports of the 
north, and only twenty-four in 1674 out of a total of 131. 
Complete statistics are lacking for the later years, but 
it is certain that the trade of the northern ports with 
the West Indies continued to be of much less importance 
than that of the three southern ports mentioned. 

The admiralty records of Bordeaux, although incom- 
plete, enable one to follow with reasonable accuracy the 
growth in that port of trade with the West Indies. The 

saLaviBSP, vn. 3, p. 235, note I. 

aAreh. N«l. Col.. B, 4. fols. 1*9-148; 1, fols. 107-114; 6, foU. J14-80. 
M Arch. Col., Fo, IS, Memoir marked "Indes Occident ales," and 
endorsed "M. Morel." 
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registers for 164iO and 1651 indicate no sailings for or 
arrivals from the islands.** La Justice. 68 tons, of Amster- 
dam arrived on January 1, 1661, with a cargo of sugar 
from St. Christopher, and the St. Jo»eph. 70 tons, of 
La Rochelle, brought a similar cargo from the West 
Indies on February 28, 1667." These two cases are the 
only sailings or arrivals indicated for the two years. In 
1671, twelve ships, with iin ag-gregate tonnage of 1115 
tons, sailed from Bordeaux for the West Indies and six 
entered, all coming from Martinique except one, which 
came from St. Christopher.'' Fifteen sailed in 1672, and 
twelve more (1087 tons) in 1673.* In 1674 passports wer« 
granted to twenty-four private vessels to trade in the 
ifilands," and in 1676 nineteen vessels were recorded as 
sailing for the West Indies," This number rose to twenty- 
sis in 1682 and 1683." Twenty vessels arrived at Bor- 
deaux from the West Indies in 168+-*^ Of these twenty, 
six came from Martinique, of which one had touched at 
St. Domingo, six from St. Christopher, one from Guade- 
loupe, one from Cayenne, two from St. Domingo, and 
three indicated simply as coming from "the islands of 
America." The average tonnage of these twenty vessels 
was only fifty tons, and one he Pierre of Royan, gauged 
only thirty tons. It made the voyage from Martinique 
with a cargo of sugar. The log of Ln Marie, fifty tons, 

»Ardi. D*pl., Girondc, B, 16*0, and Malidin. Hiiloire du Com- 
nurce df Bordeaux, II, SeS. Midveiin consulted the Kdmiralty rec- 
ords for 1651, 16TI, 1672 (Sailings only), 16T6 and 16gg (arrivok 
onlj). His resfarphts have bcrn supplemrntrit and the results offered 
In part here. 

» Arch. Dipt.. Girondc. B, 153, M. S, and 154, fol. 37 verso. 

f Malirain, op. o(., tl, 3SB, 

»An-h. Dipt., Gironde, B, 18«i MjUrtxln, It, 3«9. 

M Arch. Nat. CoL, B, 6, toU. 5*-60. 

KMalvecin, II, 369. 

a Arch. Dipt., Gironde, B, 197, 186. 

» Ibid., 159. 
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may be taken as typical. It sailed from Bordeaux on Jan- 
uary 17, and arrived at Martinique on March 14. After 
trading there until May 7, it sailed for St. Domtngo, 
arriving at Port de Paix on May 13. No mention is made 
of any cargo being taken at Martinique, but at Port de 
Paix, La Marie took 718 rolls of tobacco and two bales of 
cotton and sailed on August 9 for Bordeaux, where it 
arrived on November 13.^ 

The principal articles of export from Bordeaux to the 
West Indies were wine, brandy, staves, headings and hoops, 
flour and salt beef.^ The majority of vessels went to the 
Windward Islands, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Christo- 
pher, and a few to St. Domingo, The cargoes from the 
former were composed almost entirely of sugar, with small 
quantities of indigo, ginger, roncou, and cotton, those 
from the latter, of tobacco, with small quantities of cotton, 
indigo and hides." 

This trade proved very beneficial to Bordeaux. Profit 
derived from it laid the basis for the fortunes of many 
successful traders. One, Darriet by name, equipped no 

13 Arch. Dfpt., Gironde, B, 159. 

M The details of rargoes are not often indicated in the re^sterB 
for the period. Very frequently it i.i simply noted at the registration 
of a pa.ssport that the cargo of the vessels was composed of "wine 
and other merchandise," or 'Srine and vietuaia." The cargo of Lu 
dtux Manet, which sailed from Bordeaux for the West Indies on 
September 16, 1698, was as follows: S6 tuns of wine, 65 harrels of 
beef, 88 quintals of salt pork, 30 harrels of flour, 92 quintals fish oil, 
staves and hoops and headings for 100 barrels. La Vierge, 160 tons, 
which sailed on October 6 of the same year, had a cargo composed of 
64 tuns wine, 100 gallons brandy, 53 barrels flour, 100 bundles hoops, 
staves, SOO pounds copper, 200 refining forms and pots. 6 guns, 300 
tables, 10 doien pair shoes, 3 draen hats, 100 dozen drinking glasses, 
MO yards cloth, ISO pounds olWc oil. Arch. D6pt., Gironde, B, IBt, 
fols. 79 verso and 75 verso. 

»i» Charlei, 60 tons, coming from St, Christopher in 1671, brought 
a cargo of IS pipes, 95 hogsheads, 13H barrels sugar, 3 barrels indigo. 
Malveihi. 11, 369. 
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less than five vessels for the West Indies in 16U!J, seven in 
1682, and received five in 1684 * The registers of 1661 
and 1667 show that Bordeaux had lieen receiving its 
sugar from Portugal and La Rochcllc," but henceforward 
its supply was obtained directly from the West Indies, 
A new refinery was estabhshed in 1670.* Thanks to the 
high tariff against foreign refined sugar, established in 
1666* and to the increase of trade with the French West 
Indies, the refining industry became prosperous. Trade 
with the West Indies became, in the eighteenth century, 
the most important factor in the economic life of Bor- 
deaux. It is only in the hght of that development that 
one can fully appreciate the importance to Bordeaux of 
the work which Colbert accomplished in the seventeenth 
century. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the admiralty rec- 
ords, which would render it possible to state accurately 
the facts concerning the development of trade with the 
West Indies at La Rochelle, have not been preserved, for 
it is clear that La Rochelle was the most important port 
for that trade throughout the ministry of Colbert. The 
inquest of 1664 showed that there were only three vessels 
in this port engaged in trade with the West Indies.*" In 
the list of passports granted to private traders in 1678 
in all France, no less than twenty-seven out of a total of 
eighty-nine were demanded by its traders. In 1674, the 
proportion was thirty-five out of a total of ISl," In 
both cases La Rochelle heads the list in number of pass- 
ports demanded. For 1682 n/have found scattered Tec- 
s' Arch. DipU Gironde, B, 19T, 1B8, ISB. 

l^Ibid., ma. rol. lO-, 1S4, M». B1. 94, 9», cti!. 

"Mtilveiin, 11, 373. 

*Sfe below, the discussion of Irfflslation regarding s 

« Bib. Nat. MSS., 500 Colbcrl, 199, fols. 3T ff. 

UArdi. Nat. CoL, B, 4, f.)!<i. lOT-114-i (I, fols. 34-60. 
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ords of thirty-four vessels sailing for the West Indies," 
and forty-nine in 1686," 

Colbert seems to liave especially favoured the Rochellais. 
Thus he wrote on January 23, 1671, to Brunet, one of the 
directors of the West India Company: 

"Let me know esactly liow many private traders are making 
preparations at La Rochelle to go to the islands of America. 
Inform the merclmnts that the moment I sec that the number 
of their vessels is sufficient to satisfy the needs of the islands, 
the king will exclude those of Nantes and St. Malo, because 
I notice that the traders of those ports gain their profit from 
sugar which they sell to the Dutch, who take it away to refine 
in their own country."** 

The average tonnage of twenty-five ships sailing from 
La Rochelle for the West Indies in 1674 was 144 tons, 
almost three times greater than that of the ships from 
Bordeaux in 1684, recorded above.*' The cargo of La 
Fortune, 150 tons, which sailed in 1674, may be taken as 
typical. It was composed of 248 one-quarter barrels wine. 
122 ditto brandy, 116 ditto flour, and 139 ditto salt pork.** 

Since the establishment of the port of La Pallice, the 
picturesque harbour of La Rochelle is being neglected. 
Mud banks and sand-bars keep out all but small fisher 
boats and shaliow-draft steamers which glide over them at 
high tide. But no one can roam about the ancient strong- 
hold of the Protestants without seeing traces and hearing 
echoes of the great wealth brought by the sailyessels which, 
after their long voyaj^ from the distant West Indies, 

"Arch, Dfpt, Char. Inf., B, 335, Rolea d'iquip., 1699-1696. 

taibid. 

«Jourdan, EpMmiridet dt la RochtUe, II, 38-33. 

MArch. Dipt., Chsr. Inf., B (uncltussiflcd). Rap. ct Proc. Verbal, 
I6T4. 

*■ Onlj two cases have be«n noted for the year where cnrgocs con- 
tatned any satt beef. One was three one-quarter barrels and the other 
sixty barrels, Ibid. 
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glided between the two watch- towered gateways to unload 
their rich cargoes of sugar. Colbert had pointed the way 
and the enterprising Rochellais were quick to follow it. 

Results were also very encouraging at Nantes. Accord- 
ing to the inquest of 1664, only two vessels were engaged 
in trade with the West Indies," But after the admission 
of private traders to the privileges of trading, the mer- 
chants at Nantes seized the opportunity and established 
a regular commerce with the West Indies. Colbert became 
coniinced, however, as we have seen, that some merchants 
of this port were lending their names to Dutch traders and 
that practically all of the raw sugar, imported from the 
French colonies, was being re-exported to Holland. He, 
therefore, in 1670, refused to grant any more passports 
to the traders at Nantes. He restored the privilege by an 
arret of the conteU d'etat of December 14, 1671. on con- 
dition that the merchants of Nantes give up their former 
practices.*" After this interruption, trade with the West 
Indies increased steadily and Nantes became a close rival 
to La Rochello. In 1672 traders of Nantes demanded 
twenty-four passports," and twenty-four again in 1683." 
During the year, August 18, 1685, to August 18, 1686, 
no less than fifty-eight vessek, 5830 tons, sailed from 
Nantes for the West Indies.** 

The principal exports were irine, brandy, salt pork, 
Irish and domestic salt beef, Irish butter, olive oil, fuel 

tt Bib. N'al. MSS., 500 Colbrrt, IW, rob. SS5 ff. Src also L. 
Maitre, Situation de Is Marine du comt* de Nantes d'apr^s I'enquCte 
dc 1661 in Ann. dt Brelaynr. xvili, 336.343, and E. Gabory, l.a Marine 
et le Ccimmcrcc de Nnnles au itviie sitde et nu commencemrnt du 
xviii'. ibid., 1-U. ■ 

u Arch. Nat, Gj, 1313. 

"Anh. Nat. Col., B, *, fols. 107-117. 

"Arrh. Dipt., l^ire Inf., B, 6, Reg. dc sorties, 1679-1085. The 
aggregate tonnngc of these 3t vc.iseLs waj! 3410 tons, the aver- 
age being a /raction a 

^ Ibid.. B. T, Reg. de sorties. 
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oil, flour, peas, biscuits, staves, headings and hoops, 
clotliH and clothes, etc., etc.*^ Imports were raw and re- 
fined sugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, syrup, etc." 

The admiralty records for the ports of northern France 
which carried on trade with the West Indies are almost 
wholly lacking and it is impossible to state more than 
superficial facts regarding their trade. The inquest of 
1664 showed that there were no vessels at Honfleur en- 
gaged in trade with the islands,** or at Rouen." There 
were at Havre one, at St. Malo three and at Dieppe six." 
Up to the outbreak of the EngUsh war in 1666, the West 
India Company carried on a large part of its trade with 
the islands from these ports. In November, 1665, it may 
be recalled, it had about thirty vessels either ready or 
preparing to sail from them. But the war seriously inter- 
fered with commerce. During the years after its close, 
ships again sailed for the West Indies, for traders of 
Dieppe demanded nine psissports in 1672; those of Hon- 
fleur, six; those of St. Malo, three; and in 1674, Dieppe 
demanded ten; Honfleur, nine; Havre, seven; St. Malo, 
six. De Vanvr^, general commissioner at Havre, stated 
in a letter of February 5, 167-5, that there were fifteen 
vessels at Havre, Dieppe and Honfleur ready to sail for 

K The cargo of L'Afrieain*, 2i0 Ions, equipped by Bin* Montau- 
douin, which sailed on Januaiy IB, 167$, was as follows: 41 tuns 
wine of Nftntea, 30 barrels domestic bcpf, 200 barrels Irish brcf, 900 
sets of staves, hoops and headings. G hogsheads prunes, b casks of 
brandy, 4 hogsheads peas, 3 eases shoes, 8 one-quarter barrels flour, 
B cases hats, 1A bales cloth Bilbao style, 4 hogsheads and 6 cases doth. 
10 barrels glass. Arch. D*pt,. I.<iire Inf., H, 3. 

f'Tht St. Frangoii Xavier, 100 Ions, which arrived at Nantes on 
October 19, 1688, brought a cargo of 94 hogsheads raw sugar, I hogs- 
head refined sugar, iO bales cotton, 2B small barrels syrup. Ibid., 
B, I, Long Cours. Rapiiort-., 1686-1689. 

MBIh. Nal. MSS., iOO Colbert. 19B, fols. 113-116. 

H Ibid., fols. 4T-66. 

Mlbid., Ms. 101-108, 337-960, e9-H3. 

■ Arch. Nat CoL, B, 4, toU. lOT-llTi 6, fols. S*-60. 
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the West Indiey and on March 3, that ten had actually 
sailed from Dieppe, five from Honfleur and four from 
Havre.'' The northern ports suffered both from the exist- 
ence of the Dutch war, 1672-1676, and from the superior 
advantages of the southern ports for trade with the islands. 
A memorialist of 1698, in noting the decline of trade of 
these ports, ofTered the following explanation: 

"The Narman traders and those of La Hochelle, particu- 
larly, rendered possible the first establishment of the French 
in the West Indies. Those of Brittany also had relations 
with the islands up to l66i. . . . After the West India Com- 
pany granted the privilege of trade to private traders, Nor- 
mandy continued her commerce principally through the effort 
of Sieur Pierre Formont, who sent a considerable number of 
ships to the islands. It was through this trade that the refin- 
eries of Rouen were able to obtain a supply of sugar and 
supply Paris and other parts of the kingdom. But this com- 
merce diminished and the Normans were in the habit of 
sending only a small number of vessels or none at all to the 
West Indies even before the outbreak of the last war [war of 
the Austrian Succession] and during that war. This change 
was due in part to wars during which danger of capture in 
the English Channel was great, and also, in part, to the growth 
of trade at Nantes, which had at hand a supply of nil sorts 
of food-stuffs, products and merchandise necessary for the 
West India trade, whereas Normandy had neither wine nor 
brandy which were most important in making up cargoes for 
the islands,"" 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that trade 
with the West Indies ceased in the northern ports, for 
the second Company of Senegal equipped a number of its 

«Arch. Nat. Mar., 83. 19, fob. 163. 190. It seems certnin that 
some of the vessels lo which passports were granted in ISTi were 
the same as spoken of in these letters. See Ibid, IT, fols. SIS, !18, for 
letters from the same person In rrgnrd to thrse vessels. 

HArch. Nat. Col.. Cg, 3n6 series. II, M^a. sat le commerce et 
navigation dcs Isles de L'Am^rique. 
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vessels at Dieppe in 1682," and in 1683 five vessels be- 
longing to Protestants, or belonging to Protestant cap- 
tains, sailed from Dieppe to trade with the islands.*" 

The war with the Dutch, declared in April, 1672, inter- 
fered seriously with the West Lidia trade in 1672, 1674 
and 1676- At the opening of the war, Bellinzani stated 
in a memoir that inasmuch as the "commerce of the islands 
is of considerable importance to France, there being at 
present in the islands more than 100 French vessels, which 
should bring back very large quantities of merchandise," 
measures should be taken to protect it.** In accordance 
with this advice, vessels were forbidden to sail from the 
ports of France for the islands without an armed escort, 
and those in the islands were expressly prohibited from sail- 
ing for France "except after having assembled at the time 
and place indicated by the lieutenant-general" in order to 
be escorted by the king's vessels beyond the zone of dan- 
ger.^ Escorts were furnished in some cases, for mention is 
made in one letter from the islands of the arrival "of the 
king's vessels and the merchants ships which they es- 
corted,"** Royal vessels sometimes carried cargoes back to 
France. Thus du Lion noted in one of liis letters the sail- 
ing for La Rochelle of "one of the king's flutes with a good 
cargo of sugar, much to the contentment of the merchants 
and planters who transacted affairs with the captain."*" 
In spite, however, of these precautions, Dutch corsairs 
at times wrought havoc with trade. Most of the fifteen 
vessels which sailed from Bordeaux for the islands in 1672 

•1 Arch. Col., Cg, Cic. da S6n*gHl, I, Estat des vals. ap. aux bour- 
geois mirchands dc Dieppe. 

nibid. 

«!Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, Znd series I. M^m. du Sr. Brilin/nni sur 
le pommerce des Isles. March IS, 16TB. 

SJ MoreBu de Salnt-Mirf, 1, 262, Ordon. du Roy, March 14, 1873, 

"Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, letter from Jolinet, September 11. 1676. 

K Arch. Nat. Col., C,, I, March !B, 1678. 
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were captured by them so that "the chamber of insurance 
was bankrupt and many failures followed,"* Ogeron, 
governor of St. Domingo, wrote to Colbert that he had 
neither vessels nor troops nor amnaunition nor any means 
of defending the colony against their attacks or of keep- 
ing foreigners from trading there,*^ 

An embargo was laid in all the ports of France by an 
ordinance of February 23, 1674, but special permission 
was given to sixteen vessels assembled at Belle Isle, three 
at La Rot'helle, four at Bayonnc, and three at Nantes, to 
sail for the islands." The attack of Heuyter on St. Pierre 
(Martinique) in July, 1674, although unsuccessful by 
reason of the heroic defense maintained by the French, 
seemed to scatter terror among French shippers, for not 
a single vessel from France arrived at Martinique from 
the month of August until December 17." The price of 
sugar, consequently, fell so low in 1674, that some plant- 
ers in Martinique began to cultivate ginger and indigo, 
and "to raise stock and poultry which they sold very dear 
to foreigners, much to their relief and satisfaction."™ In 
the following year, however, French traders "came in such 
large numbers that the planters lacked nothing and all 
supplies of which they had need were furnished them at 
very reasonable prices. This was an unexpected joy to 
them, for the previous year had been very hard because 
only a small number of vessels came from France and 
such high prices were demanded by merchants that they 
became intolerable."" 

<• Malvetin, op. eit., II, 36B. 

« Charlevoix, II, B7. 

» Arch. Nat. Col, B, 8, fols. S, B, 6 verso, and 11. 

MArch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, du Qerc to Colbert, Januar)' 91), 167S. 
On Beu.vter's attack see ibid., »nd stries, I, de Baas to Colbrrt 
August 38, 16T4j also Dessalks. Hift. Qiit.. I, rhap. ?I. 

n Arch. Nat Col. Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, February 8. 1674. 

n Ardi. Nat. Col., Cg, 1. de Baas to Colbert, May 4. IBM. 
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Another Dutch squadron appeared in the islands in 1676 
and interrupted trade again. In May it was at Marie 
Galantc. Jacob Beinchk, its commander, demanded the 
surrender of the island. He contented himself, however, 
with sending a small band of his men ashore to sack a. 
plantation. In July, Beinchk appeared at the coast of 
St. Domingo, and on the 7th addressed a letter to the 
French inhabitants, offering them generous treatment, if 
they would declare themselves subjects of the Prince of 
Orange." On the 15th he attacked Petit Goave, where 

"Ardi. Nat Mar., Bj, 7, fol. 179j Dpssalles, HUl. Oin., I, SM; 
Arch. Nat. Col., Fg, 16*, containa a copy of the letter addressed by 
Beinchk to the inhabitants of St. Domingo. It Is as follows: 

"His Royal Highness, the Prince of Orange, has been informed 
several times of the strong desire which the French of the coast of 
St. Domingo have to trade with the Dutch. He knows also that Hla 
Majesty, the King of France, out of regard for the King of Spain, 
has never wished to recognise them as his subjeeta, with the excep- 
tion of those who dwell at Tortuga. Besides, His Majesty docs not 
permit in any way the inhabitants of St. Domingo to trade with any 
others than French merehants. He refuses to them the same freedom 
in this respect which he grants to his autijects in the Antilles to 
whom negroes are brought by foreigners and who trade freely with 
all Frenchmen. His Majesty, for special reasons, prevents negroes 
to be brought to St. Domingo. It is needless to describe the suffering 
Imposed upon the inhabitants of St. Domingo by such narrow restric- 
tions and by a host of burdens which are imposed upon them, such 
as excessive taxes and duties laid by His Majesty. It is useless to 
describe these thinga, because the inhabitants themselves have been 
made to feel the burden thereof. His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Orange, believing that these hardships are unendurable and that the 
Frenrb of St. Domingo will take advantage of the existence of the 
war to throw off such a heavy yoke and to enter under the protection 
of our lords, the estates of Holland and His Royal Highness, and 
into the enjoyment of trade with all nations without any distinc- 
tions, and into that of other privileges which we will not specify In 
this letter, but which will undoubtedly prove advantageous to the 
said inhabitants. This generous offer of His Royal Highness is very 
favourable to the inhabitants of St. Domingo and of great conse- 
quence to them. Thus every one would be freed from the burden of 
work by tlie quantity of negroes imported into the island. . . . The 

ijorily of the planters would become in lime very prosperous. Wc 
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he defeated and destroyed the few French vessels there. 
Moreaii de Saint-M4ry has preserved for us a list of no 
less than thirteen vessels captured by the Dutch between 
June 10 and July 17, 1676." Beinchk nest captured 
Cayenne, 

Trade became more secure in the following year, for 
Comte d'Estr^ca was sent to the islands with a squadron 
of twenty vessels. He recaptured Cayenne on December 
81, 1676. and took Tobago on December 25, 1677." He 
was at St. Domingo in May. 1678. In the summer he 
attempted an expedition against Curasao, but his squad- 
ron was shipwrecked on August 5. The Dutch took ad- 
vantage of the catastrophe and captured several vessels 
with cargoes of tobacco at the coast of St. Domingo." 

are sure that the Inhabitants will not refuse proposala whleh are 
so vital to their prosperity and well being, and that they will eome 
aboard our vessels to confer with us more at len([th. We hereby give 
assurance to nil In general, and to each In particular, that those who 
wish to connr aboard, either to confer with us or for other things, 
will be frprly returned ashore, whenever they wish. If the inhabi- 
tants, collerllvcly, ilcslre to delcgnte some representative who will go 
with us to Cul de Sac, empowered to act conjointly with the inhabi- 
tants of that quarter In treating with us, we shall be very glad to 
receive such representatives and will guarantee their safe retum. To 
accomplish this His Royal Highness has sent this squadron of ves- 
sels hither and has commanded us to treat with the InhabltHnls of 
St. Domingo In the most friendly spirit. Awaiting a response, wc are 
your humble servant. 



"J*< 



"Aboard La Diftiue, July 7, IfiTS." 



"Arch. Nnt. Col.. F3, 16*. liste dea Navires qui sont pris des 
Hollandais it la Cflte de St. Domlngue. The thirteen vessels had an 
aggregate tonnage of 1900 tons and had cargoes of 1B,D00 rolls of 
tobacco. Of the thirteen vessels four were from 1^ Bocliclie, three 
from Honfleur, two from Dieppe, one from Havre and one from 
Nantes. 

'• Arch. Nat. Mar., B^, 7, contains much material on d"Estr(cs" 
voyage. 

n Charlevoix, Hut. de VUlt Eip., 11, llS-119. 
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Again the disturbance in trade was onlj temporary, for 
the French quickly regained control of the West India 
waters by the appearance at Martinique on May 8 of 
d'Estr^es with another squadron, and they remained in 
control until the close of the war.'' Treaties of peace 
were signed at Nymwegen on August 10, 1678. 

With the exception of such interruptions occurring dur- 
ing the war, private traders steadily increased in numbers 
and carriefl on a constantly growing trade with the W'est 
Indies. An experienced merchant of La Rochelle remarked 
in 1679 that "so many vessels had never been seen at 
Nantes, La Rochelle and Bordeaux in preparation for the 
islands,"" By 1683, the number of French ships trading 
with the West Indies had increased to 205." 

Freedom of trade seems to have worked miracles, but in 
reality it was the indomitable will and the wisdom of 
a great minister which had called the dormant forces of 
the nation to life, and endowed them with new prosperity. 

™ Arch. Nat. Mar., Bj, 8. 

TTBib. Nat. MSS., foods fran;., 11315, fob. 19-99, letter from 
Anthoine Allaire to Patoulet, 1879, 

'S Arch. Col,, F^, IS, Memoir marked "Indes Ocddentales" and 
endorsed "M. Morel." 
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CHAPTER XI 



Colonial Expoets — Tobacco 



WE have had occaaion in the preceding chapters to 
8oe the situation which confronted Colbert at the 
beginning of his ministry, to study the history of the West 
India Company from its origin in 1664 to its downfall ten 
years later, to follow the unrelenting campaign against 
the Dutch, and finally to trace the rise and development of 
the private trader. An important task still remains, for 
we have touched only superficially upon the legislation 
which Colbert framed, on the one hand, to control the 
production of colonial commodities and to regulate their 
exportation to the mother country, and, on the other, to 
stimulate French industry to furnish tlie articles de- 
manded by the planters and to open the way for their 
importation into the islands. The royal edicts, ordinances, 
arriti and letters, concerning these several problems, con- 
tain some of the least known and, at the same time, some 
of the most interesting phases of Colbert's commercial 
policy. But their number is so great that it would prove 
quite impracticable to present them in detail. We shall 
limit our study, therefore, to the most important. There 
were really only two commodities of importance produced 
in the French West Indies during the entire ministry of 
Colbert, namely, tobacco and sugar. Neither cotton, nor 
roucou, nor iodigo, nor any other product, except the 
two staples mentioned, ever became important enough to 
be made the subject of special legislation. The study has 
been limited therefore to a discussion of the legislation 
relating to tobacco and sugar. As for articles imported 
into the islands, slaves, food-stufFs, live stock, lumber and 
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manufactured goods were the most important, and it will 
be only with them that we shall concern ourselves. 

It will be recalled that d'Esnambuc, at his first visit to 
St. Christopher, was enthusiastic over the quality of 
tobacco which grew there^and took back with him to 
France a cargo of "excellent tobacco." The Dutch, too, 
were BO attracted by its excellent quality that they estab- 
lished a regular trade ■with the island. It became the 
staple product at Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Domingo, 
and the other islands, at their settlement by the French. 
Jacques Bouton stated in 1640 that tobacco was the only 
product carried to Europe from the French West Indies.' 
Its production became so extensive that de Poincy, gov- 
ernor-general of the French islands, resident at St. Chris- 
topher, made an agreement with the governor of the Eng- 
lish that no more tobacco would be planted for seventeen 
months "in order to restore that merchandise to its former 
price." In accordance with that agreement, de Poincy 
issued an ordinance on May 6, 1639, ordering "everyone 
to pull up root and branch the tobacco already planted, 
without saving a single plant. "^ 

Tobacco remained the staple product throughout the 
period of the first two companies and served, as in Vir- 
ginia, as currency in the islands. It was not until near 
the middle of the century that the cultivation of sugar- 
cane became important enough to create a rival for it.' 
By the beginning of Colbert's ministry, the cultivation 
of tobacco had become secondary.^d Huring the course 
of his ministry the cultivation of sugar-cane became the 
all absorbing occupation of the planters. This was true 
only so far as the Windward and small Leeward Islands 
were concerned, for at French St. Domingo tobacco 

J. Bouton, Rrlation de fBilab. dtt Franq,, pp. 
Du Tertre, I, 1*3, prints text. 
Pelleprat, op. cit., 8-9. 
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remained practically the only product of importance 
throughout the entire period.* 

It was apparently Ogeron who first tamed the wild 
spirit of the freebooters of St. Domingo and led some of 
them to undertake the more gentle pursuit of cultivating 
the soil. He was so successful that by 1669 the produc- 
tion of the colony reached 1,200,000 pounds of tobacco,* 
and by 1674, 9,000,000 pounds.* 

Previous to the ministry of Colbert, French colonial 
tobacco seems to have been admitted free of duty. Thus 
a royal proclamation of November 17, 1629, laid a duty 
of thirty sous the pound on tobacco imported from foreign 
countries, hut specifically exempted that brought from 
the islands within the concession of the Company of the 
Isles of America.^ By the tariff of 1664, framed by Col- 
bert, an import duty of thirteen livres the hundredweight 
was laid on foreign tobacco and one of four livres the 
hundredweight on colonial tobacco.' The latter was re- 

* A contemporary dracription of the coast of St. Domingo passes 
in review the different selllements thereof. On the scrtion of the 
north around the Cape it is noted that "all the lands arc planted In 
tohacco," and Ihnt u few of the inhabitants wrre hiicrunerrs; on that 
of Port -tip- Paix that the inhahitants wrre occupied wllh the produc- 
tion of tobacco and food-stuffs; on that of the west coast around 
Petit Goave it is remarked that "the occupation of all the Inhabitants 
of this gulf is the cultivation of their lands in tobacco and the hunting 
of the wild boar." Arch. Nat. Col., Cg. 2nd series, I, M^moire en- 
voyi par BellinKani sur les Boacanicn et sur I'itat des establ. faits 
k St. Dom., leTT. 

«Arch Nat. Col., C^, I, Ogeron to Colbert, September 93, 1669. 

•Arch. Aff. Etr, Wtm. et Doc.. Esp. T9, fols. M verso, M^oire 
sur le cotiimerce des isles fran^., I69S. Arch. Nat. Col., F,, 194, 
contains a list of vessels captured by the Duldi at the const of St. 
Domingo between June 10 and July IT, 16T6. There were thirtrMi 
captured, of which nine were laden with 18,900 rolls of tobacco (9*a,- 
000 pounds). In a supplementary list are given the names of nine 
vessels which had sailed from St. Domingo for France with 13,900 
rolls (695,000 pounds). 

TArch. Nat., AD.xl. iB; Sabatier, Im ftrmt du tal.,,.-, 

• Dessallea, SUt. 04n., II, SI. 
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duced to two livres by an arret of December 10, 1670, but 
restored to four livres on May 24, 1675.' In addition, 
an import duty of three per cent was paid by private 
traders to the West India Company up to the date of its 
dissolution (1674), and then to the Domaine d'Occident 
throughout the remainder of the period. The right of 
re-exportation with draTvback of import duties was pro- 
vided by law throughout the period.^' 

Other legislation favoured the West India planter. 
Thus the cultivation of tobacco was forbidden in Canada 
on the ground that it would prove less profitable to tbe 
inhabitants than other occupations and that "tbe culti- 
vation of this weed in Canada would be injurious to the 
interests of the islands of America."" Its cultivation in 
France was restricted to the genSralith of Bordeaux and 
of Montauban and to certain districts around Montdragon, 
St. Maixant, Levy and Metz.*^ 

But the most important act concerning tobacco taken 
during Colbert's entire ministry came in 1674. In that 
year the sale of all tobacco in France was transfonned into 
a monopoly, controlled by the state. The monopoly was 
farmed out to Je an- le- Breton, whose bail bears the date 
of November 30, 1674. By the terms of the bail a monop- 
oly was granted of the sale, wholesale and retail, of all 
tobacco, whether grown in France or imported from the 
French West Indies, from Brazil or from other foreign 
colonies or countries; eonsequentJv, ail those who grew 
tobacco in France or imported it into the realm were 
forced to treat with the fanner or his agents; if, however, 
no agreement could be reached between the two contract- 
ing parties, the liberty of exporting or of re-exporting 

* Moreau de Salnt-Mjry, I, 304, 393. 

10 Moreau de Saint -M^ry, I, 308-309. 

UArdi, Nat. Col, B, 4, Colbert lo Talon, June i, I6T9. 

It Arch. Nat., AD,xi, 48, A ttH du ootuvil fttat, Maid) 14, ]67d. 
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tobacco to foreign countries was to be enjoyed by the 
seller, on condition that, in case of delay, his tobacco be 
placed in the warehouses of the farmer at the owner's 
expense until the time of shipment ; the wholesale price 
of tobacco, grown within the realm and in the French 
islands of America, was fixed at twenty sous per pound, 
and of foreign tobaccos at forty sous and upwards; the 
retail price at twenty-five sous and fifty sous and upwards, 
respectively; and it was forbidden to import tobacco into 
tlie kingdom by land and by any other ports than by 
those of Rouen, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, for the ocean, and 
of Marseilles for the Mediterranean; although special 
permission was granted to import tobacco for Normandy 
by Dieppe and for Brittany by Morlaix, St. Malo and 
Nantes." By an arret of January 2fl, 1676, exportation 
of tobacco was limited to the ports of Bordeaux, Sables 
d'Olonne, La Rochelle, Nantes, Morlaix, St. Malo, Rouen, 
Dieppe, St, Valery, Narbonne, Cette, Agde, Marseilles 
and Toulon." 

The marketing of colonial tobacco in France was thus 
made highly unprofitable by reason of the relatively high 
import duty laid upon it and by reason of the fact that its 
sale was placed in the hands of a monopoly. The fact 
that it was liberally protected against foreign competition 
was offset by the fact that in actual practice the pri>-ilege 
of its re-exportation to foreign countries was rarely 
enjoyed. Thus a well-known merchant of Nantes re- 
marked that when tobacco arrived from St. Domingo, it 
was necessary to place it under the lock and key of the 
farmer. If the farmer wished to buy the tobacco, he 
sought all sorts of means to intimidate the trader. He 
objected to the quantity or to the quality, and offered 

"Arch. Nat., AD.xi, 48, contains a copy of the bail which bean 
date at Novemtwr 30, 1674. 
"Ibid. 
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low prices. He tried to prevent re-exportation to foreign 
markets, for which provision was made by the law, by 
demanding a bond of twenty sous the pound as a guar- 
antee that the tobacco would be carried to the port desig- 
nated." 

The effect of this policy was felt at once in the colonies. 
Patoulet stated in 1680 that, whereas the cultivation of 
tobacco used to occupy in the Windward Islands 4000 or 
5000 men, none was being cultivated then "by reason of 
its depreciation."" De Pouan^ay wrote about the same 
time from St. Domingo that he was compelled to employ 
all of his efforts in order to hold the planters within their 
allegiance, because "they are reduced to the last extremity 
on account of the great losses wliich they have suffered 
since the time that tobacco was placed in the hands of a 
monopoly. I have seen them in despair, and ready to with- 
draw among the English of Jamaica and among the Dutch 
of Curasao." He added that he had persuaded them from 
doing so only by communicating to them a letter which he 
had received from Bellinzani and whicli held out the hope 
that the monopoly would be suppressed at the expiration 
of the bail, that is to say, in 1680, and that colonial 
tobacco would be subjected to a simple import duty as 
in former times." De Pouan^ay gave warning that if 
conditions continued as they were, he would not remain 
responsible for what might happen in the colony. He 
wrote again at the beginning of the following year that 
the cultivation of tobacco had become so unprofitable by 
reason of the quantity produced and of the low price of- 
fered by the monopoly in France that several plantations 

i^Boisllslc, op. tit., II, appendix, 49T, M^oire du d£put£ de 
Nanles. 

"Areh. Nat. Col., Cg, 3nd Gcrles, 1, Memoir bj- Patoulet, 1680. 

IT Arch. Nat. Col., Cn, I, dc Pouanfay to Colbert, March 90, 1880. 

U Charlevoix, BUt. dt Vlrlt Eip.. 11, 131. 

864 
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had been abandoned.'* In still another letter, a few months 
later, he remarked that the planters could no longer gain 
a living by cultivating tobacco."' Accompanying this last 
letter was a memoir addressed to Colbert by "the officers 
and principal planters of St. Domingo who had assembled 
in obedience to the orders of M. de B14nac, governor and 
lieutenant-general of the islands and terre fervid of 
America": 

"The planters of the coast of St. Domingo find themselves 
reduced to the last estremity, being unable lo derive any fruit 
from their labour, been use the monopoly places such a low 
price upon the tobacco which tliey send to France, notwith- 
standing the fact that the same tobacco is sold at a very high 
price in the reolm. The result is that they can no longer 
support themselves or maintain their plantations so that moat 
of them hove been forced to abandon their fields and become 
freebooters. It is therefore humbly begged of Monseignenr 
that he tnke some measure, agreeable to His Highness, which 
will prevent the destmction of the colony, cither by abolishing 
the monopoly or by prohibiting, within the kingdom, the use 
of foreign tobacco with which the farmers of the monopoly 
are supplying themselves in abundance. . . . Monseigneur is 
also humbly begged to accord the privilege of re-eiporting 
to foreign countries the tobacco imported from St. Domingo. 
The said officers and planters agree to furnish only a limited 
quantity of tobacco, properly weighed and of good quality, 
on condition that tlie monopoly be forced to purchase it at a 
price proportionate to the cost of production."" 

This memoir had hardly reached France before the monop- 
oly for the sale of tobacco was renewed in favour of Claude 
Boutet." 

"Arch. Nat. Col., C^ I, de Pouan^ay to Colbert, January 30, 

leei. 

Mlhid, Mny, 1881. 

u Arch. Kat. CoU Cr, I. Mem-.ir of May 5, IfiSI. 
BThe bail was renewed on July 99, 1681. It ia printed in full bjr 
Chatnbon, Lt Comtntret d* FAmMque, I, iS3 ff. A printed copy li 
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But one measure was taken which theoretically freed 
the planters from the tyranny of the monopoly. This was 
the arret of April 8, 1681, which confirmed the right of 
re-exportation of colonial tobacco to foreign countries. 
Consequently all French subjects, importing tobacco from 
the "French islands of America and the coast of St. 
Domingo," were to enjoy this right on condition that a 
formal declaration be made of their intentions to do so. 

The farmers of the monopoly apparently continued, 
however, to prevent the re-exportation of colonial tobacco, 
for a merchant guild of St. Malo made protest against 
their conduct, asserting that they were doing everything 
to control absolutely the price of colonial tobacco and 
that they were so successful that there was no longer any 
profit in the trade.'' Complaints came also from the 
merchants of La Roehelle of the bad faith of the farmers 
in using every means to prevent the re-exportation of 
colonial tobacco and to force traders to sell them tobacco 
at prices which they offered." 

Whatever may have been Colbert's hope in the passage 
of the arret of April 8, 1681, or to whomever must be 
attributed the fault that the privileges accorded by it 

to be found alsn in Arch. Nnt., AD.xi, 18, Dureste, Hutoire dt 
France, V, 513, asserts that Culbert had the intention to abolish thi( 
monopoly. On what authority he makes the asserticm, he falls to 

" Arch. Nat., G7, 1685, Sindie de U communsutj des March, nigoc 
de St. Malo, November 38, 1686. ViUebague Eon, one of the prin- 
cipal merchants of St. Malo, wrote to de Lagny, at that time director- 
general of commerce, asking permission to ship tobacco directly from 
St. Domingo to Holland. De Lagny replied that the request could 
not be granted, but that orders had been given to the farmer of the 
monopoly to grant without delay permission to re-export colonial 
tobacco. Arch. Nat. Mar., B,, 58, 11, fol. 98 verso, de Lagny to 
Villebague Eon, September 23, 1686. 

Bolslisle, op. ri(., I, 3S8. The controller-general wrote to Amonl, 
the intcndnnt at La Rachell«, to inquire into the matter and report 
to him. Ibid. 
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wore not enjoyed, one thing is certain, poverty continued 
at St. Domingo. Thus, de Pouan^ay wrote on September 
25, 1682: 

"They [the planters] live very well so far as food is con- 
cerned, bat they are entirely destitute of cloth and garments 
for themselves, for their servants and their slaves, and are in 
need of other things necessary for their plantations. This is 
due to the fact that merchants are unwilling to barter merchan- 
dise for tobacco which is pure loss to them."^ 

De Cussy found^n assuming the duties of governor as 
successor to de Pouan^ay in 1684, that his most difficult 
task was "to calm the planters on the subject of the 
tobacco monopoly which continued to ruin them, because 
the existence of this monopoly had so cheapened the price 
of tobacco, which had so long been the staple product of 
the colony and served as its curren<^y, that those who had 
no other means of support than its cultivation were in 
danger of dying of starvation."" A priest wrote from 
St. Domingo somewhat later r 

"I believe that you would like to know that the canae of 
discontent among the planters of the island is none other than 
the question of tobacco. It is only the well-to-do planters 
who can earn their living, as they have the means to cultivate 
indigo; the small planters who can cultivate nothing but 
tobacco are objects of pity, as they have no market for their 
tobacco. They are in estreme poverty. One can see whole 
famihes naked. I saw a poor young miss who was obliged to 
borrow a chemise from a negress to put on while she washed 
her own. I have seen women about to be delivered come and 
upon bended knee implore the governor to give them a small 
quantity of wool wherein to wrap their babes."*^ 

» Areh. Nat. Col., C,„ I, de Poaan^ay t* Colbert, September 25, 
16H2. 

"Charlevoix, op. eit.. U, ISO. 

f Areh. Aff. Etrsng., Doc. et MAn., Am^rique, V, 465, I.e Ptre 
Plumier to de Bonrepos, October 8, 1690. 
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If a contemporary estimate of 50,000 or 60,000 rolls 
(2,500,000 or 3,000,000 pounds) of tobacco as the pro- 
duction of the colonies in 1674 be accurate, the decrease 
in production in ten years was nearly fifty per cent, for 
the average production of St. Domingo for the sis years, 
1683-1688, was only 30,674 rolls (1,533,700 pounds)." 
A few years later the planters became so incensed at the 
low price of tobacco that they pulled up what they had 
planted and ceased to plant it altogether." 

This policy of sacrificing the interests of the planters 
to those of the monopoly in France forced the adoption 
of another means to gain a livelihood. De Pouan^ay tells 
us, in one of the last letters which he wrote before his 
death, that "the planters are devoting themselves to the 
cultivation of indigo and cotton, and a few to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane, some others to that of cacao and to 
the raising of cattle."" This was true, as P&re Plumier 
remarked, only of the larger planters who had the capital 
necessary to begin the cultivation of new products. The 

!»Arch, Nst. Col., C^, IV. Eetat des quanlitfo de roUes de tabac 
dc St. Domingue entrei dans le Royaume iiendHiit le ball de Fau- 
connc, de celle qui en a cstfi acheptra, pour la tenae et le prix qu'ila 
ont esti payee le cent pesant. S^avoir: 
N ombre Ditto 



1883 


47,933 


8,913 


600 roUes k 90 Uvres 
5,513 roUes k 95 Uvres 
7,900 roUes k 30 livrM 


1681 


17^13 


11,211 


6,995 roUes k 95 Uvres 
d'autres roUes k 91 to 38 livres 


less 


9S,1S3 


6,300 


de 20 k 43 livres 


16M 


35,590 


14,196 




1697 


*S,500 


S391 


Moyenne k 39 llvres 


1686 


19,763 


T,9S5 


Moyenne it 33 llvres 



^^^^^ 16t 



The "roll" usually contained 60 pounds. 



BBoUUsle, II, 497, Mjmoire du d«put« de Nantes, 1701. 

» Arch. Nat. Col., C». I, de Pouan?ay to Colbert, September I 
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small planter was idling away his time in the suDBhine with 
his hungry, naked children about him. Before him was 
his small tobacco field. As he gazed upon it, he doubt- 
lessly thought of the days when the large green leaf, turn- 
ing to a rich yellow for the harvest time, brought its J^-,-ju 
reward for the days of sweat and toil. The bitterness of I l^'A^"^ 
defeat and disappointment and rebellious anger must ' 
have been in his soul. The curse was writ upon his brow. 
Colbert's ministry closed leaving poverty broadcast 
among the tobacco planters of St. Domingo, and the 
policy which had been pursued during the last ten years 
was directly responsible therefor. But one might have 
seen the first rays of a new dawn which was to transform 
the struggling colony of tobacco planters into the richest 
and most productive sugar colony of the world. 



yGoogle 




"PELLEPRAT, who -ftas in the islanda in 1650 and 
Again in 1654, and published an account of his voy- 
age in 1655, remarlvcd that the ordinary money of the 
islands was tobacco and sugar and that traders vere 
exporting sugar. "I say that traders take away sugar 
with them, because of late sugar of excellent quality is 
being produced in the islands and particularly at St. 
Christopher."^ De Rocliefort, in 1658, in describing the 
plantation of de Poincy, the governor of St. Christo- 
pher, remarked that in the lot adjoining the dwelling- 
house, there were "three machines or mills suitable for 
crushing sugar-cane." Besides these, the same governor 
maintained three similar mills on another plantation in 
Cajonne. Following the example set by the governor, 
the chief officers and planters of St. Christopher also Bet 
up sugar-mills. De Rochefort gives a list of no less than 
fifteen planters who had done ao.' Shortly afterwards 
Biet noted that the sugar industry at Guadeloupe was 
flourishing, thanks to the fact that the Dutch who had 
been driven from Brazil had settled in that island: 

"After one of the principal Dutchmen had examined the soil 
of Guadeloupe, he found it so excellent that he assured the 
governor that even the soil of Brazil was not better adapted 
to the cultivation of sugar-cane. Immediately the governor 
granted him a plantation in Cabesterre where he employed 
his slaves in clearing the land, preparing the soil and planting 
sugar-cane. . . . The governor and al! the planters followed 
his example with the result that according to report of those 

1 Pellcprat, pp. 8-B. 
!0c Rochefort, p. 313. 
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who come from the island, Guadeloupe is no longer what it 
used to be. . . . There are planters who manufacture 10,000 
pounds of sugar a week. ... All the planters are very well 
established and are little lords, whereas ia former times they 
were very poor."' 

In a memoir written in 1660, it was stated that the first 
trade of the planters of Martinique was in tobacco, which 
was still produced, and that indigo, cotton, j^nf^cr and 
roucou were also cultivated, but that in proportion as the 
planters become rich they began to plant sugar-cane and 
establish sugar-mills, of which, the author adds, there 
were many then in the islands.' De Tracy wrote to Col- 
bert on October 34, 166i, that there was a scarcity of 
food-stuffa, not only for the soldiers, but also for the plant- 
ers of all the islands, and especially of Martinique, because 
the planting of cassava had been abandoned for the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane.' In another letter the same year 
he wrote to the same minister that it was useless to urge 
the planters to cultivate cotton and indigo, because much 
more profit was to be gained by the production of sugar.* 
It is clear from these citations that by 1664 the pro- 
duction of sugar had become the chief industry of the 
French Antilles, except St. Domingo, where tobacco re- 
mained for more than two decades longer the chief produc- 

> BiVt, pp. 314-315. 

♦ Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, 8nd series, I, HelaUon dea Isles de l'Am6r- 
ique. 

SDu Tertre, III, M. 

«Areh. Nal. Co!., Cg. 9nd series, I, Minute of a letter addressed by 
Colbert to thf! governor-general of the Antilles. In the margin is 
written in the hand of Coltiert the following comment: "Quofquc le 
penple trouvcnt (sic) plus d'advuntagc au sucre qu'au coton et k 
rindigo comme 11 y b lieu d'eapcrer que les Isles en se peuplant se 
d^frieheront et que cette augmrnlBtion de tcrre en culture pourroit 
rendre Irs sucres trap communs, il faut toujours s'appliquer i 
teuir la culture dudit coton et de I'lndigo parecque la diversil* des 
denrjes et marrhandises eausera assurement I'aboDdance dans les 
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tion. But practically all of the sugar produced in the 
French islands was carried either directly or indirectly 
to Holland to be refined, for the refining industry in 
France was as yet in its infancy. Colbert, therefore, 
had two problems: (1) the creation of the refining indus- 
try in France, and (2) the encouragement of production 
in the islands by legislation wliich would facilitate the sale 
of sugar in France. 

Colbert formed the plan as early as 1664 of building 
up the refining industry in the realm, for he made provi- 
sion in that year for exportation to foreign countries of 
sugar refined in France.* Shortly afterwards he encour- 
aged Guy Terre, a merchant at Rouen, in the establish- 
ment of two refineries in that city. He even furnished 
part of the capital himself, "because he regarded the 
enterprise as very useful to the state, to the increase of 
navigation and to the development of the colonies of 
America."' On September 15, 1674, he ordered Gaspard 
Maurellet to establish a refinery at Marseilles '*with the 
view of increasing and extending the commerce of the 
French islands of America to the ports of the Mediterra- 

'As early as 1613 pennlasioa was granted to Jeremle Vualens to 

establish a refinery at Rouen^d in 1680 he was authoriied "to con- 
tinue with hi.*! BSKoeiates the refining of sugar," Gosseliu, Doe. authenl. 
tl iiUdilt pour lereir i I'hiitoire de la Marin* Normaado »t da eom- 
mfrce roUFnnain pendant let 16' »t 17' aiicltt, Rouen, 1676, p. 131. 
Trexel, to whom was granted the privilege of establishing sugar mills 
In the islands, was also probably interested in the some industry at 
Rouen. But it is not probable that these refineries were of much 
importance, 

' Article XVllI of the letters-patent of the West India Company 
of May, ieS4, reads as follows: "The merchandise which will have been 
declared to be consumed In the kingdom and on which import duty 
will have been paid and which the company decides later to export to 
foreign countries will be subject to no export duty, nor shall the 
sugar, refined in France in the refineries which the said company 
will have established, be subjected to export duties with the condi- 
tion, however, that the said sugar be exported in French bottoma." 

■Chambre de Commerce of Nantea, C, 733. 

MS 
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nean and those of Provence, where it was not known, and 
to destroy in Provence and in the provinces, trade in 
Dutch sugar and the cassonades of Brazil."'* Others 
were urged to make similar establishments at Dunkerque, 
Dieppe, Nantes, Saumur, Angers, Tours, Orleans, La 
Rochelle, Bordeaux and Toulouse. By 1683 no less than 
twenty-nine refineries existed in France, which consumed 
annually 17,700,000 pounds of raw sugar." 

Colbert protected refineries in France by putting, in 
1664, a very high duty on foreign refined sugar of fifteen 
livres the hundredweight. This was increased by an arret 
of September 15, 1665, to twenty-two livres ten sous the 
hundredweight." 

The amount of sugar refined in the realm was important 

1*0. TelMler, /arantajr* tht AreMvtt HUtortqtt** d4 la Chambr* 
d» Commtre* d* ManMlt, p. lU. 

u The document from irttldi this iDformatlon has been taken la of 
enough Interest to be reproduced here: Estats des raflneries de Prance, 
1S83: 



Dunkerque 




1,SOO,«» Uvrea. 


Dieppe .... 




SO0,000 Uvres. 


Rouen .... 




4.600.000 IWrea. 


NantM .... 




8,000,000 UTrea. 


Saumur .... 




S00,000 Urres. 


Angers .... 






Tours .... 




iOOfifO Unes. 


Orleans .... 






U Rodielle 




MOOJWO llTres. 


Bordeaux 




8,000,000 Uttcs. 


Toulouse .... 




400/K» Uvre*. 


Harsrille .... 


99 


1,800,000 tlvrei. 


Totals 


17,700,000 Urres. 


Aux Colonies . 


34 






80.700.000 livrei. 


Arch. Nat. CoL, F„ 148. 






UArdi. Nat, AO,si.48. 
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enough by 1670 to raise a discussion between the revenue 
farmers, on the one side, and the West India Compaoy 
and private traders on the other, to make it necessary for 
the king to settle the dispute. The dispute arose in the 
following way. By a royal declaration of September, 
1664, a general provision was made whereby both French 
and foreign merchants were permitted to place in entrepot 
foreign merchandise which they wished to export later 
into foreign countries. No export duties were to be laid 
upon such goods and even Import duties paid upon mer- 
chandise which was at first declared to be for consumption 
in France were to be returned if the said goods were re- 
exported to foreign ports. This was confirmed by a royal 
edict of February, 1670." It is to be inferred that colonial 
products brought by the West India Company and pri- 
vate French traders could thus be exported to Holland and 
other European countries. At any rate, the claim was 
made by the West India Company and private traders that 
raw sugar, brought from the French islands and refined 
in the kingdom and re-exported into foreign countries, fell 
within the law, and that therefore, duties paid on the 
raw sugar when imported, should be restored at its expor- 
tation after it had been refined. As it took two and one- 
half pounds of raw sugar to yield one pound of refined 
sugar, the duties paid on the two and one-half pounds 
should be restored for every pound of refined exported. 
The revenue farmers objected, however; (1) that the 
sugar brought from the islands came from a territory 
under the domination of His Majesty and did not fall 
within the law, which had to do only with merchandise 
imported from foreign countries; (2) that, besides, sugar 
after being refined changed its character; and (3) that 
it would be impossible to avoid confusion in attempting 
to restore duties collected on raw sugar, because raw 
13 CtiBmbre de Commerce ot Naates, C, 730, 
904 
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sugar imported by the West India Company paid only 
two livrcB the hundredweight, and that imported by pri- 
vate ships paid four livres, and that it would be obviously 
impossible to distinguish between the two after refining. 
An arret of September 29, 1670, settled this dispute by 
ordering the fanners to restore duties collected on raw 
sugar imported into the kingdom from the French Islands 
at the rate of six livres the hundredweight on its exporta- 
tion in the fonn of refined sugar. No dit^tinction was to 
be made between sugar belonging to the company and 
private merchants. An interesting clause was added to 
this arrH which said that no restoration of duty whatso- 
ever was to be made on raw sugar re-exported to foreign 
countries." 

To the refiners of Rouen was granted, on every hun- 
dredweight of refined sugar exported, a special drawback 
of 100 sous, which represented a partial restitution of the 
special import duty of fifty sous per hundredweight laid 
at Rouen on raw sugar." 

This was a moat distinct encouragement to the refining 
of sugar within the realm, both by the relatively high tariff 
impopfed on foreign refined sugar, and by the encourage- 
ment given to exportation of refined sugar by granting a 
drawback. There was after this no additional legislation 
to affect the refiners in France before 1688, "when tliey 
complained of the competition of the refiners in the 
islands." Before, however, considering that legislation, 
it will be well to see what measures were taken to promote 
the interests of the planters In order to understand how 
the dispute arose. 

H Chambre de Commerce of Nantes, C, T30. 

MChambre de Commerce of Nantes, C, T30, arrfl at March SS, IS70. 
This duty had been imposed originally by the city itself In 1638 as a 
rce of revenue, but il become penuanrnt and the right 
s farmed out. The Wc!it India Company possessed the 
IS bj it that the drawback was to be paid. 
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By the tariff of 1664, all refined sugars wliich entered 
France by the ports of the Cinq Grosses Fermes were to 
pay fifteen livres the hundredweight, all other sugars four 
livres the hundredweight. Included in the last named was 
all sugar imported from St, Christopher. It is thus seen 
that French colonial sugar, that is to say, raw sugar, for 
as yet there were no refineries in the islands, received no 
preferential treatment. Colbert, however, quickly reme- 
died this by an arr^( of September 15, 1665, by which all 
refined sugars imported from foreign countries were forced 
to pay twenty-two livres ten sous the hundredweight; cas- 
sonades and muscovado from Brazil, fifteen livres and 
seven livres ten sous, respectively ; paneles and sugar from 
St. Thomas, six livres; and all sugar from the French 
colonies, four livres.'* 

This schedule remained in force for all foreign sugars 
throughout the entire period^nd for French colonial sugar 
until an arret of December 10, 1670, by which the import 
duty was reduced fifty per cent, that is to say, to forty 
sous the hundredweight. The motive for this reduction 
was stated in the preamble to be the fact that the import 
duty was so large in proportion to the price of sugar in 
France that the planters could no longer gain any profit in 
its production. Colbert remarked in a letter to Colbert de 
Terron, inclosing a copy of this arret, that "there is justi- 
fication for the hope tliat, with such a great concession, 
the French will carry on all the commerce of the islands 
to the exclusion of the foreigner."" This new schedule on 
raw sugar from the islands was maintained, however, only 
until May 24, 1675, when the old schedule of four Hvres the 
hundredweight was restored. It remained thus fixed until 
the close of Colbert's ministry. 

These duties were applicable only to the ports within 



HArdi. Nat., AD.vii, 3. 

"Arch. Nat. Mar., Bj, l*. January 9, 1871. 
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the Cijuj Grosies Fermei, that b to say, ao far a 
with the isUnds was concerned, in the ports of Normandy. 
They were later extended to Bayonne and Bordeaux but 
did not apply to the Breton ports of St. Malo and Nantes. 
Sugar imported into Rouen was subject to a special local 
import duty of six deniers the pound or fifty sous the 
hundredweight. That imported into other ports likewise 
was subjected to local duties, but they were of small 
importance. 

The increased production in the islands, stimulated no 
doubt by the new activity of French traders after the 
English war, seems to have twen accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decrease in the price of sugar. De Baas repeat- 
edly expressed the opinion in his letters of 1670 that the 
increasing production of sugar would shortly result in 
such low prices that the planter would no longer find profit 
in cultivating the soil.'' Du Lion asserted in a letter of 
September 30, 1670, that the price of sugar in France was 
so low and the cost of freight so high that the planters 
were losing hope of gaining any profit from its sale." The 
duty of four livres the hundredweight on colonial sugar 
was reduced to two livres by the arrH of December 10, 
1670, as we have just seen, because its low price made it 
impossible "for the planter to export it to France or 
to continue the cultivation of his plantation."'' The same 
conditions continued at the close of the Dutch war, when 
the price of sugar in the islands fell to two livres ten sous 
and three livres the hundredweight." 

U An-h. Nttt. Col., B, a, fol. 13S, the king to Ac Baas, December 
91, 1070. 

"Arch. Nat. Col.. C,, I, du IJon to Colbert, September 30, I6T0. 
Du Lion staled that the price of nugnr at Dunkerque was ftfteen 
franca the hundredweig^ht and that the planters were forced to pay 
sixteen dcniers a pound for frei((ht. 

» Mnrcau de Saint-Miry. I, a04. 

a Arch. Nnt. Col., Cg, HI, Miniolrc de Tintcndanl I'uluulct jiour 
M. B^n, December 90. 1663. 
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Three verj obvious means could be employed to brin^ 
relief to the planter : ( 1 ) To limit the production of sugar 
in the islands so that the supply would more nearly corre- 
spond to the demands of the refineries in France;" (2) to 
permit a free exportation of raw sugar to foreign ports, 
either directly from the islands or indirectly by way of 
France; and (S) to permit the establishment of refineries 
in the islands. 

Colbert seems to have favoured the principle of limiting 
production. To the rcnnark made by de Tracy, in a letter 
from Martinique in 1664. that the planters found much 
more profit in the cultivation of sugar-cane than in that 
of cotton or of indigo, Colbert made the following reply: 
"Although the planters find more profit in the production 
of sugar than in that of cotton or indigo, it is necessary to 
maintain the cultivation of the latter, inasmuch as there 
is reason to expect that the islands, in proportion as their 
lands are cleared and put in cultivation, will produce too 
large a quantity of sugar. Variety in cultivation is more 
conducive to their welfare."*' But to the letters of de 
Baas expressing fears that an over-production of sugar 
was imminent and might prove disastrous to the islands, 
the following reply was made: 

■'You can assuredly relieve your mind of the uneasiness 
which is expressed in all of your letters that the islands will 
produce so much sugar that it will be difficult to find a market 
for it and that consequently its price will be so cheapened 

a P. Lerof -Beaulieu, Dr la Coioniiation ehez lei peupln modemt*. 
Ath edition, Paris, 1903, I, 106, states that the production of sugar In 
the islands was 97,000,000 pounds. He cites, however, do authority 
for this stntemenl. Patcmlet estimated the production at 1S,000,000 
pounds. Arch. Nat CoL, Cg, III, Mim. pour M. Bigoti, Dceembcr 90, 
1082, and Moreau dc Saint-Miry made from some source the estimate 
that the seventeen refineries in France consumed IT.TOO.OOO pounds 
of raw sugar. Arch. Nat. Col,, Fg, 1*9. 

■a Arch. Nat, Col., Cg, 8nd serieh, 1. Minutes de lettfe ad. par Col- 
bert au gouv. gin. des Antilles. 
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that the planters will sufTer a loss in its prodaction and will 
no longer be able to cultivate their plantotiooa. . . . Trust to 
me that I shall guarantee to my aubjccta who &re engaged in 
this trade every means and facility to transport sugar to for- 
eign markets."^ 

In spite, however, of this very clear evidence that Col- 
bert did not wish at that time to limit the production of 
sugar, because he believed that there was a better solu- 
tion to the problem, we find him writing in less than a 
year to Pelissier, a director of the W'est India Company in 
the islands : 

"As llic abundance of sugar gecms to be exceedingly great 
in the kingdom, it would be wise for you to take into considera- 
tion whether or not you could Influence the planters to decrease 
the amount of land devoted to the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
and to cultivate some cotton, indigo, and ginger. Try some 
experiments in the planting of spices such as pepper, nutnicgs. 



But no measures were taken to enforce such a plan upon 
the planters. Colbert regarded it as unwise because he 
believed that "a decrease in the production of sugar meant 
a decrease in the development of the islands. 

The expediency of permitting the exportation of raw 
sugar directly from the islands was never seriously con- 
sidered, because "he [Colbert] knew that it would foster 
the growth of the Dutch refineries, which he wished to 
destroy,"'^ The question arises as to whether the raw 
sugar of the islands could be exported from France to 
foreign countries. It seems that according to clause 

» Arch. Nat. CoU B, 3, fol. 13*. the king to de Baas, December 91, 
1670. 

a Cl&nent, III, B, pp. 58fl-S«T, Colbert to PiUssicr, November *, 
16T1. 

^Ardi. Nat, Col., C^ III, M6noire by Patoulet. December 90, 
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XVIII of its letters- patent, the West India Company 
had the right to re-export any sugar imported from the 
islands. The act of September 10, 1668, wliich forbade 
the company to grant passports to foreigners, said explic- 
itlj: 

"The said company aod the said private traders .shall arm 
their vessels, and make their returns in the ports of France, 
where they shall have the privilege of discharging their car- 
goes of sugar, tobacco, and other merchandise coming from 
the company's colonies, and may re-export them into foreign 
countries without being obliged to pay duties thereon, on con- 
dition, however, of making a declaration of the fact before the 
proper officers."^ 

Colbert wrote on November 28, 1670, to Brunet, one of 
the directors of the West India Company: "In regard to 
muscovado, I shall not change my policy of requiring 
duties to be paid upon it when it is re-exported from the 
realm"; and again on .Tanuary 23, that "His Majesty 
desires that all sugar imported from the islands of Amer- 
ica he refined in the realm."" It was also about this time 
that the privilege of trading in the islands was taken from 
traders at Nantes and not restored until a formal promise 
had been given by them that no raw sugar would be re- 
exported to foreign countries, under penalty of confisca- 
tion of vessel and cargo, and that they would refine thrir 
sugar.* 

Sch^rer'' states that an ordinance of 1682 prohibited the 
re-exportation of raw sugar imported from the islands. 
Boizard and Tardleu'' refer vaguely to a law of 1681 which 
forbade the same thing. The latter add that the same 

a Moreau de Saint-M*ry. I, 115. 
» Dcpplng. Cnrretpondanri, III, 53*, SS7. 

»Arch. Nat.. G7, 1313i ADjti, 48, arrtt du eoiuM d'ilat, Decem- 
ber U, 1671. 

H Hiwloirf du Commfrce, II, 493. 

JBEuloire d» la LiffUtatton da* Sucre*, 1664-1891, p. 3. 
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law imposed a duty of eight francs the hundredweight on 
refined sugar in the islands and imported into the realm. 
But this last action was taken apparently for the first 
time by the enactment of the arrit of April 18, 1682, which 
will be discussed below, and it seems probable that it in to 
this arret that reference is made. It contains, however, 
no prohibition to re-export colonial raw sugar. Although 
two very excellent collections of acts relating to sugar 
have been examined, no legislation of 1681 or 1682 con- 
taining such a prohibition has been found." Appiircntly it 
was not until Septemljer 28, 1684, that the re-exportation 
of colonial raw sugar to foreign countries was formally 
forbidden.* It is to be remarked, however, that this date 
is posterior to that of the death of Colbert. All that can 
be said, so far as the records which we have consulted are 
concerned, is that Colbert expressed the wish that all raw 
sugar be refined within the realm before re-exportation, 
but that he never formally required it except in the case 
of traders of Nantes. The importance of this consists in 
the fact that colonial raw sugar was never placed by Col- 
bert entirely in the control of the French refiner. The law 
permitted its sale in foreign markets. In actual practice, 
however, the refiner in France enjoyed a monopoly of colo- 
nial raw sugar, for it was found to be so unprofitable to 
sell it in foreign markets, after import duties had been 
paid in France and the expense of unloading and reloading 
had been met, that it was not done. Thus Patoulet ex- 
plained the excessively low price of sugar in the islands in 
1679, which was two livres ten sous or three livres per hun- 
dredweight, by saying that the refiners of France agreed 
among themselves to fix the price to be paid for raw 
sugar." 

iiAreh. Nat., AD,xi, iS, Chanib. de Commerce of Nntites, C. 730. 

X Morcau dc Ssinl-Mfr)-, 1, 403. 

»AKh. Nat Col., Cg. Ill, Mftnolte. December 90, 1683. 
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Oliviouslj' the only means left to save the planters from 
the tyranny of the French refiner was to encourage the 
establishment of refineries in the islands. The refining of 
sugar had already been begun in the islands in fact. Tlius 
Claude Gucston, a director of the East India Company, 
and residing at Caen, established in 1667, at great expense 
to himself, a refinery in the island of Guadeloupe in order 
"to do something agreeable to His Majesty,"* We leam 
from a letter by de Baas to Colbert of March 4, 1670, that 
the superior-general of the Jesuits, U. Pere Brion, had 
begun the refining of sugar at Martinique and that he 
hoped to refine 10,000 pounds. De Baas added that it 
would be wise for the West India Company to encourage 
him in every way possible in order to stimulate others to 
follow his example in establishing refineries, for it was a 
matter of great importance to the welfare of the Islands." 
At the beginning of 1672, de Baas wrote that the planters 
were convinced of the advantage of refining their own 
sugar, but that there were several things which prevented 
them from doing so. In the first place, the planters were 
heavily indebted to private merchants and to the West 
India Company and wished to pay their debts, but their 
creditors wished to receive refined sugar on the same basis 
as raw sugar; in the second place, a considerable capital 
was necessary for the establishment of refineries; and in 
the third place, there were not enough refiners in the 
islands to teach the process of refining to the planters. In 
regard to the last point, de Baas suggested that the West 

» Chatnb. de Commerce of Nantes. C, 730, Extrait des Rf([., July 
♦, 1683. The purpose of the act was to grant exemption from import 
duties tor 200,000 pounds of HUpar refined at this refinery and Im- 
ported into France, as an import duty of eight livrcs per hundredwelgllt 
had been laid by an arrtl of April Ifl, IBSS, on sugar refined in the 
Islands. 

rch. Nat. Col., Cb. Snd series, I. de Bans to Colbert, March *, 
De Boas wrote again some few days later (March 33) that 
Father Brion wa* still peT8i»ting in carrying out his plans. Ibid. 
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India Company send out six refiners, two for each of the 
islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe and St. Christopher* 
Du Lion wrote on November 16, 1671, that he was plan- 
ning to establish a refinery at Guadeloupe and thai he was 
trying to induce others to follow his example.* 

Colbert pursued the policy of encouraging such estab- 
lishments. He wrote to de Baas on November 29, 1672: 

"You know how important it is for the commerce of the 
islands of America to persuade the planters to refine thfir sugar 
themselves and thus to gain a more ri:ady and more assured 
market for their sugar. The West India Company has given 
orders and instructions to Sieur de I.oover, planter of Guade- 
loupe, and supplied him with all implirments necessary for the 
instruction of planters in the method of refining sugar and of 
making cassonades. You should not only aid him in every 
way that you can, but acquaint all with the imdcrtnking and 
especially convince the planters of the advantage to he gained 
in refining their sugar."" 

He wrote similar letters to du Hitau PaUu, agent-general 
of the West India Company, and to du Lion, governor 
of Guadeloupe.*' In 1674. Colbert wrote again to de 
Baas instructing him "to urge the planters to purify and 
refine their sugar. "*^ 

Furthermore, Colbert protected colonial refiners by for- 
bidding the revenue farmers to collect more than four 
livres the hundredweight on sugar refined in the islands 

» Arch. Nat. CoL, Cg. I, de Baas to Colbert. February 98, l6Ta. 

»Arch. Nat. Cj>1., Cj, U. tlu I-Lon to Colbprt, N'ovpmlNT 18, 1671. 

«Arch. Nat. CoL, B, *, Colbfrt to de Baas. November 19, 1678. 

U Ibid., fols. 103, lOS verso. 

o Ibid., 6, fo). 33, May IS, 1674. We have a bit of eddrnee in the 
admiralty records of La Rochelle whicii rather implies Uiat a refinery 
was estnblisticd in one of the islands a few months later. L'AngiliqHe. 
whose passport was regintered on December M, 167*, had in her cargo 
"330 barriques de charbon. 1800 pots et fortnes h, raflncr sucrcs." She 
was bound for Guadeloupe, Arch. IMpt. Charente Inf., B, onelasst- 
fled. Rap. et Proc. Verb., 16T4. 
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and imported into the realm. He thus placed the 
import duty on it as that levied on raw sugar." 

Bj 1679, two refineries had been estabUshed at Martin- 
ique and three at Guadeloupe, but they seem to have been 
small and rather unimportant." Thus Colbert's effort* 
had as yet borne small fruit. This was possibly due in 
part to the Dutch war. At any rate, the very low price 
of sugar in 1679 necessitated renewed activity. 

Patoulet's arrival in the islands in the summer of 1679, 
to become the first intendant-general, marks an epoch in 
the growth of refineries. A memorialist of 169S re- 
ferred to him as the one who had proposed their estab- 
lishment and fostered their growth.** It was inaccurate 
to afllrm that Patoulet had originally proposed their estab- 
lishment, as in evident from what has been said above, but 
it is strong proof of his activity during his intendancy in 
contributing to its success. Shortly after his arrival he 
wrote to Colbert that plans had been made for the estab- 
lishment in Martinique of two large refineries which would 
be able to refine annually 800,000 or 900,000 pounds of 
raw sugar. These two refineries were to be ready by the 
beginning of 1680. Permission had been asked to con- 
struct others. Patoulet wrote to Colbert in regard to the 
matter as follows: 

"Aa I do not know exactly what are your intentions toward 
such enterprises and as tliey might be unfavourable, I have 
postponed my reply to the very pressing demands of certain 
other planters who wish to construct two new refineries and 
asked my permission to do so. This delny which I fmposed, 
together with the report which comes from the refiners at 
Bordeaux to the effect that a supplementary import duty of 
four livres had been laid an sugar refined in the islands, haa 

O Mureau de Saint-M*ry, I, »9*. 

MAreh. Nst. Col., Cg, II, Patoulet to Colbert, September 99, 1679. J 
WArch. Atr. Etrang., Mim. ct Doc, Esp., TB, fol. 61, Mtoiolre sur J 
e des Antilles. 
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so alarmed every one that those who asked permission to estab- 
lish the two refineries no longer talk of carrying out their 
plan."** 

The reply which Colbert wrote to this letter, although 
brief, can leave no doubt as to the policy which he intended 
to pursue. "Vou should work to increase by every means 
the number of refineries."*' Shortly afterwards he wrote 
again: "You should persuade the planters to establish 
refineries, for it b certain that it can contribute much to 
the increase of commerce."" 

In accordance with these instructions, Patoulet became 
very active in promoting the refining industry. He wrote 
in 1680 enthusiastically, that the two large refineries of 
which he had written in a previous letter had brought forty 
good workmen from France^and that the advantage of 
such establishments was already evident, for the price of 
sugar had already risen thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. "I shall exert all my efforts to persuade others to 
construct new refineries." He added that he had almost 
completed a company which would erect a new refinery 
and that he had written to the Company of Senegal to 
urge it to establish another. If these plans materialized 
he was sure that enough sugar could he refined in the 
islands to supply the entire kingdom." Patoulet became 
personally interested in one refinery for a three-eighths 
interest," and he seems to have carried on a regular trade 
in sugar with Anthoine Allaire, a merchant of La Ro- 
chelle." 

• Arch. Nat. CoL, C^ 11, Patonlet to Colbert, September M, 1679. 
" Arch. N«t. CoU B, 9, to\. 84. June 9. 1680. 

«Bib. N«t. MSS, fonds fran^., 11315, fol. 133, May 4, 1881. 
»An*. Kat. Col., Cg, Snd series, I. M*m. de Patonlet, December 
20. 1690. 

"<Areh. Nat. Mar., Bg, t«, foU. 31-33, Patoulet to Seignela}', March 
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The growth of these refineries produced immediate re- 
sults, for the price of raw sugar rose in 1682 to five francs 
and later to sis francs ten sous per hundredweight.^ The 
refineries of the realm felt the competition and appealed 
to the government against this new force which had arisen 
to dispute their monopoly and to threaten their destruc- 
tion. Colbert had been responsible, as has been shown, 
for the growth of the refining industry in France.and 
those interested in it had a right to claim his protection. 
He was equally responsible for its growth in the islands, 
as has just been seen. There is, however, a difference to 
be observed in his attitude toward the two enterprises. 
There can be no doubt that his original plan was for the 
islands to produce raw sugar and to have it refined in the 
realm. When, however, the establishment of refineries in 
France was not sufficiently rapid to make it possible for 
all of the raw sugar of the islands to find a ready market 
in France and to prevent a serious depreciation thereof, 
he was forced to find some expedient to save the planter 
from ruin. He refused to permit the exportation of raw 
sugar direct from the islands to foreign markets and dis- 
tinctly discouraged its re-exportation from France, and 
he was not willing to limit the production of sugar by 
forcing the planters to plant a certain per cent of their 
lands with other crops. He was thus forced in a sense to 
encourage the establishment of refineries in the islands. 
He thus seems to have favoured their establishment more 
as a temporary expedient than as a permanent policy. 

The experiment had proved highly successful and ad- 
vantageous to the planters. There were many sound rea- 
sons why the policy of encouraging colonial refineries 

letter of October 29, 16T9, frOTn this merchant to Patoulel, contracting 
for 50,000 pounds of raw sugar at four livres the hundredweight. 
MArch. Nat. Col., Cg, III, M^oire pour M. Bigon par Patoulet, 
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should be continued. Raw sugar lost in transportation 
from the islands to France about one- fourth, whereas 
refined sugar lost nothing,'' By refining their own sugar 
in the islands the planters would gain, according to an 
estimate by Patoulet, 600,000 francs annually, for, he 
argued, 18,000,000 pounds of raw sugar at an average 
of five francs the hundredweight would yield only 900,000 
francs, whereas the same, when refined, would yield 1,500,- 
000 francs (price twenty-five francs the hundredweight). 
This incidentally would mean a net gain for French trad- 
ers, as the planters would have this additional sum with 
wliich to purchase French merchandise. An increase in 
commerce meant an increase in navigation, hence an 
increase in the number of vessels and sailors, which would 
be a source of strength to the kingdom. Vessels would not 
be obliged to wait such a long time for their cargoes. 
"At present," said Patoulet, "vessels are forced to wait 
a whole year for a cargo of raw sugar, whereas a cargo of 
refined sugar could be had in three or four days." It 
would produce another advantage for traders. A vessel 
of 150 tons, bringing a cargo of merchandise valued in 
France at 15,000 francs and yielding in tlie islands 22,500 
francs, could receive payment in 90,000 pounds of refined 
sugar which could be obtained from a refinery in three 
or four days. If, however, the cargo were bartered for 
raw sugar, it would yield 450,000 pounds. As the vessel 
could not carry more than 300,000 pounds, one-third of 
the amount would have to be left in the islands. Fur- 
thermore, the establishment of refineries created a liveli- 
hood for the petiti habitants. Thus Patoulet stated that 
the three refineries at Martinique consumed 12,000 francs 
worth of eggs. The effect of this was already seen in the 
fact that the petita habitanti who had lately been seeking 

UAreh. Nat Col., Cg, IX. Menudr by Robert, tntcndant of the 
Islands, April 91, 1696. 
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Boine way to return to France were planning to remain. 
Patoulet admitted frankly that the growth of the re&iing 
industry in the islands meant a destruction of that in 
France. "But," said he, "I am of the opinion that that 
would not be a bad thing [un grand ww?]. It is true that 
one would thus destroy the profit made by thirty or forty 
individuals who are either foreigners or protestants, but 
the benefit thereof would be enjoyed by a large number 
of people."'* 

In spite of such sound arguments Colbert sided with the 
refiners of France by imposing a special import duty of 
eight francs the hundredweight on sugar refined in the 
islands. This was done by an arret of April 18, 1682. 
After having recalled the arr^f of May 31, 1675, by which 
the import duty on sugar refined in the islands was main- 
tained at four livres the hundredweight, the same as that 
on raw sugar, the preamble says: 

"Whereas His Majesty has been informed that when the 
said arret was rendered, there existed only a very small num- 
ber of refineries in the islands 
tomed to send their sugar to Fi 
present a large number of refir 
the islands by different individi 
very prejudicial to His Majesty's customs, after having beard 
the recommendation of Sieur Colbert, councilor in his royal 
council, controller- gen era I of his finances, and being in his 
council, he has ordered and hereby orders that sugar refined in 
the French islands and colonies of America shall pay, com- 
mencing with the first day of May next, the sum of eight tivres 
the hundredweight."™ 

It is to be noticed that the reason given for laying duty 
is one of revenue. It is very clear, however, that the real 

M Arch. Nat. Col., C^. Ill, Patoulet to Colbert, December 30, 1599, 

WArch. Knt.. AD.xi. iSj Moreau de Saint-M(iry, I. 369-369. White 

sugar imported from Cayenne was exempted from this bj en arrfl nf 

September 19 following. Chamb. de Comtneree of Nantes, C^ 730. 
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reason was one of favouritism for the refiners of France, 
for the eatabli§hiiient of new refineries in the islands was 
definitely prohibited by an arret of January SI, 1684." 
There the reason given for the action is stated very 
frankly and clearly : 

"Whereas the king has been informed that the planters of the 
French islands and colonies of America . . . having devoted 
themselves almost entirely to the plantation and cultivation of 
sugar-cane, have established a large number of refineries in the 
said islands; that almost all of the sugnr produced is being 
refined there; and that consequently the refiners established in 
France have almost ceased work and that men and refiners 
employed in them who have no other means of gaining a live- 
lihood are leaving the kingdom, he, being in his council, has 
forbidden and forbids by these presents alt of his subjects of 
the aforesaid French islands and colonies of America, planters, 
as well as merchants and traders, to establish any new refin- 
eries in the said Islands and colonies under penalty of 8000 
livres fine." 

Patoulet, who in the meantime had been made intcndant 
at Dunkerque, protested energetically against this meas- 
ure. '^ But his protest was in vain. The mind of the gov- 
ernment was clearly made up to sacrifice the general inter- 
ests of the planters to the special interests of the refiners 
in France. 

Such was the policy which Colbert pursued in promoting 
the production of sugar in the islands and the establish- 
The duty was made prrmancnt by an arrtt of September J8, 16T4. 
Uorcuu de Saint-Miry. I, 402. 

■ Horeau de Sajnt-M£ry, I, 395. Curiouslj enough a copy of this 
itnportuDt act Is not to be fomid in Arch. Nat., AD,Ki, 4B. A cop; Is 
found, however. In Chambre de Commerce of Nantes, C, 730. 

5T Arch. Nat. Mar., Bj, 45, fol. 30. Patoulet to Selpielay, letter and 
memoir of March T, 16B4. Patoulet there related the history of the 
refining industry' in the islands and of the encouragement which had 
been given by Colbert to it. He demanded at least exemption from 
import duty for sugar refined In the rellnery st Martinique in which 
he owned a three-ei^ths interest. 
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ment of rcfinerieG both in the islands and in France. There 
were three very important results: (1) an increase in the 
production of sugar, (2) the growth of the refining indus- 
try, and (3) France began exporting instead of importing 
refined sugar. 

If we accept the estimate made by a memorialist of 
1691, that the amount of sugar produced in the islands in 
1674 was 12,000,000 pounds," and that of Patoulet that 
it was 18,000,000 pounds in 1682," an increase of fifty per 
cent is to be noted for the last eight years of Colbert's 
ministry. 

The rise and growth of the sugar-refining industry was 
even more noticeable. Colbert stated in 1664 in his mem- 
oir on commerce that the Dutch were furnishing almost all 
of the refined sugar consumed in the realm. By 1683, no 
leas than twenty-nine refineries existed in France and five 
in the Islands, making a total of thirty-four, which refined 
annually 30,700,000 pounds.*" 

At the beginning of Colbert's ministry, as has just been 
stated, refined sugar was imported into France from Hol- 
land. But in 1670, Colbert wrote to de Baas: "Forei^- 
ers no longer bring us sugar. We have begun in the last 
six weeks or two months to export it to them."" No mate- 
rial has been found which makes it possible to state what 
amount of sugar France exported to foreign countries by 
the end of Colbert's ministry, but it is certain that the 
French had begun by that time to march forward in that 
road which led in the eighteenth century to their suprem- 
acy over the English as furnishers of sugar in the markets 
of Europe. 

»Arch. Nat. Col, Cg, UI, Mimoire pour M. Bigon, 1883. 

H Arch. Nat. Col., C9, 2nd series, 11, Mfmoire touchant le com- 
merce lies Isles, 1691. 

*" See above. 

lArch. Nal. Col., B. 3, fol. 115, Colbert to de Boas, October 10, 
1870. 
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Colonial Imposts — Indentured Seevants 
AND Slaves 



IN the early history of the Frencli West Indies the inden- 
tured servant played an important part. Large num- 
bers of them were drafted in the Nornmn ports and sent 
out to the islands. During the years </ 1637, 1688 and / 
the first six months of 1639, more than 500 were sent from 
the single port of Honfleur.' Considerable numbers were 
also sent from Havre and Dieppe.' 

The usual form of contract was three years of service 
on the part of the servant to the one who paid his passage 
and fed, clothed and housed him during his tenn of ser- 
vice.' The master had the right of selling to another any 
portion of the unexpired term of service. It was not 
unusual for a servant to have seven or eight masters during 
the three years.* 

This form of contract proved bo profitable to planters 
that they were willing to pay to ship captains 1000 
to ISOO pounds of tobacco for servants. Even higher 
prices were paid for artisans.* Captains of La Ro- 
chelle, St. Malo, Dieppe and Havre engaged regularly in 
the trade. In order to obtain servants "they take ad- 
vantage of the naivctc of many people whom they persuade 
that life In the islands is a bed of roses, that the land flows 
with milk and honey^and that one works little and gains K 

I C. Brjard. Lea documtnli retatifi A la marint nortaande, p. IBT. 

1 Du Mntcy, Ouillaums d'Orangt et I'origin* d»t AntilUr fraii- 
fdMFf, chap. XIII. 

9 Both Br^srd and du Motey publish the texts of several con- 
tracts made at Honfleur and Havre. 

*Du Tertre, II, 454. 

'Ibid., p. 464. 
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much. Thej not only deceive the ignorant, . . . but also 
debauch young children in order to kidnap them. Some 
have been mean and knavish enough to entice children 
aboard tlieir vessels under various pretexts and force them 
to go to the islands wliere they were sold to masters who fed 
them poorly and made them work so excessively and treated 
them so inhumanely that many of them died in a short 
time."* Abuses of this nature grew so flagrant that de 
Poincy complained to the home government of one case 
where 200 young Frenchmen, some of whom were of good 
family, had been kidnapped, concealed at St. Servan for 
three months and then taken to be sold at Barbadoes.' 

But after the establishment of the sugar industry and 
of the regular trade in slaves, the trade in indentured 
servants decreased. Colbert was forced to take measures 
to encourage and to compel the importation of servants 
into the islands. He first attempted to encourage it by 
making the terms of the contract more attractive to the 
servant. Thus by an arret of February 28, 1670, the term 
of service was reduced from three years to eighteen 
months.' This arret was re-enacted on October 31, 1672.* 
Colbert made efforts to force their importation by an arret 
of January 22, 1671, which required all vessels of 100 tons 
or more, going to the West Indies, to carry two cows or 
two mares, and those of less than 100 tons to carry two 
indentured servants in place of each cow or mare. To 
prevent too large a growth of slave population in propor- 
tion to the white, a regulation was made which required 
all planters of St. Domingo to have a number of servants 

"Pelleprat. p. 21. 

iDu Tertre, 11, *as. 

" Mort-au dc Saint-Miry, I, 190; Ardi. Nat. Col.. B, 9. fol. 54, letter 
to comriU lauvtiraim at Martinique and St, Chrisloyher to register 
the said arrtt. 

• Ibid., p. 964. 

10 Ibid., p. 90T. 
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equal to that of their slaves." After the close of Col- 
bert's ministry, regulations required that vessels of sixty 
tons or leas should take throe servants, those of sixty to 100 
tons four, and those of more than 100 tons six." 

There were two facts, however, which militated against 
the success of any plan to supply labour in the islands by 
the importation of indentured servants from France. The 
one was that the supply was not large enough to keep 
pace with the demand for labour after the introduction 
of the cultivation of sugar." Tlie other was that slave 
labour was more reliable and much cheaper," The slave . 

became the planter's property.and his labour was avail- /j 
able throughout his lifetime, whereas the indentured ser- 
vant offered only a temporary service and became his own 
master iit the end of three years. This explains why the / 

slave trade developed in the French West Indies J attfl it O/ * 
seems idle to argue, as does M. Peytraud," that these 
islands might have been cultivated entirely by white labour. 

There seems to be some evidence that d'Esnambuc found 
some slaves in the small French CDlony at St. Christopher 
in 1625.'* Du Tertre informs us that in 1635 a Dutch 
trader, Pitre Cotte, brought to St. Christopher a "quan- 
tity of slaves" which he had captured from the Spaniards." 
In 1649 the Company of the Isles of America made a 

11 Arch, Nal. Col., Cu, I, Ord. du Roy, September 30, 1686; Moreau 
de Saint-Miry, I, 43*. The profHjrlion wss later changed to one 
sen-ant to twenty slavea. Peytrand, L'eielanag* a%a Aittitlet fran- 
rnUM. p. li, 

12 Moreau de S»int-M*ry, 1, SHI, Ordre du Koy, Fcbniary 19, 1698. 
1' This assertion »E«ros warranted by the practices to which the 

traders were forced to resort in order to have a number of servants, 
Ser passages cited above from Pelleprat and Du Tertre. 

1* Arch. Mat. CoL, Cr, I. Memoir by de Pouan^ay, governor of St, 
Dciminpi, 1881, sjieaks at Indentured servants u "costiiig mudi more 
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contract with a Captain Drouault to deliver sixty slaves 
at Guadeloupe for 12,000 livres." 

The supply of slaves did not as jet become very abun- 
dant, however, for Maurile de St. Michel remarked that 
slaves were being imported to the islands in 1646, but that 
they were very dear, the price at St. Christopher being 
4000 pounds of tobacco for a male and 3000 pounds for 
a female. But the next ten years saw a considerable 
increase in the trade. In 1655, Pelleprat remarked that, 
the planters "employed in tilling their land neither oxen 
nor horses, but only slaves which were brought from 
Africa or the coasts of America," and that well-to-do 
planters possessed twenty-five or thirty slaves. " De 
Poincy, the governor-general, had between six and seveD 
hundred on his several plantations.* Pelleprat said thai 
several ships came yearly to the islands with cargoes of! 
slaves and that in 1654, between sis and seven hundred 
had been brought to Martinique alone, the price having 
dropped to SOOO pounds of tobacco or 100 ecus. By 
1655 the slave population of the islands had reached 12,- 
000 or 13,000.'' 

The French trader had apparently played a very small. 
part in supplying these slaves. Du Tertre records that 
during the sojourn of de Tracy in the West Indies, from 
June 1, 1664, to April, 1665, the Dutch imported into 
Guadeloupe and Martinique no less than twelve or thir- 
teen hundred negroes.^ Do Tracy wrote to Colbert from 

WThe fontract was carried out by Drouault. We find him in] 
October of the same year demanding payment for the sixty slaves J 
and for two others which he had delivered to the company's agent at J 
St. Christopher. Arch. Col., F3, 19, foU. U4, *63, Records of tha| 
meetings of the directors for February 4, and October 7, 184S. 

» Pelleprat, p. S4. 

» Ibid. 

n Ibid. 

"Dn Tertre, III, 901. The Bame historian records the arrival at, J 
Martinique In October, 1664, of a Dutch vessel brining ■ cargo ot'M 
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the islands in 1664 that the slave trade would prove profit- 
able to the French, as it yielded a profit of 266 per cent." 
It will be recalled that the West India Company had 
all the west coast of Africa included in its grant and that 
it attempted to make provision for a supply of slaves to 
the planters by ceding to Carolof, In 1665, the right of 
trading on the coast of Guinea and importing slaves into 
the islands." In 1667 a treaty was made fay Villaut de 
Bellefond in behalf of the West India Company, with cer- 
tain tribes on tlie coast of Guinea for trading privileges, 
which implies that the company was not satisfied with the 
results attained by Carolof and tliat it was taking other 
measures to supply slaves to its West India coliMiics.^ 
Material is lacking to show what the company did to take 
advantage of this treaty, but it is very probable that It did 
nothing and that the Dutch still supplied slaves to the 
planters, for de Baas was instructed by the directors at 
the beginning of 1668, to admit Dutch ships which brought 
ind on November 7, 1668, perrais- 
' the company to a Dutch trader to 
import slaves into the islands." In 1669, Carticr, the 
general agent of the company, was freely admitting into 

SOO slaves. He states that the price demanded wa« 3000 pounds of 
sugar per slave, which was reduired by dr Tracy to 3000 pounds. 
Ibid., p. 101. 

a Arch. Nat CoL, Cg, 1, Abrfgj de U corrcsp. de M. de Tracy. 
Letter de Julllet. 1664. 

MSee C3iapler IV. 

a Arch. Col., Cg, I, Trait* fall avtc le Roy de Comendo en la 
caste de Guinte. The trcaly was made on March 15, 166T, aboard 
L'EuTopt, a vessel belonging to s Dutchman, Van Tdti by name. 

»Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, December 36, 16S9. 

"Arch. Nal. CoL, Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert. March M, ISTOi Cjo. 
La Grrnade, ltU4-lTIS. contains a ropy of the passport. TTie trader, 
Drik Jansen by name, agreed to pay to the company five per cent on 
all staves and horses imported into the islands and ten per cent on 
commodities exported therefrom. Jansen vns captured by one of de 
Cabaret's ships. See a discussion of tiw <ase in Chapter IX. 



the beginning of 1668, t 
' / slaves from Cura^aoJ" n 
/ sion was accorded by tl 
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Guadeloupe and Martinique Dutch vessels which brought 
slaves. For the slaves he was demanding as high as 4000 
pounds of sugar per head,'' Slaves were being imported 
also into Marie Galante from Curafao in this same year.'' 

It will be noticed that we have reached the date when 
Colbert began his determined fight to exclude all foreign 
traders from the islands and attempted to supply abso- 
lutely all the needs of the planters by French commerce. 
He assigned to the West India Company, as one of its spe- 
cial duties, the task of furnishing a supply of slaves to 
the planters. It was most probably in accordance with 
Colbert's instructions that the company equipped and sent 
out, at the close of 1669, two vessels to the coast of 
Guinea.^ Carolof, who was in charge of the company's 
interests, succeeded in establishing trade relations with 
the king of Ardre^and the two vessels sailed for the West 
Indies with 997 slaves on board. Of this numlwr there 
was landed at Martinique a total of 753, the remainder 
having died during the voyage. The results seemed s 
auspicious that Colbert at once had large visions of the 
company being able not only to furnish 2000 slaves 
annually to the French, but also to send 9000 more to the 
Spanish colonies." 

In order to encourage private traders, the special tax ' 
of five per cent levied by the company on slaves importecl 
by them was removed in 1670." In the following year 
(1671) all duties were removed from goods exported from 
France to the coast of Guinea." and in 1672 a bounty of 

» Ibid., C7. I, du Lion to Colbert, December 1, 1889, 

» Ibid., TSmirit-ourt to Colbert, December 1*. 1669. 

V A full account of this expedition will be found above in Chap- 
ter VI r. 

siCWment, III, 3, p. 4BS, Colbert to Pilissier, June 91. 1610. 

33 Arch. Nat., AD.tH, 3; Morcau de Salnt-M«ry, 1, 9T, arrit of , 
August 98, 16T0. 

»Arch. Nat., AD,i-ii, 3; Le Commtrct dt rAntiriqiu par Mar- 
iwitlt, II, 903, arrtl of September 16, 1671. 
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thirteen livres per head v 
into the islands.'* 

From the beginning de Baas expressed doubts as to the 
ability of the French traders to furnish the number of 
slaves necessurj to the development of the Islands and 
added the warning that "if enough were not furnished to 
take the place of those that died, the planters would suffer 
seriously."* Colbert, however, remained deaf to de Baas' 
doubts and warnings, and ordered a strict enforcement of 
the regulations against the foreign trader. The slave 
trade was thus left in the hands of the West India Com- 
pany and of private French traders. 

The activity of neither scenes to have been great. We 
find mention of the arrival in 1672 at Guadeloupe of two 
vessels belonging to the company with about 550 slaves, 
and another of its ships, coming from Guinea, was ex- 
pected to arrive in December," But the company's com- 
merce practically ceased after 1672. Its dissolution in 
1674 formally removed it from the field. Private traders 
seem to have shown but small interest in the slave trade iind 
it is very probable that their activity was even less than 
that of the company. The result was that the supply of 
slaves was very inadequate. Du Lion stated in 1672 that 
the clearing of new lands was being retarded for this rea- 
Hon." Du Clerc, secretary to de Baas, informed Colbert 
in a letter of January 20, 1675, that it was impossible to 

H Moreau dc Saint-Mjrj, I, 959-260, arrtt of January 13, 16T9. Of 
this sum, ten livres were to be paid by His Majestf to the armafuri 
and three livres by the WrNl India Company to the captains com- 
manding the vessels. After the dissolution of the company, the three 
livres were paid by the Damaiat d'Oreident. 

» Areh. Nal. Col., Cg, I, de Baaa to Colbert. Deeember 98, 16S9. 

"Arch. Nut. Co!.. C,, II, du I.icm to Cull>ert, Drcember 5. 1(IT3. 
Du 1 ion states in a letter, eod. loco, of November 16, I6T1, that he hnd 
become associated with Cnrolof in an enterprise to rlcor land at 
Guadeloupe for which Carolof was to furnish slaves. 

" Ibid., du Uon to Colbert, March 13, 1673, 
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replace the slaves who were dying, because "no one is 
bringing slaves to the islands,"" 

Colbert, doubtless disappointed at the failure of the 
private trader to respond to his liberal policy, shortly 
afterwards comniilted the slave trade into the hands of a 
monopoly and continued to do so until his dcath- 

By a contract of November 8, 1673, the West India 
Company ceded to a private company, composed of Mau- 
rice Egrot, Fran9ois Francois and Francois Raguenet, all 
the western coast of Africa, lying between the rivers Sene- 
gal and Gambia, with all the privileges of trade which had 
been granted to it in its letters-patent and with all furnish- 
ings, utensils, arms, munitions and everything belonging to 
it at the said coast except the slaves in its possession, which 
were sold to Thourct, a merchant of La Rochellc * This 
contract was approved hy an arret of November 11, by 
which was granted to the new company a monopoly of 
trade for thirty years, the unexpired term of the West 
India Company/ and all others were forbidden to encroach 
upon its monopoly under penalty of confiscation of vessels 
and cargoes and of a fine of 3000 livres. 

Only a small part of this coast had ever been actually in 
control of the West India Company. The Dutch were in 
possession of a good strategic base in the island of Goree," 
and would have to be reckoned with before the Company 
of Senegal could enter with advantage into the exploita- 
tion of its grant. The war with Holland furnished the 
occasion to dispute with them the control of Senegal. In 
1677, Jean d'Estr^cs attacked the Dutch at Goree. de- 
stroyed their forts, and took possession of the island, thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the coast south of 

» Arch, Nat. Col,, Cg, I. du CIcrc to Colbert, Jnnuary 20, 1675. 

» Areh. Col., Cm I, contrnt de vcnie <Ju S^n^gsl et dipendence.i hux 
Sieura Egrot, Fran(ois et Raguenet, November 9, 1673, 

MD'Elbic, Journal, p. 351, .states thnt the Dutch used the Uland 
u an tntrepdt for trade with the tribes of the mainland. 
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Cape Verde.** Du Casse, who was later to win fame as 
governor of St. Domingo, and still later as admiral of 
France, had recently been appointed governor of the coast 
by the Company of Senegal. He at once took advantage 
of d'Estr^s' victory. In command of L'Entendu, a royal 
vessel mounted by forty guns and with a crew of 250 men, 
he occupied Goree and placed some agents in command for 
the company. He then made treaties with the princes of 
Rufisque, Portudal and Joal. In tlie following year, 1678, 
he continued the work of conquest. The Dutch, driven 
from Gorfe, had concentrated their forces at Arguin, a 
well-fortified island off the coast near Cape Blanco. Du 
Casse first captured, without difficulty, their trading posts 
on the mainland opposite the island. The defense of the 
island itself proved so stubborn, however, that he was 
forced to return to Saint Louis for more ammunition and 
reinforcements. After sustaining seven days of bombard- 
ment, the Dutch were finally forced to surrender and 
evacuate the island. The French entered into possession on 
September 2, 1678." Shortly after this a Dutch vessel 
appeared and succeeded in stirring up a rebellion among 
the natives on the coast between Cape Verde and Gambia, 
so that du Casse was forced to land troops and march 
against them. He met with small resistance and forced 
the natives to sign treaties, by which full trade privileges 
were accorded to the French. 

These conquests made by d'Estrees and du Casse were 
sanctioned by the treaty of Nymwegen." The Company 

u p. Chemin-Dupont^, Let Compagnuit de colonuarion *n Afriqut 
or-ridnatalf tout Colbtrt, pp. 93 ft.; P. Cultnt, Butairt da Sinigal d* 
SV' tiicle d 2870, Paris, 1910, pp. 5B-Sff. 

CHobprt du Cassf, L'Amiral du Cats«, Paris, 1876, pp. B If. 

♦JThc conquest of Ar^in whs In reality posterior to the signing 
of the treaty, but it remainrd effective by reason of the fact tliat the 
treaty prorided that nil conquests, made south of Cape St. Vincent 
within ten weeks after date, would be recogniied. 
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of Seoegal was thus placed in actual possession of the 
coast from Cape Blanco to the Gambia. It established 
several trading posts** which apparently became prosper- 
ous.** But no record has been found that the company 
even attempted to carry slaves to the West Indies. It 
is to be remarked that the company's concessions extended 
only to the Gambia and did not include the coast of Guinea, 
which furnished the supply of choice slaves and where the 
West India Company had carried on some trade. 

No immediate disposition was made of the coast of 
Guinea, and the planters had to depend for a while longer 
upon private traders to supply them with slaves. The 
report came from the islands in 1675, that none were 
being brought.** It was perhaps for this reason that an 
attempt was made in tWs same year to make definite pro- 
vision for a supply. 

On October 16, 1675, the liquidators of the West India 
Company signed a contract with Jean Oudiette, the 
farmer-general of the Domaine d'Occident, whereby the 
latter agreed to import into the French West Indies 800 
slaves a year for four consecutive years. Oudiette was 
probably granted a monopoly of trade." He was certainly 
to enjoy the bounty of thirteen livres per head on all 
slaves imported into the islands." De Baas was informed 

M Ciiltru, op. cit., 60. 

WArch. Col., Cg, I, Traits fait entre Ics Sieure dlrecleura gfoiraux 
du Dom. Roy. d'Occid. cl 1* Comp. du S^^gal, March 81, 1B79. 

« Arch. Nat. C*)l., Cg, I, du Clerc to Colbert, January 90, 167fi. 

" No copy of the contract has been found. The fart of the con- 
tract and a part of its provisions arc to be found in the avant-propos 
of the letters- patent creating the Company of Senegal of 1879, Moream 
dc Saint-Miry, I, 314. 

•8 This had been originally provided, it will he recalled, by an arrit 
of January 13, 1079. This meant probably only ten Lvres to Oudiette, 
beeaube three livres were to be paid by the Dom. d'Ocddtnl, of wbleb 
be was the farmer. 
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of the contract and instructed to aid Oudiette in every way 
possible. The king wrote hini in part as follows: 

"As there is nothing which can contribute so much to the 
Increase of my islands of America as the importation of a 
quantity of negroes, I am very glad to inform you that a con- 
tract has been made with the Sieur Oudiette, farmer of my 
Domaine d'Occident, to carry on this trade. As it is impor- 
tant for him to enjoy freely the privilege which I have granted 
htm by the arr^l of which I am enclosing a copy, do not fail 
to aid him in every way you can."" 

Oudiette for some reason did not carry out the contract 
and it was annulled on March 25, 1679." Four days 
previously, on March 21, Bellinzani and Mesnager, in 
quality of liquidators of the defunct West India Company, 
had made another more important contract with the Com- 
pany of Senegal. 

The preamble of this contract stated that the Company 
of Senegal, "which had established large trading posts on 
the coast of Africa, was on the point of making contracts 
to furnish slaves to the Dutch and Spanish," and had 
offered to transport to the French West Indies 2000 
slaves annually for the space of eight years.'' It was 
apparently in excellent shape to make a contract to do so. 
Of its throe original directors, Francois, Raguenet and 
Egrot, the first alone remained. Raguenet was dead. His 
widow and Egrot had ceded their interests to Bains and 

« Arch, Nat. Col., B, 7, fol. 30. the king to de Bans, May B7, 16T6, 
citrd by Desssllea, Eiit. gen. de* AntUUt, I, H6, and Peytraud, op. 
cil.. p. 4a. 

»Areh. Nat., AD.vii, 3: Moreau dc Snint-M^ry. 1, 3U. 

B' The company had appareutty already brgun to send some slaves 
to the islands, for in a letter written from Martinique on August 16, 
I0TT, the arrival "of a vessel beton§:ing to the Company at Senegal 
witli eighty slaves" U noted. Arch. Nat, Col., Cg, II, Jollnet to Col- 
bert, August la, 1677. 
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le Brun.^ Under the new directors the company had made 
considerable progress in its commerce and in 1679 was in 
a prosperous condition.^ Within sis years, thanks to the 
conquest of d'Estrees and du Casse and the wise direc- 
tion of the latter, it had occupied a large territory and 
established a rich trade.'' 

It is to be remarked, however, that the company's pros- 
perity had been gained most largely by trade in rubber, 
ivory, wax, and other articles from Senegal, and very 
httle in the slave trade. Success in trade north of Gambia 
did not necessarily augur success in the slave trade on the 
coast which stretched to the southward. However, the 
offer of the company was accepted and a contract was 
signed on March 21." 

The number of directors was straightway increased by 
the addition of six new associates, namely, Dnvivier of Paris, 
Thouret and Duport of La Rochelle, Petit Saint-Louis of 
Bordeaux, Sieur de Richemond, who had aided du Casse 
in his conquests, and Ballade at St. Domingo.* Chemin- 
Dupontes' remark that the company was thus composed 
of the "principaiix armateurs franfah de Vepoqae" is 
perhaps a conjecture, hut one is impressed with the dis- 
tinctly national character of the company and with the 
fact that most of them were probably merchants. The 
new company was capitalized at approximately 1,000,000 
francs, about one-fourth of what it really needed to carry 
out the plans which it had undertaken. "^ 

The contract was officially approved by an arret of 

t>Arch. Col,, Ca, II, M^moire concertiBnt le commerce du Sfntfgal, 
1695. 

M Ibid. 

s* Chemin-Dupontts, p. 99. 

» A copy of the contract Is to be found in Arch. Col., Co, L 

« Chemin-Dupontts, p. 104. 

W Chemir-Dupontia, p. 105, makes this esUmate, based on mi Inter- 
esting calculation. 
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March iS, 1679, and letters-patent were issued in June, 
whereby the company was granted a monopoly of trade 
for twenty-five years (the unexpired time of the West 
India Company's grant) on the whole coast of Africa 
from Cape Verde to the Cape of Good Hope, and was also 
given a full monopoly of the slave trade in the West India 
colonies for the same period. All other French subjects 
were excluded from both these branches of commerce, under 
penalty of confiscation of vessel and cargo to the profit of 
the company, and of a fine of 3000 livres, to be divided 
between the company and His Majesty. Full freedom was 
accorded to sell slaves at any price agreed upon between 
the company's agents and the planters. The bounty of 
thirteen livres was granted on all slaves imported by the 
company into the islands. Exemption from all duties on 
goods exported to the coast of Guinea or to the islands, 
and from half the duties on goods imported into France 
from Africa or from the West Indies was to be enjoyed. 
The company assumed the obligation to import into the 
French West Indies SOOO slaves annually for eight years 
and in addition to furnish to "His Majesty at jMarseilles 
such a number as he shall need for his galleys," on terms to 
be agreed upon later. 

Efforts seem to have been made at once to carry out 
the contract, for by May 20. 1679, the company had upon 
the sea, twenty-one vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 
5580 tons. Of these, sixteen were occupied in the slave 
trade, four of which were to carry cargoes of slaves to 
Marseilles for His Majesty's galleys; four, cargoes to 
Spain to trade at the arrival of the galleons from Amer- 
ica, and eight to carry slaves to the West Indies. Of the 
remaining five, three were to bring cargoes of hides, rub- 

M.^rch. Nal. Co)., B, 9, fol. I, contains the arrtt of March 3S, 
1679; Arch. Cot, C^ I, contains the letters -patent. They hnve both 
been printed by Morenu dc Snint-Miry. 1, 314-3IT. and 3«5-3aa. 
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ber and ivory to France from Senegal, and two were to 
bring cargoes of sugar and tobacco from the islands." 

But misfortunes were encountered from the beginning. 
During the course of the first ^lear no less than four of 
the company's vessels suffered shipwreck.* By April, 
1680, the company had lost no less than SOOO slaves who 
died on board its ships during the voyage from Guinea to 
the West Indies." Its total losses were estimated at 400,- 
000 livres. Furthermore, the company experienced the 
same difficulty which the West India Company had met 
with, in being unable to receive from the planters prompt 
payment for its slaves. It was thus unable to meet the 
heavy obhgations which it had assumed in order to equip 
its vessels and carry out its contract. Even before the 
first fiscal year had closed, the debt of the company 
amounted to no less than 1,200,000 livres." Large sums 
had to be borrowed, but they only added to the burden 
without creating any additional income. 

A crisis came in the spring of 1680, with the failure of 
de Kervert and Simonnet, bankers. In the credits of the 
bankers, which amounted to 2,000,000 livres, the Company 
of Senegal figured for an indebtedness of 1,500,000 livres. 
Immediate bankruptcy of the company seemed inevitable. 
An appeal was made to the king by its directors "to grant 

s»Arch. Col., Cg, I, Estat des Navires appart. k la Cie. dn S^nigal, 
May 20, 1679. Seventeen of these vessels belonged to the company, 
the other four were chartered. All were equipped with from sin to 
forty guns. It is to be noticed that the company was sending aa 
many vessels to Marseilles and Spain with slaves a^ to the West 

w The St. Fran^oif, 400 tons, was wrecked on the coast of Brittany 
and its cargo of tobacco and sugar from the islands lost. La Paix, 
400 ton.s, was wrcclied in the Weal Indies with a cargo of tobacco. 
La Poriaiip was lost in the Canaries, and Le Soletl on the coast of 
England with a cargo from the coast of Senegal. 

Arch. Col., Cfl. I, arrit of April 9, ICBO, preamble. 
Chemin-Dupont^, p. lOT. 
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them his protection in order that they might be able to 
continue their commerce, for which they have more than 
twenty vessels upon the sea." They promised that in a 
short while they would be able to pay all of their debts. 
After the approval of Colbert, a favourable reply was 
made to the petition. An arret of April 9 forbiide the 
creditors to make any seizures against the company under 
penalty of invalidation of their claims and 3000 livres 
fine." The persistence of the creditors was so great, how- 
ever, that the ottH had to be re-enacted on April 16. 
Finally, on May 14, an agreement was reached by which 
the creditors accepted the following settlement. De Ker- 
vert and Simonnet were to pay one-fourth of their debts 
within the space of three months. The remaining three- 
fourths were to be paid by the Company of Senegal, one- 
twelfth in eleven months, one-fourth in one year, one- 
twelfth in sixteen months, one-twelfth in two years, and for 
the remaining one-fourth, shares in the company were to 
be issued. This agreement was sanctioned by the king on 
May 26."* 

But misfortunes continued to pursue the company. 
Shortly afterwards two vessels were lost by shipwreek and 
one was captured by pirates." Storms in the West Indies 
destroyed much of the sugar and tobacco harvests and 
delayed payments upon which the company had counted. 
It was consequently unable to make the settlements which 
it had agreed to make with its creditors. By June 80, 
1681, its liabilities exceeded its assets by 1,184,569 liv. 
18s, Td." The Company of Senegal was bankrupt. It 
formally came to an end on July 2, 1681. 

BArch. Col., Ca. I, arrtt of April 9. 1680, dfed by Chemin-Du- 
pontte, p. 109. 

M Chcmin-Du pontes, p. 110, 

«Ibld., p. U*. 

•"Arrh. Col,, C^ I, E&lat gjnjrol des effets de la Compngnle du 
S£n^«l, June 30, 1681. Among its chief useta were eight vessels In 
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The question naturally arises as to what success the 
company had met with in furnishing slaves to the West 
India colonics. We seem, to have some evidence in the 
accounts of the Domaine d'Occident. Under the sixth 
title of tlie credit sheet of its accounts for 1680, 1681, 
1682, 1683. the entry is made of thirteen paj-ments made 
to "Franfois for the thirteen livrcs per head of slaves 
imported into the islands of America." The total of these 
payments amounts to 49,424 liv. lOs." 

"This sum at thirteen livres per head, represents," says 
Ch em in*Du pontes, "the bounty for 3810 slaves imported 
by the Company of Senegal from March 25, 1679, to July 
1, 1682, in reality during the space of two years, . . . 
showing that the Company of Senegal, bankrupt aa it 
was, was the company which did the most for the develop- 

F ranee valued at 73,000 livres and c 
their car^coea at 3T53U liv. lis. Td. a 
unounting to lT4,lfi4 liv. ISs. 6± 

" Arch, Nat., G7, 1319, Extrait de la Rjcepte et d^pense du compte 
du Sr. ha live cy-dcvant coissier du donj. d'ocddent par luy faltte 
pendant les atin^s 1680-16S3. The portion In question is as foUowst 

Dates Sliieamediap.ded^pcitue 

14 sept. 1660. A Francis pour les 13 livres par 

teste de n^gres portfe aux Isles de 

I'Am. ord. du II f«v. 1680 

14 dec. 1680 k iuy ord. du 3 dud. mois 

15 avrll 1681 k luy ord. du 13 dud. mots 
iS juin 1681 k luy ord. du 31 msi 
27 Uv. 1683 k luy ord. du 96 dud. mols 
91 nov. 1689 k luy ord. du 99 juin 1683 
31 nor. 1683 k luy ord. du £1 dudit 
Signature en blanri 
Servant dc quitt luy ord. du 29 dcsdlt, mols et an , 

3 tiv. 1683 k luy ord. du 3 jan. 1683 
S avril 1683 k luy ord. du . 

14 dee. 1680 A luy ord. du 9 die. 1680 

15 Juin 1681 k luy ord. du 9 dudit 
7 oct. 168!^ k luy ord. du dudit jour . 



T,aS9 liv. 

3,901 Uv. 

wa liv. 

4J1S liv. 

1,918 Uv. 

3.051 Uv. 

5.981 Uv. 10 B 

864 Uv. 

IJTI Uv. 

8,968 Uv. 

S,T33 Uv. 

10.000 Uv. 

30,000 Uv. 

40,594 Uv. 10 s. 
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ment of the slave trade with the West Indies."* This 
would be most interesting, if our data could be interpreted 
in such a way. Unfortunately a close analysis of the docu- 
ment, together with other evidence which apparently es- 
caped the notice of M. Chemin-Du pontes, will not permit 
it. In the first place, the list of payments shows that of 
the thirteen payments made, only six, representing an 
aggregati? of 31,177 livres, were made between June, 1679i 
the date when the privilege of the slave trade was accorded 
to the Company of Senegal, and July 2. 1681, when it 
was replaced by a reorganized company. Francois, to 
whom nil payments were said to be made, was also a 
(Erector of the reorganized company-'* Now, payments 
after the date of July 2, 1681, would certainly represent 
bounties paid to the second company. Even upon M. 
Chemin-Dupontis'a supposition that the sums represent 
bounties paid on slaves, we should be compelled to reduce 
the number of slaves imported by the Company of Senegal 
during the two years of its existence from S810 to 2398. 
This would still represent a respectable activity by the 
company, as the average would be 1199 slaves a year. 
Our suspicion Is aroused, however, by the fact that only 
two of the thirteen sums paid are divisible by thirteen. 
The total is also indivisible by that number. A possible 
explanation might be offered by saying that the thirteen 
livres ''par tete" really meant thirteen livres "par piice 
d'Inde.""' This would immediately introduce an element in 

ti ChrnuD-Dupontte, p. 111. 

«Bib. Nat. MSS., fonds fran^ 11319, fol. 158, letter of the dire<^t- 
ors to Pstoulrt, October Si, 1689. Fron^nis' name occurs among the 
gcvcn signatures of the directors. 

TOThla suggration has been made to me by Prof. P. Cultru of the 
University of Paris. The practtee grew up of making eonlracts for 
the deliver]' of so many "pliers d'Inde," which served as ■ standard 
by which to measure the value of a slave. In the Spanish trade the 
"pitce d'Inde" was a slave seven "quartas" high (about 183 
ccntimeten), between tliirty and thirty-five years old and without any 
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the reckoning whicK we could not control from the data 
given in the dociunent. It would obviously, however, 
increase the actual number of slaves sent to the islands, 
which would mean that the Company of Senegal sent more 
than 2398 slaves to the islands during the two years of its 
existence. It is not necessary to search farther for some 
key to unlock the mystery, for it is more than probable 
that the sums do not represent at all bona fide bounties 
paid on slaves imported into the islands. Just at the 
close of the document is to be found a most interesting note 
which reads, "Nota, le Sieur Bellimam a profiti de la 
moitie det tusditet iomines," and this is corroborated in 
another document, contained in the same carton, which 
states that Bellinzani himself had confessed the fact." 

With the name of Bellinzani enters upon the scene a 
person of more than passing interest. Taken into service 
by Colbert in 1654-, he was named in 1669 to the important 
post of general inspector of manufactures. On February 
19, 1670, he was made one of the directors of the West 

phyaii^a] defect "On measurait Ics adultfs qui n'avaient point cette 
hauteur, les enfants et I'on obtenait ainsi, en divlsant Ic tutsl obtenu 
un certain nombre de pij:ces d'Incle dans une eargajsnn." G. Scelle. La 
traite nigriire aux Indei de CmlUle, Paris, 1906, 3 vols., I, fi06. In 
a contract made at Nantes by tlie French Assiento Company in 1702, 
for the delivery of 4000 slaves, the following definition was given: 

"La pibce d'Inde sera honune et femme depiiis quatorac jusqu'a 
quarante ans au plus, ainsy qu'il paraistra par la veuc, Tig\ie par gens 
indifferens, choisis dc part et d'aulre, Hlles et gar?ons scront r^lfo k 
prorata dc leur grandeur huit pour sept, six pour cinq et enfin quatre 
pour trois. On ne pourra rebuter ancun ntgre que ceux qui passeront 
quarante ans qui n'auront qu'un ceil ou qui seront rompus i leurs parties 
ou qui seront malades. On sera oblige de recevoir ceux k qu'll man- 
quera un ou deux doigte h la main ou au pied, ou ceuic qui leront 
maigres, pourveu qu'ils se portent bicn, car maigre n'esl pas un d*- 
faut." Chami). de Commerce, Nantes, C, 739. 

n Arch. Nat., G7, 1319. Extrait de la d^pcnee du comple du Sr. de 
Le Live des 1S0,D00 llvres qu'il a reccu par chacun an de M. Jean 
Oudiette, fermier du Dom. d'OccIdent, etc. 
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India Company at Colbert's recommendation." It was in 
this way that he became actively associated with West 
India affairs. He became personally interested in the 
commerce of the West Indies. In 1671 we find a record of 
a cargo of slaves being sold at Guadeloupe "for the 
account of M. Bellinzani."" He wrote to de Baas in 1675 
instructing him to permit four EngHsh vessels to trade in 
the islands, stating that permission had been granted by 
His Majesty.'* Yet the letter which Colbert wrote to de 
Baas on receiving the news that these vessels had traded 
in the islands implies that no such permission had been 
granted." At the dissolution of the West India Com- 
pany, Bellinzani was named by Colbert as one of the three 
charged with the liquidation of its affairs." A very long 
and detailed indictment was made against Bellinzani, by 
no less a personage than Jacques Savary, in which he was 
accused of dishonesty in the discharge of his duties in the 
direction and liquidation of the West India Company, 
specific cases being given where he had embezzled funds." 
After Colbert's death he was thrown into Ihe Bastille on 
charges of embezzlement and died there. 

It is very possible that the sumn entered in the accounts 
of the Domaine d'Occident as payments to the Company 
of Senega] for bounties on slaves imported into the islands 
represent, in part at least, sums embezzled by Bellinzani, 
In that case they give no clue to the number of slaves 
imported into the West Indies. Besides, we have some 
very positive evidence to show that the number of slaves, 

n Arch. N«t. Col.. B, 3. fol. i. 

n Arch. Nat. CoL, O,, II, du Lion to Colbert, Novembtr 16. 1871. 

" Arch. Nat Col., Cg, I, du Clerc to Colbert, JBnuBr7 30, 167S. 

"Ibid., B. 0, fols. 3*-39. Colbert to de Baa,i, May IT, 18TS. 

T Moreau dc Saint-Miry, 1, *90, arrtl of Deeember 4, 1674. 

^Arrh. Nat., G^, 1319. The exact title of the document lias not 
been rei-orded in my notes, but it la easily found by it* sixc, being tbc 
longest document in the carton. 
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corresponding to the bounties represented as having been 
paid, is much too large for the number actually imported. 
Thus de Bl^nac, the governor-genera! of the islands, wrote 
on July 13, 1680, that within the last sixteen months no 
more than 600 or 700 slaves had been imported into all the 
islands, including St, Domingo." The "sixteen months'* 
covered exactly the period of the obligation of the Com- 
pany of Senegal to carry slaves to the islands. The com- 
pany was probably less active during the last year of its 
existence, which followed these sixteen months, for de 
Pouan^ay stated in a memoir of 1681 that the company 
was not bringing a large number of slaves to St. Do- 
mingo," and Patoulet wrote that an adequate supply was 
not being sent to Martinique." A letter was written to the 
latter in May, 1681, explaining that the small number of 
slaves being sent was due to the embarrassments of the 
company, and that better results were expected from the 
new company soon to be organized." So that on the basis 
of de Blcnac's statement it is not probable that a large 
number of slaves were ever imported into the islands by the 
Company of Senegal. 

All of this evidence points to the conclusion that the 
number of slaves imported into the W«at Indies by the 
Company of Senegal was much smaller than that for 
which bounties were purported to have been paid. The 
inference is natural that some fraudulent measures had 
been resorted to in order to collect bounties which were in 
reality not due. The point is of some importance because 
the conclusion here adopted shows that the success which 

WArch. Nat. Col., Cg, 11. de BlSnnc to Colbert, July IS, ISflOi 
"Depuis seiie ninls 11 D'est venu dans toutes les Islea ny k St. Doin- 
ingue que GOO h 700 nJgres." 

^ Arch. Nnt. Col., Cg, I, Mjtnoire par de Pouanyay, 1681. 

"Ibid,, Cg, II, Patoulet to Colbert, August 14, 1680. 

■iBlb. Nat. MS.S., fonds fran^ais, 11315, tal 133, the king to 
Patoulet, May i, 1681. 
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M. Chemin-Dupont&s attributes to the first Company of 
Senegal is fictitious. It means further that the efforts 
which Colljert made to supply slaves to the islands by the 
employment of a commercial company, endowed with a 
monopoly, were not highly successful. This failure im- 
posed upon Colbert anew the burden of providing some 
means to supply slaves to the West India planters. 

A tentative company ofFered to enter into a contract, 
pro\-ided it be entirely exempt from the liabilities of the 
former company. This proviso was rejected by Colbert, 
who insisted that all the debts, contracted by the old com- 
pany since the arret of supersedeas of April 9, 1680, and 
in part those contracted before that date, he paid by the 
new company.*' This retarded nffairs for some months. 
But Colbert began to employ the same means which he had 
employed in the organization of the East and West India 
Companies, by informing certain parties that to partici- 
pate in the enterprise "would be a thing very agreeable 
to His Majesty," and promised "to unite the Domaine 
d'Occident to the new company. "° The result was that a 
company was formed composed for the most part of offi- 
cials of various ranks," "who entered it only for the sake 

H Arch. Col.. Co, I, Memoir marked "I-» CompHgnir du Stomal," 
and endorsed "Envoyi k M. Morel, le 90 aousi 16M." 

» Ibid. 

"• Arch. Col, Cfl. I, Contrat de rente du prlviltge, hnhitnlicms, effcta 
de la Cie. du S^^gal et cdte de Guin««. Jul; 3, 1661. TTie original 
members are given as follows: 

"Claude d'Appougny, eonseiller, S^. du Roy, Malson de couronne 
dc Franee et de ses flnanees et GuiUaume de Kessel. . . . Conseiller 
du Roy, maitrc nrdinaire en sa chanibrc des comptes. 

"Gulllaume Meager, cmiselller du Roy, directeur general du Dom. 
Roy. d'Ocdd. 

"R#n4 de Lnrrf . . . Conseiller, Bicretaire du Roy, receveur gin*- 
ral de Ananees ft Caen. 

"Paul Aeirf, *euycr, Sieur des Forges. . . . 

"Jean Mossolt, le Jeune, Marchand ft la Roelielle demeurant & 
pr^ent h Paris. 
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of pleasing the king and Monseigneur Colbert,"" The 
name of only one merchant appeared in the list of stock- 
holders. The point is worthy of notice, because it shows 
that the merchant class had not been attracted by the 
enterprise and that Colbert was forced to browbeat enough 
officials in order to form a company to which he wished 
to commit the performance of an important task in his 
plan of building up the commerce of the West Indies. 

By a contract of July 2, 1681, the new company agreed 
to assume 1,010,015 livres of the debts of the old com- 
pany and in return it received all the latter's effects and 
privileges." Letters- patent were issued in the form of an 
edict in this same month of July, 1681." A complete 
monopoly of trade was accorded on the same terms as to 
the former company. 

A capital of only 600,000 livres was subscribed by the 
new stockholders, because It was hoped that this sum, 
together with the cargoes of returning vessels, which were 
upon the sea, would be sufficient to satisfy pressing obliga- 
tions and to meet the expenses of carrying on trade. 

The directors chose J. Massoit, the younger, a stock- 
holder, to manage the company's affairs at La Rochelle; 
a new director, Dancourt, was sent to Gor^c;" du Casse 

"Jean Faure, icuyer, Prieur de Valfrey et de Notre Dame, depuis 
Serviant. 

"J eat) du Casse. 

"OBude Ciberct" 

K Ibid., Estat des affaires de It, Cie. du S&i£gal et costes d'Afrique 
en Oct., 1(187. "La plupart de ceux qui la composent n'y itanl entree 
que pour plaire au Roy et ft feu Monseigneur, voire p6re." The mem- 
oir was addressed to Seignelay, the son and nuccessor of Colbert. 

"Arch. Col., Ca, I. 

fP Moreau de Saint-M^ry, I, 356-369. 

« Arch. Col., Co, I, "La Cie. du Sinigal," 16M. 

*» An account of Dancourt's voyape is tn be found In Lei Vo^agu 
du 8r, le Mairt a«x ilet cnnarif. Cap Verd. Sfnfgnl ft Oamftia, 
Pa^i^ 16B5. Bib, Nat., G, 33086. No record haa been found of so 
agent having been sent to the coast of Guinea. 
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was placed id charge of affairs at Martinique, du Clerc at 
Guadeloupe and Pincl at St. Christopher." A special 
appeal was made to the intendant Patoulet to take meas- 
ures to improve the quality of sugar, complaint being 
made that sugar lately arrived from Martinique was 
saturated with syrup and sold for three livres per hun- 
dredweight less than the sugar from the other islands,*' 
The company promised to furnish an abundance of slaves, 
if he would do so. 

No material has been found which enables us to trace 
the company's activity during the first years of its exist- 
ence, but the company appealed to the king in 1683 to 
protect it against a contraband trade in slaves being 
carried on in the islands, and an ordinance was issued on 
September 23, 1683, which read in part as follows: 

"His Majesty being iaformed of the damage which the 
Company of Senegal is suffering from the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of the islands of America and St. Domingo trade with 
the inhabitants of the Main and with the Caribs for slaves, 
captured from the English and Dutch, and wishing to main- 
tain the company in the enjoyment of the privileges which he 
has granted to it alone of importing slaves into the islnjids, has 
forbidden and forbids by these presents all of his subjects to 
buy negroes from the said natives or to import them into the 
French islands of America and the coast of St. Domingo, under 
penalty of confiscation of negroes and of vessels and of a fine 
of 1000 livres,"" 

It is very probable that this ordinance attempted to stop 
the contraband trade in slaves of which the directors had 
complained to Patoulet in the previous year." 

»Bib. N'at. MSS., fonds frant«is, 11315, fol. 153-193, Uie directors 
to Patoulet, October 92, 16Si, 
1 Ibid. 

w Morcau de Sttint-M*ry. I, 386. 
NBib. Nat. MSS„ fonds rranvais, I13I5, fol. 159. 
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In a memoir dated Au^st 14, 1684, it was asserted 
that the company had at that time nine vessels en voyage 
and four others which would be ready to sail some time 
before the month of October. Of these thirteen vessels, 
four were to carry negroes to the West Indies, three to 
bring cargoes from Senegal to France, and six to fetch 
cargoes of sugar from tlie islands. Besides these vessels, 
one had already carried a cargo of S90 slaves to St. 
Domingo and still another would carry 100 negroes to 
Cayenne. "If all of these vessels," added the memoir, 
"arrive happily at their destination, a sufficient number of 
slaves will he furnished to the planters."** 

It seems reasonably certain, however, that the company 
did not import 2000 slaves annually to the islands, as it 
had contracted to do, for a memoir was written in 1684 to 
explain why it had not done so. The memoir is anonymous 
and undated, but it was very probably written by d'Ap- 
pougny or one of the other directors, and it is easy to 
fix the date of 1684 from internal evidence. 

"Two reproaches are made against the company," it said, 
"one that it is weak and cannot develop its trade as it should, 
the other thnt it does not furnish to the islands of America the 
number of slaves necessary to satisfy the terms of its con- 
tract. ... In regard to the latter it seems that the reproach 
against the company is well founded, because the new company 
in succeeding the old assumed the obligation of importing 
2000 negroes annually. The following considerations should be 
taken into account: (1) The promise was originally made on 
the supposition that this number of slaves could be sold in 
the islands and that a failure to carry out the promise imposed 
no penalty; (2) it is very easy to show that the present com- 
pany has imported into the islands many more negroes during 
the past three years than was done during the sin preceding; 

MArch. Col., Cg, I, M^olre de la Cle, du S^n^gal, August It, 
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(8) it is a fact well known by all those who are well acquainted 
with the BfTHirs of the islands that not more than 1300 negroes 
should he, imported, if prompt payment is desired, for if this 
number be surpassed, a risk of a total loss or of not being paid 
for a long time must be taken. . . . [In support of this, the 
intendant, Patoulet, was quoted to the effect that if 2000 slaves 
were imported into the islands, more than onc-hnlf and almost 
two-thirds of the sugar produced would be required to pay 
for them] ; (i) the company has found by actual experience 
that the reasoning of M. Patoulet is sound, not only as to 
importing 2000 slaves, but also a smnllcr number, for, having 
imported about 1200 slaves annually, it finds that the sums 
due it have accumulated so rapidly that at the corameneement of 
the present year, l684, they amounted to 6.000,000 pounds of 
sugar, and that the year preceding even three of its vessels 
were unable to obtain enough sugar for cargoes, one being 
forced to return empty."" 

It is to be remarked that in neither of these memoirs is the 
claim even made that the company had ever tried to 
import 2000 slaves a year into the colonies, that, in fact, it 
is distinctly stated that only about 1200 had been sent 
there annually. One is therefore somewhat surprised to find 
the assertion made by Labat that "the company had not 
failed to meet its obligations, for It had sent to the Amer- 
ican colonies iHGl ncgrOcs in less than two years and a 
half." 

Labat states that the directors of the company made 
this assertion in a protest against the arret of September 
14, 1684', which took away from thorn a large part of their 
grant to confer it upon the new company of Guinea about 
to be organized," No record has been found among the 
papers of the company of Senegal of any such assertion. 

•SArcli. Col., Cg, I, Mfannire dc la Compagnie du Sfntpitl et costc 

d'Afriquc BUr le droit quVllr a dr foirr scule le commcrcr, ctr. 

w Labat (I^ Ptre J. B.), Xotivtitt Retatioa dt TAfriqut ocddtnt- 
aU, edition of 1T2S, I, 97-38. 
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A recent writer" has shown that Labat was not only giiilty 
of plagiarism in writing the Nouvelle Relation, but also of 
careless handling of his material. It is possible, and even 
probable, that we have here but another case of inaccuracy 
on Labat's part. The fact that we have two memoirs, both 
of 1684, in agreement as to the company's activity, ia 
rather conclusive against the accuracy of Labat's state- 
ment. 

The company had certainly made pr ogress over it a 
predecessor by importing a larger number of slaves into 
the islands, but it had not kept pace with the needs of 
the planters. Patoulet stated in August, 1680, that Mar- 
tinique alone had need of 1000 slaves per year for the next 
two years, and 1200 or 1300 for the third year. Now, 
Martinique was the most productive colony of all at the 
time and doubtless needed the greatest number of slaves, 
but both Guadeloupe and St. Christopher were well culti- 
vated and must have needed many. The demand for slaves 
at St. Domingo was increasing. The amounts owed the 
first Company of Senegal by the planters of the several 
islands on June 30, 1681, gives a clue, perhaps, to the 
distribution of its trade and consequently some idea of the 
relative numbers of slaves which they demanded. The 
statement of debts owed the company at that time shows 
67,018 liv. Is. owed by planters of Martinique, 47,4.66 liv. 
8s. hy those of St. Christopher, 30,214 liv. 173. 6d by 
those of Guadeloupe and 30,065 liv. 12s. by those of St. 
Domingo.* By making use of these figures to establish 
a proportion, it would not, perhaps, be far wrong to say 
that if Martinique needed 1000 to 1200 slaves annually, 
the others combined needed at least 1500 to 1800, making 
a total of 2600 to 3000 slaves for them all. 

r P. Cultni, Bittoirt d» SiiUgal du XV' BUcle i 1870. 
M Arc)i. Col, Co, I, Estat g*n. des eflcts de la Cie. du Sinigal, 
June 30, 16B1. 
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From theae estimates it seems, very probable that the 
second Company of Senegal was importing only about 
enough slaves to satisfy the demand of Martinique alone 
and hence was not satisfying the total demand in the 
islands. A letter written by PatoiUet from Dunkerque on 
October 18, 1684, seem g to point clearly to this same 
conclusion. "I have urged," he wrote, "some merchants 
of Dunkerque and of Lille to undertake to import from 
Guinea into the islands 1000 slaves annually on terms much 
more advantageous to the king than those which are being 
proposed at Paris." Patoulet adJed that full liberty to 
all Frenchmen to import slaves would be beneficial to the 
islands." No such suggestions would have been made, if 
the Company of Senegal bad been furnishing an adequate 
supply of slaves. A still stronger piece of evidence is to 
be found in the arret of September 12, 1684, which revoked 
the monopoly of trade for that part of the company's con- 
cessions lying between the Gambia and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act is explicit in giving the reason for such a 
step: 

"Whereas His Majesty has been informed that the company 
has not only not satisfied the contract of importing SODO 
slaves annually into the islands, but has imported even so few 
that most of the planters are planning to abandon the Wind- 
ward Islands for the coast of St. Domingo and other places, 
a thing which would destroy both the colonies and the trade 
thereof; besides that as the concession made to the company 
in the letters- patent of June, ]6?9, which gave it the monop- 
oly of trade for the whole coast of Africa from Cape Verde 
to the Cape of Good Hope, is too vast, it has not been able to 
equip enough vessels or furnish enough funds to carry on the 
trade of both Senegal and the coast of Guinea . . . the king, 
being in his council, has revoked and revokes by these presents 

W, foL IIS. Patoulet to Amblcteuic, Octo- 
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the privilege accorded to the Company of Senegal by the 
contract of March 21, 1679. ""■ 

The monopoly of the company was henceforth limited to 
trade on the coast from Cape Verde to Gambia, trade on 
the coast between the Gambia and the Cape of Good Hope 
being left open to all Frenchmen. The period of leaving 
this latter trade open to all was of short duration, for 
letters-patent were issued in the month of January (1685) 
to the Company of Guinea, which granted it a monopoly 
of trade on the coast from Sierra Leone to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and conjointly with the Company of Senegal, 
a monopoly of slave trade in the French West Indies."^ 

Thus the history of the slave trade during the ministry 
of Colbert falls into three distinct periods: (1) 1661-1668, 
during which slaves were supplied to the planters by the 
Dutch; (2) 1669-1675, during which Colbert attempted 
to direct the energy of the West India Company to the 
trade and to stimulate both the company and private 
traders, by removing export duties on all articles used in 
the trade, and by providing a liberal bounty of thirteen 
livres per head on all slaves imported into the islands; and 
(3) 1675-1685, during which the slave trade was placed 
under a monopoly, granted successively to Oudiette 
(1675), first Company of Senegal (1679), the second 
Company of Senegal (1681), and finally conjointly to the 
last named company and the Company of Guinea (1685). 

In no one of these periods had French enterprise shown 
itself equal to the taalf of satisfying the needs of the 
planters. The de%-elopment of the islands was probably 
somewhat retarded as a. consequence, but the pohcy pui^ 
sued by Colbert had brought a distinct increase to French 
commerce. Many new trading posts had been founded on 

li» Moreau lie Sainl-Mjiy, I, 400-401. 

">i Moreau de .Saint-M£rf, I, 409-114. An account of the formation 
and history of this company will be found In a later volume. 
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the coast of Africa, trade relations had been definitely /Xr'^'^L^ 
established and the ways of the slave trade^known. The ' A*^ 
basis had been laid for the building up of a prosperous 
trade. 
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ONE of the most pressing problems in the maintenance 
of prosperous colonies in the West Indies was to 
furnish an adequate supply of food-stuffs for both 
and slave. This became more and more true as the large 
sugar plantations supplanted the small tobacco farms and 
as the larger planter with many slaves replaced the small 
farmer with his small number of indentured servants. 

In their early historj the planters of the French West 
Indies produced a large share of their own food supply. 
Maurile de St. Michel, in describing the life of the colonies 
in 1616, remarked: 

"Here, instead of bread made from wheat, we eat bread 
made from the cassava plant which is very common and 
abundant. Instead of beef we eat laraantin, which is a sort 
lught along the shore. Instead of chicken, we eat 
lizards, from which a very good soup is made and the meat of 
which is very delicate. ] linve often eaten them, . . , One 
of the principal articles of food is peas which grow here in 
abundance. I fanve seen many kinds, Roman peas, haricots 
brought from Virginia bj the English, peas from Angola in 
Africa, which resemble our lentils. I have also seen large 
beans. The ordinary dinner of the average man consists of 
pea soup, cassava bread seasoned with red pepper, lemon juice 
and a small piece of bacon."' 

With the exception of bacon, all the articles of this menu 
were produced Jn the islands and the planter was almost 
independent of foreign food supplies. 

As trade increased, however, the planter found it 
much more advantageous to expend the labour of his slaves 
Maurile de St. Mlcbel, op. eil., 31, 64. 
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upon the production of sugar and tobacco and to barter 
these commodities to traders for food supplies. Pelleprat 
remarked in 1655 that "the grapevine was exceedingly 
productive in the islands, bearing fniit almost uninter- 
ruptedly," and that, if cultivated, three harvests could be 
gathered yearly and excellent wine made. "But," he 
added, "the planters of America find more profit in the 
production of tobacco and of sugar than in that of grapes. 
It is time that the traders of Europe supply them, so that 
there is an abundance of wine and flour in the islands."' 
Du Tertre slated that observing days of abstinence was 
exceedingly difficult in the islands and was not practiced 
by many families. "This is not because the aeas are not 
full of fish, but because every one is so occupied with his 
plantation that it is only the well-to-do who have a savage 
or a negro to send a-fishing."' 

It was then not so much a question of what the planters 
might and could produce to supply themselves with food, 
as of what they found it to their interest to do. The law 
of larger returns for amount of labour expended guided 
very naturally the course of production on the plantations. 

The ordinary bread, both for master and slave, was 
made from the cassava plant, which flourished In the 
islands. The root of the plant was pressed so as to remove 
the poisonous juice and then made into a small loaf and 
cooked.' Only the richest planters ate bread made from 
flour imported from Holland and France.and some of them 
preferred cassava bread.* The demand for European 
flour was great only when the crop of cassava was ruined 
by storms or drouth, as in 1670.' It seems to have 

1 Pelleprat, op. eil., S-8. 
'Du Tfrtre, II, «9-M9. 
* Pelleprat, p. S. 
*Du Terlre, 11, tST. 

»Aroh. Nat. Col., O,, I, du Lion to Colbert, March M. ISTO, and 
ibid., Cg, I. dc Bftu to Colbert, MarrJi 39, 1670. 
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increased somewhat during the second half of Colbert's 
miiuHtry, due no doubt to the increasing number of rich 
planters.' But no evidence has been found to show that 
the importation of wheat flour ever became permanently 
important or was made the subject of legislation by Col- 
bert. With the exception of salt beef and bacon, this is 
true also of all other articles of food which were exported 
to the islands in only very small quantities. 

But the importation of salt beef became a matter of 
immense importance. Dc Baas stated that salt beef was 
more essential to the welfare of the islands than any other 
commodity "because it is the meat fed to the slaves and the 
consumption of which is so great that 30,000 barrels 
(6,000,000 pounds) are not sufficient.'" The same governor 
stated in 1679 during a period of scarcity of salt beef that 
the slaves would starve, unless some measures were taken 
to guarantee a supply.^" Du Tertre tells us that it was the 
custom for the planter to obtain from the ships which came 
to trade in the islands a. supply of salt beef, of which he 
retained a part for his own table and the remainder he 
distributed to his slaves at the rate of about one-half 
pound a day for each,'^ whereas de Baas stated that it was 
the custom to feed the slaves on "three kinds of roots, 
potatoes, yams and cassava," to which was added two 
pounds of salt beef per week for each working slave." 
Only the rich had fresh meat for their own table." Salt 
beef was thus the common meat food of slave and master. 



? Arch. Nat. Col, Cg, I, dc Boss to Colbert, June 86, 167S. 

s Tlie eargoes sent out from Nantes In I6T3 and 16TA contained 
only small quantities of flour, biscuits, prunes, olive oil, stockAsh 
and codfish. Arch. Dipt., Loire Inf., B, I, 4, "Declarations de Sorties," 
passim. 

9 Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, Fcbniafy ^< 1«T3. 

W Ibid., November 30, 1672. 

11 Du Tertre, II, 4B7. 

U Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, I, de Baas to Colbert, November BO, 1872. 

Ulbld. 
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The demand for it increased in proportion as the number 
of planters and elaves grew. It was, therefore, impera- 
tive to provide an adequate supply. 

Previous to the ministry of Colbert and during its open- 
ing years, this supply had always been obtained in Ire- 
land and imported by Dutch and French traders. These 
traders not only went to the Irish coast for cargoes of 
beef, butter and horses, but bought "under the name of 
Irishmen) a certain number of acres to serve as a pasture 
for cattle, some of which they killed, salted and carried 
to the West Indies."" 

After the Dutch had been excluded from the trade of 
the islands, Nantes and La Rochellc, especially the former, 
became the principal entrepots for Irish beef. Paul Par- 
fouru, late archivist of the arcliives of He and Vilaine, has 
called attention in a very interesting article** to the large 
number of Irish at Nantes and to the close relations be- 
tween Ireland and that port during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately his article has very little to say 
about commercial relations. We have enough evidence, 
however, to state that commercial relations between Ire- 
land and Brittany became important even during the 
ministry of Colbert." Trade with Ireland, besides furnish- 
ing a valuable article of export for the West Indies, proved 
very profitable. A memoir written by some merchants at 
Nantes stated that the trade yielded a profit of forty-three 
per cent.'^ 

1< Arrh. Nat. Col., Cg, 9nd scries, I, Mtooire nintcnutt lee avU et 
scnUment de diff. capil., etc., 1861. 

KAnnalft de Bretagrut, IX, 5!iV533. l.cs IrUndnis rn Brctagne 
sux XVII' et XVIII' Slides. 

'*The cargoea oi vessels sailtng to the islands contained large quail' 
titles of Irish salt beef. Thus La JfnnV, a vessel of thirty-five tons, 
saiiing from Nantes on Maj T, 1(!T3, carried Rftjr-seven biTrds of 
Irish beef in her cargo and the Ste. Anna, ninety tons sailing on July 
S, took 3i» barrels. Arch. EMpI.. Loire Inf.. B. 1. "Deel. de Sorties." 

IT Arch. Nat Mar, Bf, 496, fola. llS-ltS, MAnoire d<^9 march, de 
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tively early and rapid development of the New England 
and middle colonies made possible such a happy solution 
for the British West Indies. Colbert attempted to find in 
French Canada the equivalent of the British continental 
colonies for the French West Indies. As early as Septem- 
ber 27, 166i, he wrote to de Tracy who was at Guade- 
loupe: 

"Order being established in the islands, as it is now, it will 
prove a great advantage, if, in the course of a year as you 
hope, trade can be esL^blished between them and Canada by 
sending to the islands fifteen or sixteen vessels with cargoes 
of staves, hoops and headings for hogsheads which will find 
a ready market there and by sending, after the land has been 
cleared, cargoes of wheat flour, dry-salted eels, codfish and 
other fish."" 



The establishment of trade between Canada and the 
West Indies seems to have been one of the cherished plans 
of Talon, who became intendant of Canada in 1665. In 
a letter of October 27, 1667, he informed Colbert that he 
had associated himself with a merchant in a plan to send 
a ship belonging to the West India Company with a cargo 
of salted fish, peas, lumber and other articles to the 
French West Indies "in order to make an experiment and 
open the road to a trade which the inhabitants of Canada 
have as yet not attempted."" In a memoir of November 
10, 1670, he stated that Canada was producing a surplus 
of wheat, vegetables and fish, and that he had "laden this 
surplus on three vessels, constructed in Canada, to be 
carried to the West Indies, with the hope that this north- 
em part of America will be able to furnish great aid to the 
southern part," 

18 Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, 3nd series, I, Colbf rt to de Tracy, Septeraber 
27, 1664. 

19 Thomas Chapais, Jean Talon, Intttidant d* (a Nonvflit Frantt, 
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"I hope," he said, "that the trade which I am opening op 
will prove of mutual benefit to the inhabitants of Canada and 
to the planters of the islands. My plan is for vessels to take 
a cargo [of food-stnffs] hence to the islands, thence a cargo 
of sugar to France and then to bring back here a cargo of 
merchandise suited to our needs. The realisation of this plan 
will prove very advantageous to His Majesty's empire, for, 
in case of war, the Antilles can be supplied from Canada with 
food-stuff's and manufactures and they will thus not be made 
to suffer from having their supply cut off from Europe. In- 
asmuch as this consideration appears to me to be of some 
importance, my owd fecHng is that in order to encourage the 
inhabitants of Canada to construct vessels and employ them 
in this trade, it would be wise for His Majesty to offer a 
larger bounty than that which he offers to his other subjects 
for buying or constructing vessels, and in addition to reduce in 
their favour import duties on sugar which they bring from the 
islands."* 

Colbert replied to this letter bj saying that the king 
was delighted to learn that Canada vas not only in con- 
dition to support herself, but even to send food supplies 
to the French West Indies. 

"Inasmuch as His Majesty has furnished such large sums 
of recent years with a view of building up commerce between 
these two parts of his empire, there is nothing to which you 
should pay greater attention than to strengthen and to encour- 
age the efforts which have been made this year in Canada to 
establish trade with the islands and to persnade tile inhabitants 
to construct or buy vessels for the establishment of this trade. 
It is certain that there is no better means to make them pros- 
perous and increase their numbers. I have not failed to render 
an account to His Majesty of the three vessels constructed in 
Canada and sent last year with cargoes to tlie West Indies. 

2" Arch. Nat. Col., C,, (Canada), III, fol. 9*, Mtaoirc sur le 
Canada joint ft la lettre dc M. Talon, November 10, IfiTO. 
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As to Talon's demand that a special bounty be granted 
for the construction of vessels in Canada, Colbert re- 
plied : "I am very glad that the inhabitants of Canada are 
beginning to apply themselves to shipbuilding. Although 
those which you note are rather small , , . yet you may 
grant the bounty provided for in the arret, of which I 
am inclosing you a copy."^ As to the reduction on sugar 
imported into France from the W«8t Indies by Canadian 
vessels, Colbert extended to them the benefits of the reduc- 
tion, made by the arret of December 10, 1670, on colonial 
sugar, from four livres to forty sous the hundredweight." 
Instructions were given to de Baas in 1668 to do every- 
thing to encourage trade with Canada.^ Likewise, Pelis- 
sler was instructed to study the problem of establishing 
this trade. The hitter submitted a memoir to Colbert, 
under date of December 10, 1670, suggesting that ships 
should plan to sail from Quebec by November 1, or No- 
vember 11 at the latest, for the islands and pass thence 
to Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Nantes or to one of the chan- 
nel porta, where a return cargo would be taken to Can- 
ada." Bl^nac, governor-general of the islands, and Begon, 

a Arch. Nal. Col., B, 3, M. 33, Colbert to Talon, 1671 (ciciict date 
not givon — Climcnt, HI, 2, p. Sll, gives date of February II). 

22 1 have not been able to determine whether or not Colbert pro- 
vided a special bounty by an arrlt of which I have found no record. 
It is more Ihun probable, however, that the bounties here accorded 
were none other than those granted to s.hlp builders in France, for In 
the margin of the memoir in which Taton demanded the special 
bounty is written in Colbert's hand: "La^s graces que S. M, sccorde 
sont si grandes qu'elles ne peurent Mre augment^es. 11 faut faire 
poor ces bdtimens reduction de quaronte sola sur le sucrc." Arch, Nat. 
Col., C„. Ill, fol. 94. 

W Arch. Nat. Col., B, 3, fol. 194 verso. 

M Arch. Aff. Etrang.. Doc. et M*m., Am^rique, V, 337. Instruc- 
tions to Sieur de Baas, September IS, l«e8, 

MArch. Nat. Col., Cu, III, Mtooire touchant le ( 
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mtendaat, in a joint memoir to Colbert under date of Feb- 
ruary IS, 1683, stated that they were trying to encourage 
the planters to carry on trade with Canada, because thej 
"could obtain there salted meats of better quality and 
cheaper than those of Ireland, as well as flour, peas, salted 
fish and lumber.'"' 

A short time after Colbert's death, all duties were 
removed from sugar-cane brandy, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, and other products imported into Canada from 
the French islands and from salted meats, peas, flour, 
fish, lumber, and other articles imported into the islands 
from Canada.^ The encouragement of trade between the 
two groups of colonies continued to be a policy of the 
government throughout the reign of Louis XIV, ^ 

These eff'orts yielded very meagre results. Talon lost 
two of the vessels sent to the islands in 1670, of which 
the estimated value with cargoes was 36,000 livres.^ An 
intendant of the islands stated in 1691 that others who 
had made attempts to carry on this trade had made no 
profit.* 

There were several obstacles to the success of the trade. 
Canada did not produce a sufiicient quantity of food- 
stufl's or lumber to make the trade of large importance, 
nor was there a sufficient demand in Canada for West 
India products to make an independent trade between the 
Canada aun Isles Antilles frangaisea de rAmirique, December IS, 
1670. 

» Areh, Nat. Col, Cg, III. 

KArrfi. Nat. Col., B, 11, fol. 70, Entrait des lUg. du rem. d'Ktat. 

April, less. 

3 The history of this policy will be told in a succeeding volume. 
See Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, IV, dimaiti de Goimpy to Seignelay, Decao- 
ber IS, 1086; ibid., V, de Bl^ac and de Goimpy to the king. May 8, 
1686; ibid., B. 31, Instructions to Desnos, February 9, ITOl; Ibid, B, 
31, letter to d'Aguesseau, December 5, 1T09, etc., etc. 

MArch. Nst. Col, C,„ III, fols. 274-279, M*molrc du Sieur Palou- 
let, January 35, 16T9. 

W Arch. Nat. CoL, Cg, VI, letter from Dum«it», Febniaiy 16. 1691. 
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two groups of colonies possible. It was necessary to 
establish a three-cornered trade between Canada, the West 
Indies and the mother country.*^ This meant a long and 
diificult voyage at great risks. A trader undertaking it 
had to wait a year for any returns from his capital." 
Besides the British North American continental colonies 
furnished a much more accessible and much cheaper sup- 
ply of food-stuffs. The petition of the sugar refiners of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique in 1681, quoted above," for 
permission to establish a trade with these colonies is most 
significant. 

Thus both Colbert and his successors failed in their 
efforts to obtain an adequate supply of food-stuffs for the 
West India planters by establishing trade with Canada. 
But Colbert was not willing to remain idle in presence of 
the fact that such a large part of that food supply came 
from Ireland, a foreign country. In 1670, he began to 
exclude Irish beef from importation into the Islands and 
to substitute French beef. On October 27. he wrote to 
Brunet, one of the directors of the West India Company, 
who was at that time at La Rochelle, as follows: 

"I note from yonr letter the efforts which yoo hare made to 
carry out the instractions which I gave yon, and particularly 
those concerning the purchase of beef in France to export to 
the islands instead of that of Ireland. As vou know how very 
much at heart I hold this matter, yon will understand why I 
am so happy to learn that you are hopeful of succeeding, . . , 
Bend your energies to the task and rest assured that yon can 
do nothing which would bring me more pleasure than the suc- 
cess of the enterprise."* 

» Arch. Nst. Col., Cg, V, Memoir by de BIteac and Dumaitx, Ma; 
8, 16S6. 
» Ibid. 

» Ibid., I\'. Dumaitf de Goinipy to Seignelay, Orenubcr 18, 1686. 
M Chapter IX. 
V Oepping, Corrtipondaart. Ill, S2J. 
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In order to induce the West India Company to devote 
special attention to the importation of French beef into 
the islands, he offered the directors a bounty of 1S,000 
livres for the importation of iOOO barrels during the year 
1671.=* 

To the objection that French beef was too dear, Col- 
bert replied that it was necessary to convince traders that 
it was of superior quality and he added: 

"In order to force merchants who trade in the islands to 
buy French beef, yoti may forbid them to use lie de R^ as an 
entrepot for Irish beef. In titak case you have need of an arret 
of the comeil d'etat to da so, let me know and I shall send one 

to you promptly,"^ 

Such an arret was published on August 17, 1671, which 
formally annulled tbe right of entrepot in France for 
"beef and other meats brought from Ireland."" This was 
followed by a royal ordinance which forbade the importa- 
tion into the islands of all foreign beef and bacon under 
penalty of confiscation thereof and 600 livres fine for the 
first offense and of bodily punishment in case of repeti- 
tion." A supplementary arret of December 31, 1671, 
granted the liherty of exporting to the islands all Irish 
beef actually on band, if it were done before January 18, 
1672. ^ Finally a bounty of four livres per barrel was 
granted on all beef salted within the kingdom and ex- 
ported to the West Indies." 

3" Ibid., p. 533, same to same, November 13, 1670. 

Wlbid., p. 537, Colbert to Bninet, February 36, 1671. 

» Moreau dc Saint- Miry, I, 230. 

"Arch. NaL, G-j, 1313, arrtt of November 4, 1871; Moreau de 
Saint-Miry, I, 353. 

«Arch. Nat. Col., B, 4. fols. 1-2; Arch. Aff. Etrang., Mtta. et 
Doe., France, 3007, fol. IB verso. 

«Arch. Nat Col., B, t, fol9. 4-fij Moreau tie Saint-Mfiry, I, 959. 
Ordinanee of January 13, 1672. In order to clnini this bounty the 
captains were obliged to deposit a certificate, properly signed In tbe 
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There is but very little evidence to show that French 
traders made many efforts to take advantage of the 
bounty offered for salting beef in France and shipping 
it to the islands. The West India Company made some, bat 
it has been shown above that it was too near bankruptcy 
to accomplish any important results. The cargoes of only 
a few vessels sailing from Nantes contained French beef 
and then the quantities were small." In 1675, two years 
after the restoration of the privilege to export Irish beef 
to the islands, the quantities of French beef sent to the 
islands were still small." 

De Baas showed opposition to the policy from the first. 

Islands, certifying that the beef had been landed there, lliid., fol. 99 

*iThua Ls David. 940 tans, captain, Chapelain, whose paa^^port was 
roistered on August 3, 1673, had in lier cargo 9S onr-qiiHrter barrels, 
and La yolrt Dome df Mont Carmel, 150 tons, captain, Castellier, 
July 3, had 64 barrels. I.ikewiae, the cargo of La Montagu*, 300 
tons, captain, Hotman, had 179 barrels. The rest of the vessels for 
the year carried either Irish beef or none at all. Arch. Ddpt., Loire 
Inf., D^l. de Sorties, B, 1, and 9. There is one cose. La Margafritt, 
SO tons, captain, Leroy, where the cargo contained a small ijuantity of 
beef from Hamburg. 

"Of the ten vessels sailing for the Islands from the port of 
Nantes in that year, the following is the record so far as beef con- 
tained in their cargoes is concerned! 

B«et 
ProDcta Irlib 

llbblB. 

5bbU. 
900bbls. 
149 bbU. 

T5 bbls. 

70 bbls. 
119bbLs. 

le bbls. 

64 bbU. 

— bbls. 



I, L'Eipiranrt, 
I, St. Frnnfot*. 
I, L-Afritain,. 
I, La Hontagne, 
'., St. Bernard, 
I, La Louuf, 

I, 81. PitTTg, 

s La Tartamte, 
!, fie. Sieohu, 
I, LtCharte; 



900 tons,Capt. Mesard, 
190 tons, Capt. GabiUard, 
950 tons, Capl. Bernard, 
300 tons, Capt. Allard, 
60 tons, Capt. D'Arquistad, 
40 tons, Capt. Lelols, 
900 tons. Capt. Marston, 
30 tons, Capt. Joitbert, 
«0 tons. Capt. Coillot, 
130 tons Capt. Duiiols, 



70 bbls. 
3914 bbls. 
30 bbls. 
874 bbU. 
30 bbls. 

— bbls. 

— bWs. 

— bbU. 

— bbU. 
^ibbls. 



434 bbls. 697 bbls. 



Arch. DtpU Loire Inf., DJcl, de Sorties, B, 3 and 4. 
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On receiving notification of the arret excluding Irish beef, 
he wrote to Colbert: 

"I shall obey orders, Monseigneur, but permit me to say 
that a supply of beef is more necessary to the islands than that 
of any other commodity, for it is the meat wliich is fed to the 
slaves. The consumption of it is bo great that 80,000 barrels 
are not enough to satisfy the annual demand. I am not sure 
that France can furnish such a large quantity, and even if it 
could, the beef would have to be sold at double the price of 
Irish beef."" 



After nearly , 
same governor 



year of trial of the 
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"If the supply of salt beef fails, the planters will be without 
the services of their slaves. The stronger slaves will become 
robbers and runaways, and the weaker, the women and chil- 
dren, will grow faint and die, as they are already beginning 
to do. ... I must say to you, with your permission, Monseig- 
neur, that as beef is the meat given to slaves, a supply of it is 
absolutely necessary, if they are to be kept at work. It is 
impossible for French traders to bring a sufficient quantity 
from France, as the supply there is small and costs so much 
that beef, which has been selling here for 300 pounds of sugar 
per barrel, will cost 800, , . . None of the traders is im- 
porting any into the islands and there is none to be had here. 
The planters are murmuring because they see no means of 
feeding their slaves, who detest fat pork and eat it only by 
compulsion. . . . The slaves are forced to work twenty out of 
every twenty-four hours. If, then, these miserable wretches do 
not have beef to eat, how is it possible for them to endure so 
much work by eating only potatoes, yams and cassava bread? 
If Irish beef is not imported, it is certain that they will not 
be fed on French beef. ... I confess, Monseigneur, that I 
have a great d eal of weakness in the matter of carrying out 
your orders, for slaves are human beings and human beings 
M Arch. Nat Col., C,, I, de Baw to Colbert. February 93, 1613. 
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De Baas added a postscript to say that he had been forced 
to interrupt the work of fortifying the harbour of Port 
Royal on account of not having a supply of beef and that 
he would have to discontinue the work, until some was 
brought from France, or until he could send to Barbadoes. 
A month later he wrote that beef and other provisions had 
become so scarce at St, Croix that the governor was sick 
and some of the chief planters had died.** One official 
reported that he had seen planters at Guadeloupe "swear- 
ing upon bended knee and with tears in their eyes to the 
governor that it had been more than a year since they 
or their families had had a morsel of meat to eat."" 

De Baas seems to have taken the law into his own hands 
and, in spite of strict orders and instructions, permitted 
trade with the foreigner to relieve suffering caused by 
the scarcity of beef. Thus he permitted the planters at 
St. Croix to trade with the Danes during six months." 
He permitted two Jew merchants of Martinique to fetch 
a cargo of food supplies from Barbadoes,'* and likewise 
four Enghsh vessels to trade at Guadeloupe and Martin- 
ique. Among the latter was "a ketch coming from the 
city of Boston."" Colbert rebuked de Baas for his con- 
duct," but he withdrew, nevertheless, the prohibition to 
import Irish beef. 

A royal ordinance was proclaimed on May 10, 1673, 
which stated that as the existence of a war had rendered 
commerce by sea difficult, and traders had ceased to salt 

" Areh. Nat. Col., Cg, I, dp Baas to Colbert, November 90, 1678. 

M Ibid., de Baa* to Colbert, December 3S, 1673. 

«Ardi. Nal. Col., Cg, I, du Clere to Colbert, January 20, 1875. 

«Arch. Nat, Col., Cg, I, de Bans to Colbert, December 98. 1673. 

"Arch. Nflt. Col., Cg, 1, de Baas. Februarj- 6, 1674. 

"Arch. Nat. Col., Cg, 1. du Clerc lo Colbert, January iO, 167S, 

« Ibid.. B, e. tol 33, Colbert to de Baas, May IS, 1674. 
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beef and to export it to the islands, and as the planters of 
the said islands might suffer as a consequence, "His Maj- 
esty has permitted and permits to all French traders to ex- 
port and sell in the said islands beef purchased in foreign 
countries in the same manner as was the custom to do 
before the ordinance of November 4, 1671."°^ The ordi- 
nance seems to have produced a good effect, for de Baas 
wrote shortly afterwards: "I believe that I should tell you 
that the abundance of meat is so great in the islands that 
this year a barrel of beef sells for 350 pounds of sugar and 
a barrel of bacon for iSO pounds, whereas the price of the 
former was formerly 800 pounds and of the latter was 
1200 pounds."'^ 

Even after the close of the war, Colbert did not return 
to the fight. The intendant, Patoulet, suggested in 1680 
that the planters be forced to raise cattle and that "His 
Majesty should announce that after a period of three 
years the importation of Irish beef would not be per- 
mitted."" The reply made to this suggestion is instruc- 
tive in showing that Colbert had learned by experience 
that some things, which he thought desirable from the 
standpoint of the interests of the state, were, nevertheless, 
impossible of realization. "His Majesty does not think 
it wise," he wrote, "to prohibit the importation of Irish 
beef and Madeira wine into the islands. The suggestion 
which you make to connpel the planters to devote them- 
selves to the raising of cattle, by declaring that the impor- 
tation of Irish beef will not be permitted after a period 
of three years, does not seem practicable, for the lands 
which have been cleared are along the seashore and pro- 
duce only cane. Thus there would be no land suitable for 

K Moreau dc Snint-Miry, I, 370. 

M Arch. Nat. Col., C^, I, dc Bass to Colbert, June 88, lflT5. 
MArch. Nat. Col., Cg, 9nd series, I, Mfmoire par Patoulet, Decem- 
ber SO, 1680. 
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the pasturage of cattle,"" Instructiona were aent to de 
Bl^nac under the same date to admit Irish beef as had 
been the custom since 1673." 

Patoulet himself placed an order with Allaire, a mer- 
chant of La Rochelle, for 500 barrels of Irish beef at 
twelve livres the barrel." 

Irish beef continued to maintain its place of importance 
in the trade of the islands, for Gastines, the commissioner 
of the marine at Nantes, stated that the basis of all car- 
goes sent to the islands from that port was Irish beef." 
When an import duty of five livres per hundredweight 
was laid in France on Irish beef by an OTret of June 29, 
1688, some merchants at Nantes, interested in the com- 
merce of the islands, met and drew up a memoir of protest, 
asserting that the duty was excessive, as it represented 
a duty of 100 per cent ad valorem and that, if maintained, 
the traders of Nantes and the West India planters would 
suffer" 

It is certain, therefore, that Irish beef continued, 
throughout the ministry of Colbert, to be a most impor- 
tant article of food for the slaves of the French West 
Indies. The attempt of Colbert to prevent its importa- 
tion between November 4, 1671, and May, 1673, proved 
futile. 

» Bib. Nat. MSS., tends franfais, 11316, Colbert to de Baas, May 
4, 1691, and also Arch. Nat. Col,, B. 9. fols. 13-93, April 30, 16B1. 

M Arch. Nat. Col., B, 9, fob. MS. 

ST Bib. Nat. MSS., fonds francais, 11315, fob. 19-33, Antbolne Al- 
laire to Patoulet, October 99, 16T9. 

n Arcb. Nat. Mar., B3, 55, fol. *SS, Gastines to Selgnelay, July 30, 

nArrh. Nat. Mar., B^, 4S5, fol. 196, M^mofrc sur le bceuf bM 
d'lrlande, June 99, 16BS. 
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Colonial Imposts — Live Stock, Lumber, 
Manufactueed Goods 



THE introduction of the cultivation of sugar-cane in 
the French West Indies brought with it an increased 
demand for live stock. De Poincy, the governor of St. 
Christopher, stated in 1640, that the lack of water power 
would have to be suppHed by the employment of horses 
or oxen to turn the sugar-cane mills. ^ This was actually 
done, for de Rochefort asserted in 1658, that five of the 
six sugar-cane mills operated by that governor were 
turned by oxen or horses brought from Curasao,' Later, 
Dutch and French traders maintained pastures in Ire- 
land for raising cattle, some of which were shipped to the 
West Indies as live stock to turn the sugar-mills. Nac- 
quart, in his plan of 1663 to establish a company to carry 
on trade with the West Indies, proposed to include in the 
cargoes of each vessel, "twenty-five or thirty horses of 
the kind that are ordinarily sent from Amsterdam to the 
islands and that cost from sixty to eighty florins and sell 
for 2500 to 3500 pounds of sugar, according to quality."* 
He also proposed that "while the company's ships were 
waiting in the islands for return cargoes, one or two of 
them be sent to Curasao and Bonayre for cargoes of 
asses and horses.'" 

I Arch. Col., Fo, 15, Letter, November 15, 1840. 

!Du Tertre. II, 989-390. 

3 Arch, Nat. Ca\^ C^ Snd series, I, Mfnurire eontenant les avis et 
sentiment de dfff. caplt., 16S1. 

tArch. Nat. Col., Cg, 2nd series, I, Proposition au Roy d'une 
Nouvelle Compagnie k establir, etc., 1GS3. 

5 Ibid. 
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Curasao remained the principal source of supply even 
after the beginning of Colbert's ministrj, for de Baas was 
instructed by the West India Company in 1668 to admit 
Dutch ships from Cura9ao, bringing slaves and horses, 
and he admitted them freely until the close of 1669.' 
Furthennore, du Lion, the governor of Guadeloupe, com- 
pltiined Jn 1669 thiit Cartier, the general agent of the 
West India Company, was monopolizing the supply of 
horses "imported by the Dutch from Curasao," in order 
to sell them at the exorbitant price of 2500 to 3000 pounds 
of sugar for horses and from 3000 to 4000 pounds for 
mares.' Finally, T^m^ricourt, governor of Marie Ga- 
lante, informed Colbert that he had sent a small vessel to 
Curasao for a cargo of slaves and horses.' 

But news reached Guadeloupe in 1670 that the Dutch 
West India Company had forbidden, for two years, the 
exportation of horses from Curasao.* Du Lion then asked 
that permission be granted for Jean Vaulit, a Dutch 
inhabitant of Guadeloupe, to bring from Flushing a 
cargo of "good Norman horses, lumber and other things 
of which the colonics are in need." "It would be," he 
said, "an advantage for the colony, if he brought a. cargo 
of Norman horses, because they are much stronger than 
those which we have been receiving from Curasao,"'* We 
learn from the same governor in a letter of July 25 that 
the agent of M. Formont at Guadeloupe was expecting a 
cargo of mares from Ireland and Norway." 

Thus the French islands were dependent upon foreign 
markets for their supply of live stock. But Colbert re- 
garded this fact as an eril and made cfTorts to remedy it, 

SArch. Nat. CoL, Cg, I. de Baas to Colbert, December 99. 1669. 

' Arch. Nat. Col., Ct, I, du Lion to Colbert, Deeember 1, 1869. 

s Arch. Nat. CoL, C,, 1, December 1*, 1669. 

9 Arch. Nat. Col., Cj, I, au IJon to Colbert, May S, 1870. 

ID Ibid. 

u Ibid. 
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He instructed de Baas on March 25, 1670, not to admit 
under any circumstances glavea or horses brought bj for- 
eigners or imported from foreign countries. "^ At the same 
time he instructed the West India Company to devote spe- 
cial attention to the importation of hve stock into the 
islands." He attempted to force the West India trader to 
find a supply in France. A royal ordinance was proclaimed 
on December 20, 1670, which required every vessel going 
to the islands to take two mares or two cows or two she- 
asses. A promise to do so was made the condition of 
obtaining a passport." 

What definite results these regulations attained, the 
writer is unable to say J but it is to be noted that du Lion 
complained in 1672 of the exorbitant price demanded by 
the West India Company for horses of Poitou. This 
would seem to imply that the company imported some 
horses from France. France, however, did not have a 
supply of good horses, for Vauban noted the fact near the 
close of the century." It would seem to imply that horses 
offered for sale were exceedingly scarce. At any rate, we 
know that by 1680 the French planters were again receiv- 
ing live stock from the foreigner. Patoulet stated in one 
of his letters to Colbert that he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing trade in horses and mules with the Spaniards of 
Porto Rico," and de Pouan^ay stated in the following year 

u Areh. Nat. Col., B, 9. fol. 19 verso. 

» An account of thia will be found In Chapter VII. 

"Arch. Nat. CoL, B, 3, fol. IW. A slight modiBcatlon In the 
rc^latlnn wa.i made on January 33, following, by which vessels of 
100 tons or leas wpre allowed to substitute two servants for each mare, 
cow or she-a.ts. Ibid., 3, fol. 8 verso: Morcau de Salnl-Mirj-. I, 90T. 

H Vauban, OiMndtii, I, M. "II y a encore une raison en France 
qui empPriie qu'il ne s'y troui-c que tres peu de bons chevaux, c'est que 
IfS paysans snnt trop pauvres pour les pouvoir nourrir et attendre 
quatre on cinq ans pour s'en d^faire; 11 Ics vendent ordlnoJrement i. 
dlx hult mols ou deux ans ou Ics font llrer ou porter preBqu'auaBitfit, 
ce qui les cinpft:he de croitre et les mine de forte bonne hcure." 

WArch. Nat. Coi.. Cg. Ill, Patoulet to Colbert, December 28, 1880. 
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that live stock was being imported into St. Domingo from 
the Spanish colonies." 

It seems probable that the efforts of Colbert to find 
within the empire a supply of live stock for tlie West 
India planters proved futile, as they had in the case of 
salt beef. 

A supply of lumber was necessary in the West Indies 
for buihling purposes, for repairing ships and in form of 
staves, hoops and headings for making sugar barrels. Du 
Tertre remarked during his sojourn at St, Christopher 
that a supply of lumber was obtained from the Dutch at 
Saba." He notes also the presence in the islands of wood- 
choppers and dressers of lumber, and adds the comment 
that they demanded exorbitant prices for their lumber." 
But the return for labour was greater on the plantation 
than in the forestyind the islands relied upon the foreigner 
for a supply of lumber which they needed. 

But Colbert was unwilling to let this continue. Thus, 
in his instructions to de Baas of September 15, 1668, is 
to Iw found the following passage: "The thing which is 
lacking most in the islands and at which there is a very 
great and pressing need, la lumber for the construction of 
vessels and the making of sugar^barrels. As Canada is 
well supplied with timber . . . Sieur de Baas will exert 
his efforts to persuade the inhabitants to undertake to 
obtain a supply by trade with Canada,"* He had pre- 
viously instructed Talon, the intendant of Canada, to 
encourage the same trade. The story has been told else- 
where of bow these efforts proved unfruitful." 

1' Arch. Nat. Col,, C^ I, Mtooire du Sieur de Poaui^Bj concernant 
la coste de St. Doming^ue envoyi A M. Colbert, January 30, ISBl. 
II Du Tertre. H, 4i3. 
" Ibid., p. ii*. 
» Arrh. AS. Etrang,, M*m. rt Dix-., Am*riquc, V, 337, September 

15, lona 

n Sec Chapter XIV. 
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After 1669 the supply of staves, hoops and headings 
for barrels, in part at least, seems to have come from the 
ports of France, The few cases found in the admiralty 
records of the several ports, where the cargoes of out- 
going vessels are given in detail, show that nearly all of 
them took these articles to the islands.^ But France was 
not able to satisfy for a long time the growing demand of 
her West India islands for these articles, for she was 
compelled in the eighteenth century to admit their impor- 
tation from the British North American colonies. 

The principal articles of manufacture imported into 
the islands were cloth, of quahties varying from a coarse 
grade, used for making shirts, breeches and short skirts 
for the slaves,^ to the finest grades, used by the more pros- 
perous planters, clothing, hats, shoes, utensils for the 
farm and household, caldrons and copper vessels of vari- 
ous sizes, and implements used in the sugar-mills. 

After Colbert had excluded the Dutch who had been 
accustomed to furnish these articles, he removed one by 
one the restraints which had long discouraged the French 
traders from exporting them to the islands. In the first 
place, he granted to the West India Company, by an arret 
of May 30. 1664, exemption from half the duties ordina- 
rily levied on exports from France.^ He removed all such 
duties both for the company and for private traders by an 
arret of June 4, 1671.'* Exemption from all export 

n Arch. D^pt., Loire Inf.. B, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, passim. La Tarlane, 30 
tons, sailing from Nantes on March 14, 1674, took staves for 130 
liarrels, S8 bundli-s of tioops, 8 barrels nails, etc. L'Afriraine. 350 tons, 
sailing on January IS, took staves and headings for 900 barrels, and 
36 bundles hoops. L'B/piranue, BOO tons, sailing January 10, took 
dressed liunbrr and staves, lioops and hesdinfrs. 

=1 Peytraud, op. ciV., 236, The master was required by the twenty- 
fifth article of the Cndr no.'r of ISM to furnish yearly to each slave 
"d«*ai habUt de toile au qtmtre an/ift de loile." 

«Moreau de Sainl-M6ry, 1. 111-115. 

»Arch. Nat. CoL. B, 3, fols. 137-138. This was re-enacted on 
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duties on goods sent to the coast of Guinea to be used in 
the slave trade was granted on September 18 of the same 
jear." Finally, by a royal ordinance of June 9, 1670, 
duties levied in the islands on goods imported from France 
were abolished,*' As an explanation of this last action, 
Colbert wrote to de Baas as follows: 

"The custom which has been followed up to the present of 
levying daties on incomiog and outgoing cargoes was a vciy 
good practice for the time when foreigners and only a few 
Frenchmen carried on this trade, bnt at present, when the 
foreigners have been entirely eliminated and only French 
traders remain, the custom must be aljolished."" 

Colbert thus removed all the barriers which had im- 
peded for two generations the trade between the mother 
country and her colonies. Henceforward the waT wa« 
perfectly free. Cargoes of manufactured goods could be 
exported to the islands free from all duties. The French 
traders took advantage of this fact and built up a profit- 
able trade with the West Indies.* 

November 25. Arcfa. Nat, AD.vii, 3, and Motcau de Saint-ftKiy, 1, 
35S-356. 

« Arch. Nat. Col., B. 3, fol*. 199-130, and Motrau de S>int-M«rj-. 
I, 3*3. 

f Morrau de Saint-Miry, I. 19*. 

a Clfment, III, 2, p. *T8, April 9. 1670. 

3 The follDWing will iUustrate the TcIatiTF amount of manufac- 
tured Brtide.s in earg;oes taken from Nantes: L< Charlrt, 130 tons, 
Dubois, captain, toolt "Ith. vin Nantais, 1 boite venvs ouvrag^ 1 
bal. couverture et toile. 1 halle papier, 90 coiases couteaui et ousUls, 
1 ballot Belles i t^cval, 5 paq. mnrehandises. 1 eaisse chapeaus. 3 bal. 
toile fa^on Bilbao, 1 quart toile, 3 ballots droguets 1 I-t barrtqiw 
mercerie et soiea, 1 caisse dVspfcs et toile, 300 harrils en botle, S 
quarts lard, 1 caisse savon, ST quarts farine, i bar. pi^nille*. I caixae 
fayence, 6 quarts biscuits, 3 quarts bceuf du pays, 6 bar. huUr d'oUrvk 
4 quaris huile de poiason, 150 feuiUards de cereles, 3 bar. 1 i|H«rt 1 
ballot souliers et estoffe." Ar(4i. Dipt., Loire Inf.. B (Registre de 
Sorties). ♦, December 83, 1675. 
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THERE are some obvious, but at the same time funda- 
mental principles which underlay the wliole of Col- 
bert's colonial commercial policy. First of all, he consid- 
ered the chief end of establishing colonies to build up 
trade. He instituted the practice of subsidizing colo- 
nial enterprises with no other purpose than that of creat- 
ing an over-sea commerce. Colonies should contribute to 
this end by becoming markets for the manufactures of the 
mother country and for other articles brought by her 
traders, and by furnishing raw products which might be 
used eitlier as a supply to her manufacturing industries 
or as articles of trade with other nations. In the second 
place, he considered colonies as the exclusive property of 
the mother country. Foreigners should not be allowed to 
profit from them, either by being allowed to import even 
the articles which the mother country did not produce or 
which her traders could not or did not supply, or by being 
permitted to take away even the surplus products for 
which there was no market in the realm. As a corollary 
to this was the principle that the growth and expansion 
of a colony were only desirable when they had been made 
possible byl strict exclusion of foreigners from all profit 
therein. Finally, the interests of the colonies should be 
subjected to those of the mother country. Wherever they 
came into conflict, the former should always be sacrificed 
to the latter. 

In the application of these principles, as we have had 
occasion to see in the preceding cliapters, Colbert formu- 
lated many regulations. Those which he made to keep out 
the foreign trader, together with the measures which he 
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took to inxure their enforcement, caused much suffering 
to the planters and checked, at least temporarily, the 
development of the islands. The wisdom of forcing such a 
sudden change from a regime of Dutch to that of French 
trading may be seriously questioned. The suggestion 
made by Formont, in his memoir of 1662, to effect this 
change gradually, by permitting, for a few years, trade 
with foreigners under a rigivK of preferential treatment 
to French ships, would undoubtedly have proved less rev- 
olutionary and less burdensome to the colonies. It might 
have saved them from the long state of unrest and rebellion 
which prevailed from 1665 to 1670, for French traders 
proved unable to satisfy all the needs of the islands and 
the Dutch might have been utilized advantageously, for a 
time at least, in aiding them. This was especially true of 
a supply of slaves and live stoclc. The directors of the 
West India Company clearly recognized the wisdom of this 
and freely admitted into the islands Dutch ships bringing 
such a supply. As late as 1668, it will be recalled, they 
instructed de Baas to admit then:i. Colbert, however, was 
not willing to tolerate such an exception to the strict 
principle of excluding all foreigners. The result was, as 
we have seen, that the planters were forced not only to 
discontinue the clearance of new lands, but also were unable 
to replace slaves that died, and hence were unable to main- 
tain the former level of production. 

The desire to exclude all foreigners from profit in the 
island trade led Colbert to go to extremes, A case in 
point is to be found in his efforts to exclude Irish beef 
from the islands. Irish beef not only offered an article 
for profitable trade between Nantes and Ireland, but also, 
as an article of export to the islands, yielded a good mid- 
dleman's profit to French traders. It was, to say the 
least, somewhat^n exaggeration of mercantilist principles 
to attempt to force its production in France, where the 
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cost was mticli greater, and to disregard the suffering of 
the hungry planters and of their starving slaves. It must 
be added, however, that the short experiment which was 
made convinced Colbert of the error of his way and that 
he never tried afterwards to carry out this policy. An- 
other example of extremes to which he went was his refusal 
to permit the exchange of rum and molasses — two waste 
products of the sugar industry which could not be mar^ 
keted in France — for New England food-stuffs and lumber, 
of wliicb the mother country could not furnish a sufficient 
supply. Events proved that this exchange was so profit- 
able that the French government was forced to make defi- 
nite provisions to permit and encourage it. 

Colbert's plan to make the islands absolutely independ- 
ent of all foreign aid and to reserve the profit of their 
development entirely to the French could have proved 
permanently successful only by building up what might 
be termed an ideal colonial empire. Such an empire would 
have required four essential parts to make it complete, 
namely, the mother country, temperate zone colonies, West 
India colonics, and trading-posts on the coasts of Africa. 
In general, the mother country should furnish a supply 
of manufactured articles of all descriptions, and a suffi- 
ciently large market for the products of the West India 
colonies, as well as an abundance of vessels and of capital 
necessary for the development of shipping and commerce; 
the West India colonies should produce such articles as 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, dye-woods, and 
other articles for which there was always a profitable 
market in Europe; the temperate zone colonies should 
yield a supply of food-stuffs, live stock and lumber, suffi- 
cient to satisfy all the needs of the West India colonies 
and he a good market for the manufactures of the mother 
country; and finally, the trading-posts of the coast of 
Africa should be able to supply a sufficient number of 
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slaves to satisfy the needs of the planters in the West 
Indies. 

It was generally true of all W«st India colonies that 
their exports to Europe far outweighed their imports. 
This was so, because the consumption of European manu- 
factures was relatively small and because in most cases 
European countries did not produce a surplus of lumber, 
live stock or food-stuffs sufficiently large to satisfy the 
needs of the planters. The balance of trade with the 
mother country was therefore always in their favour. It 
was by this balance that they gained a means of buying 
in other markets a supply of the articles most essential to 
their welfare and progress. 

Exactly the opposite was true of the temperate zone 
colonies. They imported much from and exported little 
to Europe, They produced, in general, articles which 
were produced in the mother country and for which it 
offered them no market. They were consequently forced 
to find a middle market where their commodities could be 
exchanged, either for letters of credit, or for commodities 
which could be marketed in the mother country. It was 
only in this way that they could meet the balance of trade 
against them. They found this middle market in the West 
India colonies, which needed an abundance of the very 
articles they offered, and could give them in exchange the 
letters of credit against the mother country or commodi- 
ties which they could use to settle their bills in Europe. 

The same thing was true of tfic trader at the coast of 
Africa. His cargo of slaves could be readily exchanged 
in the same way with the West India planter. 

An ideal empire, so to speak, would have been one in 
which all of these four parts were sufficiently productive 
to supply the needs of the others and sufficiently pros- 
perous to furnish a market for their commodities and in 
which a balance was maintained between the several parts. 
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No such empire ever existed. The British had very pro- 
ductive West India and southern colonies, as well as pros- 
perous northern temperate zone colonies. But the devel- 
opment of the latter was too rapid for the former and the 
balance wns destroyed. The northern colonies were forced 
to seek, outside of the empire, larger and more profitable 
markets. The French empire bad productive West India 
colonies, but was very weak in its temperate zone colonies 
and in trading-posts on the coast of Africa. Colbert's 
efforts to stimulate the development of trade between 
Canada and the West Indies, and to build up the slave 
trade at the coast of Africa indicate that he was awake to 
the importance of this fact. 

We have had occasion to see that his efforts to build 
up the slave trade bore some fruit, but that they were not 
sufficiently successful to prevent a serious check to the 
normal development of the islands. We have seen also 
that the devofopment of Canada was so slow and its mar- 
kets so distant and inaccessible, that trade with it proved 
both unimportant and unprofitable to the West India 
planter. But in spite of these two very important facts, 
Colbert persisted in enforcing his policy of excluding all 
foreigners. The only statistics which have been found for 
1669-1683, the period in which the foreigners were ex- 
cluded so rigourously, rather indicate that as a conse- 
quence the development of the islands was retarded. Thus 
the total population of the French colony of St. Chris- 
topher in 1671 was 8190, of which 4468 were slaves, in 
168a it was 7278, of wliich 4301 were slaves, showing a 
decrease in both white and slave population.' In Guade- 
loupe the total population in 1671 was 7477, of which 
4167 wore slaves, and in 1684 it was 8161, of which 4954 
were slaves.' The increase for thirteen years was thus 

I Arch. Col, Gi, 471, Recensenipnt ilc SI. Christophc, 1671, 1893. 
! Ibid., pp. 468, 469, Rennsemenl dc la Guadeloupe. 
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very slight. In St. Domingo alone does the tlevelopnient 
seem to have been rapid. Its population was 1500 in 
1669,' 6648 (2102 slaves) in 1681.' But it was exactly 
at St. Domingo that Colbert's efforts to exclude the for- 
eigner were not successful. We have had occasion to see 
that Ihcy were trading freely with the Dutch in 1670 and 
again in 1676. The inference is natural that the other 
islands suffered from the enforcement of his policy. 

Colbert would have replied to this by saying that it was 
better for the development of a colony to be less rapid and 
to retain the profit thereof for the mother country, than 
for it to be more rapid and to lei the foreigner share in 
the profit. He remarked, in fact, in a letter to a colonial 
administrator that he should not be surprised, if the en- 
forcement of the regulations against the foreigner resulted 
in ^^quelqueg inconvcnients" to the planters.' "I know very 
well," he wrote to another, "that these innovations [the 
regulations against foreign traders] will prove at first 
somewhat irksome, and that people who do not see beyond 
the present good or ill prove rather difficult to control, 
when they are forced to make some real sacrifice, but it is 
precisely at such times that reason, justice and, if neces- 
sary, force, should be employed to make them submit. 

There are, perhaps, many other features of Colbert's 
policy which modern economists would be inclined to criti- 
cise severely, such as his tendency to pay little heed to 
the larger economic interests of the colonies by placing 
the sale of their tobacco in the hands of a monopoly, which 
destroyed the industry in the Windward Islands and seri- 

>Charlevoix, II, S3, MfinoirE par Ogeron, IG69. 

•Arch. Nal. Co!., C.j, 1. Dinonibremcnt kfii, dp I'Ulc dc la Tortue 
et Coste de St. Dom. mai, 1691; Arch. Col.. G,. Rer«i.sern™i de St, 
Domingue. 

BCI^nent. Ill, 2, p. 48i, letter to Pdissler, June 81, 1670. 

• Arrh. Nat. CoU B, 9, foL 135, letter to de Ba«s, December 91, 
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ously hurt it at St, Domingo, or by subjecting colonial 
sugar to the mercy of French refiners which brought a 
period of distress from 1670 to 1679, and finally by pro- 
viding no means to prevent French traders from demand- 
ing exorbitant prices for their wares during the period 
of transition, before there were enough of them for com- 
petition to insure fair prices. 

But one redeeming feature of Colbert's whole commer- 
cial policy, which makes one pardon many a fault, was the 
fact that it was eminently patriotic. Colbert worked inde- 
fatigably for the interests of France and of her people. 
Personal interests, the interests of commercial companies 
and of the colonies were all subjected to sacrifices which 
would insure the realization of his larger plan to increase 
the wealth of the nation and to lift France to a position of 
real and abiding power. 
I It had another, as M. Pigeonneau has pointed out : 
I "Good or bad in theory, in conformity or not with the 
principles of economy, Colbert's policy had one merit which 
was more valuable than many: it was successful.' Col- 
bert had found the French in 1661, at the beginning of 
his ministry, in possession of some rich West India colo- 
nies, but he saw their whole profit going to enrich the 
enterprising traders of Holland. Only a few straggling 
French vessels, three or four in 1662, out of a total of 
160, he said, were finding their way to these colonies. At 
his death in 1683, he had driven the Dutch from the field 
and more than 200 French vessels were trading annually 
at Martinique, Guadeloupe and St. Domingo. He had 
awakened the ports of La Rochelle, Bordeaux and Nantes, 
especially, to new life, and the VV«st India trade became 
henceforth a source of much profit to their merchants and 

f La Politique colonisle de Colbert in Annalts dt t'Ecott dti Sei- 
enea» Pol, lBd6, pp. 4BT-WS. 
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traders and served as a base of their whole commercial 
development in the eighteenth century. 

It is curious to note that in 1664 Colbert viewed with 
much scepticism the enthusiasm of de Tracy as to the pos- 
sibihties to be realized in the development of the West 
India colonies. He wrote in the margin of his letter, 
dated July 2 of that year: "He (de Tracy) exaggerates 
the great advantages which the nation may derive from 
these colonies, "* In reality their development proved to 
be the most valuable colonial asset which France pos- 
sessed and contributed more to her commercial prosperity 
than any other single branch of trade. And it was in this 
trade, established after a long and determined fight, that 
Colbert made his most permanent contribution to the com- 
merce of France. 

s Arch. Nat. CoU Cg, I, DipPche dc M. de Tracy de I'lsle de U 
Martinique, July 3, 1664. In the mnrgin in Colbert's hand, "II 
Kagtre les grands avantages que I'estat pcut retirer de ceii eslablis." 
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The manuscript material for the history of the French 
West Indies prior to the ministry of Colbert, treated in 
Chapter I of the present work, is very meagre. This is 
to be explained by the fact that these islands were in the 
hands either of private commercial companies or of pro- 
prietors throughout the period. The ministries of Riche- 
lieu and of Mazarin were only indirectly connected H-ith 
their administration. The few documents which remain 
from the official relations of the ^vemment are to be 
found principally in Paris, at the Foreign Office in vols, 
IV and V of the section of its archives, MirruAre* et Docu- 
menta. Aviiriqtu. Their preservation at the Foreign Office 
is to be explained by the fact that during this period the 
administration of the colonies fell within the duties of the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Little has remained to us 
from the private papers of the Company of St. Christo- 
pher (16S6-1635) and the Company of the Isles of Amer- 
ica (1635-1648). From those of the latter company there 
does remain a register of the minutes of the meetings of 
its directors. It is noted twiow under series F^ of the 
Archives Coloniales. The private papers of the several 
proprietors who held the islands from 1648 to 1664 seem 
to have completely disappeared. This loss is all the more 
deplorable because the "Fouquet papers," which undoubt- 
edly contained most valuable material, have also been lost. 
Attention has been called in Chapters I and II to the 
important role which Nicolas Fouquet played in colonial 
affairs, and Du Tertre notes the existence of his papers. 
(See Du Tertre. I, paatim, and Dampierrw, pp. 210-212.) 
The chances of finding the "Fouquet papers" seem slight 
and the great gaps in the manuscript material for the 
Ml 
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period wis probablj rcniaiii undoseti. Fortunstelj, we 
ha*« MHiK excellent contemporsry chronicles, trarels ant) 
Ittstorin wliich cover the period. A list of tbem is gi%'eri 
below and ■ critical estimate of their authors and of their 
value will be found in Dampterre. (See below.) The most 
important of them all is the general work of Dn Terlre, 
which records the history from the beginning to the year 
1667. The more deeply and carefully one studies the 
period and attempts to analyze Du Tertre's work, the 
greater grows his admiration for that historian. His 
history is based upon a careful and impartial study of 
the best contemporary material, contains an abundance of 
documents, cited testually, and has an enhanced value 
from the fact that its author knew the West Indies from 
travel and residence in them. 

For the period from the ascension of Colbert to power, 
in 1661, to the formation of the West India Company in 
1664, which we have preferred to call the period of prep- 
aration, our manuscript sources are confined to a few 
documents at the Foreign Office (noted below under Mfm. 
et Doc, AvUrique, V) and at the Colonial Office (noted 
below under series Ch, Cayenne), relating to the forma- 
tion of the Company of Cayenne, and to a few memorials 
addressed to Colbert during the years 1660-1663, and 
preserved in the second series of the correspondence of 
Martinique of wliich a list is given below. 

For the period of the rule of the West India Company 
(1664-1674), there is a wide gap in our source material 
occasmned by the disappearance of the company's regis- 
ters and private papers. Prolonged research hiis failed 
to find a trace of them. Their loss is irreparable. For the 
years 1664-1669, we are forced to rely upon Du Tertre 
(to tlie year 1667), upon Moreau de Saint-M^ry {Loix 
et Cotutltuliom, .see liclow) and upon a few memorials and 
letters addressed by the directors of the company to Col- 
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bert. A list of the more important of the last named will 
be found below under the series Fa of the Archives Colo- 
niales. It will be seen that the list includes also documents 
for the period 1669-1614:. To the knowledge of the writer 
these papers have never been made use of before. The loss 
of the company's papers is less serious for the years 1669- 
1674, because in the former year Colbert came officially 
in charge of colonial affairs and began at once to direct 
both the policy of the company and the trend of affairs in 
the West Indies. He placed all students of the West 
Indies under lasting obligations to him by commanding the 
preservation both of his own correspondence and of that of 
the colonial governors, intendants and other officials. 

The material thus preserved by Colbert constitutes our 
richest collection of source material for the period 1669- 
1683. It is to be found today at the Archives Nationales, 
having been deposited there by the Minister of the Colo- 
nies in the spring of 1910. Research is long and difficult 
from the fact that neither a catalogue nor a calendar has 
ever been made. A very summary inventory in manu- 
script is the only aid to guide one to the various series and 
dates of volumes. Pains have been taken, therefore, to 
give elsewhere in this bibliography enough data about the 
material to make it easy for a student to find it readily. 

To supplement this valuable collection we have yet /^4rrt**t' r^ 
another in the Archives Coloniales, namely, the Collection 
Moreaii de Saint-Mery, consisting of 287 volumes. (A 
short sketch of Moreau do Saint-M^ry will be found in 
Dampierre, pp. 192-194, and in a paper read by the 
author of the present work t)efore the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia and to be found in the 
proceedings of that society for April, 1912.) The char- 
acter of the collection is shown by the data given below 
and is such that it offers to the student of French West 
India history a mine of information. 
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Colbert apparently retained among his own private 
papers many ofScial documents which are most important 
for a study dealing with any phase of his ministry. In 
the Salle de MSS of the Bibliotheque Nationale are to 
be found two large collections of Colbert's papers, the 
one known as the Cinq Cents de Colbert, and the other, as 
the Milanges de Colbert. Research in either of these 
collections is difficult, but is indispensable. 

The intimate relations existing between the history of 
the marine and of the colonies render it obligatory for the 
investigator to consult the large and rich collection of 
documents deposited sonne years ago at the Archives Na- 
tionales by the Minister of the Marine. This is espe- 
cially true, because the administration of the colomes 
remained in the hands of the Department of the Marine 
until 1892. 

Our researches in the ports of France which carried on 
trade with the West Indies have been on the whole dis- 
appointing. In many cases the admiralty records have 
completely disappeared. This is especially true for Rouen, 
Havre and Dieppe. Only unsatisfactory fragments have 
remained at La Rochelle, while at Bordeaux there are 
many wide gaps in the material. At Nantes alone was the 
reward great for many days of patient work. In the case 
of the last three ports, the material found has been tabu- 
lated below and the results utilized in Chapter X above. 

This study has been based in large measure upon the 
manuscript material thus briefly described. Collections of 
printed documents, such as Moreau de Saint-M6ry, Loix 
et Constitutions des colonies fran^aises de VAmirique sous 
le Vent and of printed official correspondence such as the 
publications of Clement, Depping and Boislisle (see below) 
have been found convenient for a more careful study of 
many documents found in manuscript. Dessattes, Histoire 
gM^rale des AntHlet, the only general history of the 
U4 
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French West Indies which we have, may be used as a his- 
torical ^idc. Dessalles' work is based upon the study of 
some of the material in the Archives Coloniales referred to 
above, hut it was evidently hastily written ^nd its value / ^ 
is much decreased by the failure of the author to cite his 
sources. Moreover, it treats economic and commercial 
questions only very superficially, a fact which has con- 
siderably reduced its utility for this work. The same 
criticism holds good for Sidney Daney'a Hiitoirf de la 
Martinique and Jules Ballet's La Guadeloupe. Of the 
general works on Colbert, those of Clement and Jouhleau 
are the most valuable. Neither of them treats, however, 
the question of Colbert's colonial policy except in ita 
broadest outlines. Benoit du Key has attempted a special 
study on Colbert's colonial policy, but it is very superficial 
and inadequate. The author gives no evidence of having 
ever darkened the door of the Ministry of the Colonies to 
find material. Peytraud's L'Esctavage nvj: Antillet fratif- 
aites avant 1789, is the most serious monograph which has 
been written on any subject connected with the history of 
the French Antilles. It is to be regretted, however, that 
M. Peytraud attempted to prove a thesis and was not con- 
tent to use his valuable data to write a real history of 
slavery in these islands. M. Chcmin-Dupont^ in his Let 
compagnies de colonisation en Afrique occidentale gout 
Colbert, has presented a short, but valuable study of the 
West India Company and of the two companies of Senegal. 
In regard to the former company, M. Chemin-Dupont^ 
apparently overlooked the very important documents at 
the Colonial Office^and we have been compelled to disagree 
with him in some of his conclusions as to the two last named 
companies. Malvezin's HUtoire du commerce de Bordeaux 
is the only work treating the history of any of the several 
ports engaged in the West India trade that is of much 
value. It is a work of sound scholarship. 
S4B 
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There is only one bibliography, properly speaking, for 
any part of the period covered by this study, namely, 
Jacques de Dampicrre, Eaaai aur les sourcei de I'lUxtoire 
des Antilles Fran^aUea (1499-1664), Paris, 1904, being 
vol. VI of Mdmoircs et Docwments publics par la sociite de 
VEcole des Charles. 

Manusceipt Sources 

archives coloniales 

(Deposited at the Archives Nationales. Referred to in notes 
as Arch. Nat Col.) 

Serie A. Acies du pouvoir souverain, Edits el arrelt, voL 2* 
(I669-I7IS). A registeT of regulations of the conseil d'itai, 
of the conseil souverain of Martinique, incomplete and 
lacking order in the arrangement of documents. 

S^rie B. Correspondance generate, Lettres envoyees. Regis- 
ters of letters written by the Minister of the Marine to gov- 
ernors, intendants, naval officers, etc., in regard to colonial 

Vol. I (1663-1669), vol. 2 (1670), vol. 3 (1671), vol 4 
(1679), vol. 5 (l67S), vol. 6 (1674-1675), vol. 7 (1676- 
1678), vol. 9 (1679-I68S), vol. 10 (1683). 
Serie C. Corresponilance ginerale, Lettres reques. Bound 
volumes of the original letters and memorials received from 
lonial governors, intendants, and other officials. The 
documents are arranged according to their date and locality 
from which they came. 
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Cj iGuaJeloupe), vol. 1 (1649-1670), containa only three 
documents of importance for this stady prior to 1669, 
namely, two letters from du LioDj the governor of Guade- 
loupe, of April 8 and May 11, 1663, and one of February 
17, 1666. The remainder of the volume contains du Lion's 
correspondence for 1669 and 1670. 

Vol. 2 (1671-1673) and vol. 3 (I67t-l691) contain du 
Lion's correspondence and that of his successor, Hinaelin, 
as well as that of de T^merlcourt, governor of Marie Ga- 

Cs (Martinique), vol. 1 (l663~l676), is of capital im- 
portance as it contains the interesting letters of de Baas, 
governor- general of the islands from l668 to 1676. The 
date of the first letter preserved is December 26, 1669. After 
that date his correspondence seems to have been preserved 
with but few gaps. The volume contains also two int«reflt- 
ing memoirs, one by Gabaret, commander of the three vea- 
seJs sent in 1670 to drive Dutch traders from the islands, 
the other, by P6lissier, whose mission to the islands in 1670 
is treated in Chapter VI. For the years anterior to Decem- 
ber 26, 1669, the volume contains an important memoir of 
1663 addressed by d'Estrades to Colbert, an abrige of the 
letters written by de Tracy from Martinique in 1664, and 
some eitracts of letters written by de Baas in May, 1669) 
to the West India Company. Vol 2 (1677-1680) and vol. 
3 (1681-168+) are chiefly important for the correspond- 
ence of de Blenac, de Baas's successor, and of Patoulet, the 
active and intelligent in tendant- general of the islands. 

C^i {Martinique), a""^ Serie. A collection of miscellaneous, 
unbound documents in cartons, classified chronologically and 
relating to the history of Martinique. Carton 1 (l635-l689) 
contains a number of documents referred to in Chapters I 
and II of the present work. Among them tlie following are 
the most important: B&gleraent dc M. de Tracy pour le 
gouvernement, police et commerce de la Martinique. 1 7 mars 
1663; Relation des Isles de TAm^rique Antilles en I'Estat 
qn'elles estoienl I'annec l660; Memoire contenant les avis et 
sentiments de differents cBpitaines dc navires voyageurs et 
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autrea sur les moyens de former des ^tablisHcments a I'Amer- 
ique m6ridionaIe, I66I; M^nioire do Sieur Forraont pour 
montrer I'utilite du commerce des Isles et les moyens de le 
bien etablir, l66S; Proposition nu Roy d'une nouvelle com- 
pagnie a establir pour les Isles frnngaises de TAiii^rique par 
le Sieur Nacquart, \663 ; Relation de ce qui s'est passe anx 
Isles de I'Amerique, ■i avril 1667; Memotre du Sienr Bellin- 
zani sur le Commerce des Isles, 13 mars 1672; Memoire pour 
M. Begon ]}ar M. Patoulet; and four letters from de Baas 
bearing dates of March 4, September 31, l670, January 11, 
1671, and August 38, l674. 

Ch (St. Dotningue), vol, 1 (1664-1688), contains many 
interesting letters and memoirs from the hand of Ogeron 
and of Pouan^ay, the governors of St, Domingo from 1664 
to 1683. 

C„ (St. Domingue), S" Serie. Carton 1 (1666-1710) 
contains a number of memoirs and miscellaneous letters re- 
lating to St. Domingo. 

Cii, (lie) diversci). A series of twenty-four cartons con- 
taining miscellaneous documents, classified chronologically 
nnd relating for the most part to the small Windward 

Ci„ (St. Ckristophe}. Carton 1 (1627-1689) contains 
many documents concerning the relations of the Eiiglisb 
and French at St. Kitts, Of special interest are two mem- 
oirs of 1679 entitled: Memoire particulier presant^ a M. le 
Chevalier de St. Laurent, gouvemeur pour le roy de St. 

Christophe et lalea adjacentcs, par Cloche directeur du 

Dom. Royal d'Occident dans les lales de I'Amerique pour 
1 'interruption du negoce Stranger, etc., and Estat oil est I'IsIe 
de St. Christopbe au sujet de I'interruption du commerce des 
Etrangers. 

Cm (La Grenade). Carton 1 (1634-1734) contains the 
pass]iort of the Dutch trader, Drik Jaosen, whose case is 
discussed in Chapter IX. 

Ci] (Canada). Vols. 4 and 5 contain some letters and 
from the hand of Talon, the intendant of Canada, 
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whJcb concern the efforts made to establish trade between 
Canada and the West Indies. 
S^rie F. Service* divert (464 registers, 41 cartons). 

P3 (Collection Moreau de Saint-Miry, S87 vols.). 

Vols. 18-SO (I63$-1790). Hi$torique de la Guadeloupe. 
A carefully chosen and arranged set of documents bearing 
on all phases of Gnadelonpe's history. Vol. 18 covers the 
period 16S5-1738. 

Vols. 26-88 (1639-1801). Hitiorique de la Martinique. 
Vol. 36 covers the period 1683-1722. 

Vol. 89- Diieription de la Martinique. 

Vols. 52-58 (1627-1784). HUtorique de St. Ckri$tophe. 
Vol. 52 deals with our period. 

Vol. 68. Deicription de Tabago. 

Vols. 64-65. Hittorique de Tabago (1645-1788). 

Vols. 67-72- Znttruetiont aujc Adminietrateurt (l665- 
1788). Vol. 67 deals with period 1665-1701. 

Vols. 96-101. Deteription de la partie franfaite de St. 
Domiague. 

Vols. 102-105. Description de la partie e*pagnole de St. 
Domingtte. 

Vols. 182-155. Note* hittoriquet lur St. Domingue par 
Moreau de Saint'Mirg. 

Vol. 157. Adminittration dei Itlei tout le Vent. 

Vols. 161-163. Culture, manufacture* de* Colonie*. 

Vols. 164-202. HUtorique de St. Domingue (14gS-1806). 
Vol. 164 (1492-1685). 

Vols. 221-285. Code de la Guadeloupe (1635-1806). 
Vol. 221 (16S3-1699). 

Vol. 286. Reeueil de* Loit particuliire* d la Guadeloupe 
(1671-1777). 

Vol. 237. Deteription hittorique de la Guadeloupe (1687- 
I8I2). 

Vols. 247-263. Code de la Mariinique (1629-1784). Vol. 
247 (1629-1672) and vol. 248 (1673-1685). 

Vols. 269-281. Corfede Si. Domingue (1492-1789). VoL 
269 (1492-1720). 
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(At the Ministere des Colonies, me Oadinot, Paris. Referred 
to in notes as Arch. Col.) 

Serie Cg. Compagnie da Senegal. A series of unbound mem- 
oirs, letters, accounts, etc., of the first two Companies of 
Senegal. Carton 1 (1588-1690). 

S^rie C14. Carreipondance getierale, Lettret reguea, Cayenne, 
Vol. 1 contains much interesting material concerning the 
organization and history of the Company of Cayenne which 
has been ntilized in Chapter 11. 

Serie Fj. Compagaies de Commerce avant 1715. A series 
consisting of nineteen cartons and containing some precious 
fragments which remain from the papers of various com- 
mercial companies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The following are of importance for our study. 
Carton 15. Compagniet det Isles de VAmerique el Cam- 
pagniet de* Indes Occidenlales. This carton, together with 
F2, 17, contains the most important documents which remain 
to us of the West India Company's papers. The most impor- 
tant found in this carton are the following; M6moire des 
Directeurs de la Cie. des Indes Occidentalcs pour rendre 
roison a Mgr. Colbert de leur conduitc et luy faire con- 
noistre I'estat ou sc trouve ladite Compagnie (166S); M6m- 
oire sur I'estat veritable ou se trouve la Cie. des Ind. Occid. 
(1666); M^moire Important pour la Cie. des Ind. Occid. 
pour faire connoistre le besoin quelle a d 'est re soutenue 
(1667) ; Memoire sur I'estat des affaires de la Cie. des Ind. 
Occid. (November, 1(567} ; Estat des vaisseaui qui restent i 
la Cie. des Ind. Occid. (November, 1667) ; Memoire de ce qui 
a est^ fait pour l'6tablissement et conduitc de ladite Com- 
pagnie et de ce qu'il reste a faire presentement (by Becha- 
meil, January 15, 1 668); Extrait du Memoire sur I'estat de 
la Cie. des Ind. Occid. Cie. d'Occidenl a esti fort avant- 
agense an Roy et i I'estat, etc. ; Procfes Verbaus de 1673 el 
de 1674. 

Carton 17. Compagnie* det Indes Occidentales, Editt, 
ordres da Roif, Memoire*, lGSi-1710, 17SS. This carton 
contains about sixty documents relating to the history of 
SBO 
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the West India Company up to its dissolution in 167* and 
many more for the period of its liquidation. Besides manu- 
script copies of many edicts, arrcti and ordinances, the most 
important of which were published by Moreau de Saint- 
M6ry in his Corulitutioru et Loix de* Colonie* fran^aitei de 
I'Amirique taut le f'ent, vol. I, the most important docu- 
ments for our study are the following: Contract d'aequisi- 
tion de la Martinique vendue par le Sieur Dycl d'Enncvnl 
a la Cie. des Ind. Oc. (August I*, 1665); M^moire de la 
Cie. des Ind. Oc. sur I'^tat ou elle se troove ct les sccours 
qu'elle attend du Roy (1665) ; Menaoire des Directeurs de la 
Cie. des Ind. Occid. A Colbert (1665) ; Memoire pour les Isles 
(1665); Memoire de ce qui doibt eatre paye par lea soub- 
straittans des taxes faicts pour la descharge des rceherches 
de la Chambre de Justice dans les generallitex de ce Roy- 
nume a la Cie. des Ind. Oe. (May, I666); Ordre ou juge- 
ment du conseil priv^ du Roy d'Anglelcrre sur la reqneste 
de la Cie. des Ind. Oe. dc France touchant les navires pris 
avant la declaration de la guerre; Estat pr^enl des affaires 
de la Cie. des Ind. Occid. de France (May, 1666); Memoire 
sur Ics besoins des Isles et Terreferme de I'Amerique et In 
n6cessit£ de pourvoir h la seuretS des vais. de ladite Com- 
pagnie, etc. (166S); Memoire de I'eslat present des Isles et 
de ce que la Cie. peut (aire pour leur conservation (par M. 
B&hameil, 87 janv, 1667); Memoire des pieces touchant les 
navires pris par les Anglnis avant la declaration de Guerre 
sur la Cie. des Ind. Oe. de France (l667); Sommaire des 
Matieres contcnues en ce Memoire sur lesquelles Mgr. doit 
prononcer (1667). 

Vol. 18. Hittoirf abregre dei Compagniet de Commerce 
qui onl eite etabliet en France depuit I'annee 16SS avec la 
collection generate de lout let privileget qui ont ettf 
accordh depuit 166^ tanl a cet diffirrntet Compagniet qu'd 
la Contpagnie perpetuelle det ludet, etc., par le Sieur 
Demit employe dant let Bureaux de ladite Compagnie. 
IT-l'S, pp. 515. (A bound volume tn manuscript.) 

Vol. 19- Ordrri du Roy et autret Erpediliont de la Cie. 
det Itlet de VAmerique, de 16S5 & 16^7 avee Ui Actet 
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d'afsemblSeg leaues par cette compagnie pour ce qui con- 
cerne set affaire) particuHeres depuis 1635 jutqu'en 1648. 
For full description see Dampierre, p. HQ. It is a bound 
volume ill manuscript of 516 pages and has been used in 
the preparation of Chapter I above. 
Serie F, Commerce dei Colaniet. Carton I (1663-1717) con- 
tains one memoir of interest: M^moire des mojens qu'il fau- 
droit tenir pour empescher aux estrangers le negoce des Isles 
de I'Ameriquc et de I'utilite qui en revicndroit a la France 
(1663). 




AXCHIVES DE LA MABIN'E 

(Deposited at the Archives Nationales and referred to in notes 
Arch. Nat. Mar.) 
Didier-Neuville, Etat Somtnaire dft Archivei de la Marine 

anterieuret a la Revolution, Paris, I89S. 

Itiventaire des Arckiveg de la Marine, Serie B, Service gitti- 

ral, Paris, 1885-1901.. The first six volumes have appeared. 

S^rie A3. Vol. 1 (1 182-1 671), vol. 2 (1678-1784). A chron- 
olog;ical list of edicts, declarations, arrets, ordinances, etc., 
concerning the marine, commerce and the colonics. 

S^rie B2. Correspandance getUrale: Lettres envoi/ees, ordres 
et depeches. Vols. 7, 9, 1*. 23, 26, 2fl-31, 31, 36, 38, 40 and 
51. This collection is of importance for our subject be- 
cause it contains many letters addressed to iatendants and 
commissioners of the marine resident in the ports of Havre, 
Dieppe, St. Malo, Nantes, La Roehdle and Bordeaux and to 
other officials in regard to colonial affairs. 

Serie B/j. Correspnndance generale. Lettres revues (1628- 
1789). Vols. 7-10, 13, 15-17, 19, 27. 28, 31, 33, 35, 39, 42. 
It has been noted elsewhere in this bibliography that the 
departmental archives are exceedingly meagre in material 
throwing light upon the commercial relations of the several 
ports with the West Indies. This fact renders the letters 
written by the intendants and admiralty officials of those 
ports all the more valuable. It is these letters which may be 
lulled in this series. 

m 
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Siiie B4. Campagnei 1572 a 1789. Vola. 5-9 contain mate- 
rial relating to campaigns in the West Indies. Vol. 5 con- 
tains some interesting material on the war with Holland 
(1672-1676). 

Serie B7. Payt etranger*. Commerce et Cotutdata (1261 k 
1780). The series contains many interesting letters and 
memoirs to and from consuls and merchants in regard to 
matters of trade. It is especially rich for the latter half 
of the reign of Louis XIV for memoirs on the Spanish- 
American trade. These memoirs almost invariably contain 
materia] of interest on the West Indies. Vol. 207, 209, 
485-488 have been eonsultcd with profit for the period of 
Colbert's ministry. Vol. 209 contains a memoir of espe- 
cial interest entitled, Memoire sur le commerce d'Espagne 
aux Indes et voyages des Flotte*. by de Bellinzani (Jan- 
nary 19, 1679). It was written at the command of Colbert 
for the instruction of de Seignelaj> his son e 
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S^rie AD. This series contains some material of prime impor- 
tance to our subject. Divisions vit and xt contain the most 
complete collections of legislation concerning tlie colonies 
which we have found. 

Carton AD.vii, 2A. Coloniet en gineral (1667-1789). 
Contains many &lits, ordonnances, arrSts, etc.. concerning 
commerce. 

Carton AD,Tii, 2A, S. Canada, St. Domingue, Iraite det 
negret, troupet colomaUi (1667-1789), 

Carton AD,vii, 3. EdiU, arreU, letlret-patentei, police et 
Iraite det noirt (1670-1785). 

Carton AD,\ii, 5. Galrrei et gardti-eotei (1647-1788). 
Carton AD,ii, 384-366. Compagniei det Indet et du 
Sinigal (1664-1787). 

Carton AD,xi, 9. Commerce en gineral (1617-1688) ; 
37-40, Graini et farinei (1569-1789); 
i8, Sucre* (1660-1786); 
48-51, Tabac (1629-1789). 
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Urie Gj, 1312*1328. Domaine d'Occident {167S-171i). The 
Domaine d'Occident was a revenue farm created at the disso- 
lution of the West India Company with the right to collect 
taxes and duties in the islands. Its papers contain the his- 
tory of the liquidation of the West India Company and 
contain material which throws light upon the operation of 
the laws of trade. Cartona 1312-1316 cover the period of 
our study. 



ARCHIVES DO HINIBTERB DEB AFFAIRES ETRANBERES 

Inventaire Mommaire des Archive* du Department det Af' 

fairet Etrangeret, Memoir eg et Documenlt, 2 vols., Paris, 

1892-1893. 

Memoiret et Docttmenli, Amirique, vols. IV (1592-1660) and 
V (166I-I690) contain many documents relating to the his- 
tory of the West Indies during the seventeenth century. 
The guide, whose title is given above, is easily accessible in 
all large libraries and makes it unnecessary to give a list 
of these documents. Attention must he called to the fact, 
however, that vol. V contains the letters -pa tent and the list 
of stockholders of the Company of Cayenne, which hove been 
utilized in Chapter II, as also the instructions of de Tracy of 
November 19, 166S, and the eitreraely interesting letter and 
memoir of Pire Plumier on conditions at St. Domingo in 
1690. 

Memoirex et Documenli, Frarice. vols. 1991, 1992, 1993, 2018, 
all contain memoirs of interest on West India trade. Vol, 
2017 contains a table of edicts, arreU and ordin 
cerning trade (1619-1T59). 




BIBLIOTHEQCE NATIOITALE, SALLE DB MBS 

Charles de la Bonciire, Catalogue de la collection dex Cinq 

CenU de Colbert, Paris, 1908. 
Collection det Cinq Cent» de Colbert. 

Vol. 126. Registre contenant diverses expeditions et 
d^pesches dont les minutes sont de la main de Monseignear, 
8H 
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1666-1667- This register apparently belongs to the series 
of registers described above under Archive* ColofUalet, B, 
and Archives de la Marine, Bj. Why it was retained in this 
private collection, we have not been able to find out. 

Vol. 199. Inventaire general et detcriplion de toua lei 
vaUseaux appartenaiu aux tujets du Roy en I'annie IGGi, ert 
consequence d'un arreit du Conseil rogat det fnancei donne 
au rapport de M. Colbert. The title is self-explanatory. 
The volume is of capital importance in revealing the con- 
dition of the merchant marine at the beginning of Colbert's 
ministry. Only a relatively small part of the material has 
ever been utilized. 

Vol. 301. Remarque* faiclet par le Sieur Arnoul *ur la 
marine d'Hollande et d'Anglelerre done le voyage qu'il en 
fit en I'annee 1670 par ordre de M. Colbert. 

Vol. 203. Recueil de piicei et mimoiret tur la marine, le 
commerce maritime et let manufacturet, 1615-1664. 

Vol. 204. Regittre de dipechet et correipondance de 
Colbert concernanl le commerce exterieur et inlSrieur (1669) 
contains, especially, letters to Colbert de Croissy, French 
ambassador at London, in regard to the surrender of St. 
Christopher. 

Vol. 207. Reeueil d'arrett du Canieil d'Etat. du Conaeil 
de Commerce et de priviliget concernant let manufacturet, 
1661-1669. 
MHanget de Colbert. A valuable collection of papers and 
letters addressed to Colbert. The catalogue {in manuscript) 
for the collection is entirely too summary and is of small aid 
to research. Another is in preparation and will be pub- 
lished shortly. Letters addressed to Colbert by different 
directors of the Company of Cayenne and of the West India 
Company, such as B^chameil, Mathnrel and Bibnud, and 
by colonial administrative officers, such as de Chambr^ and 
du Lion, and by officials in France, such as Bellinsani and 
Colbert de Terron, are to be found in vols. 103-11*. II6 bit, 
118 bit, 131, 133-194. 
Collection Margry relative & Vhittmre det coloniet et dela Ma- 
rine franfaiie. (Nouvelles acquisitions, 9356-9510.) A large 
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collection of miscellaneous docnments, some originals, some 
copies, relating to the history of the French colonies. For 
a short notice and criticism of Margry and of his plans see 
Jacques de Dampierre, Etiai tur let tourcei de I'histoire det 
Antilles fran^aites, 1493-16G4, pp. 178 ff. Vols. 9318- 
9836 relate to the Antilles and to the coast of South Amer- 
ica. For the most part we have found only copies of docn- 
ments of which the originals had already been studied in 
various other depositories of Paris. Vol. 9325 is an excep- 
tion, as it contains some biographical data concerning 
Ogeron. governor of St. Domingo. Vol. 9326 is n copy of 
Histoire de St. Domingne par de Beauval Segur, a history in 
manuscript which was probably written shortly after 1750. 
Fonds fran^aU, vols. 8990-8992. Memoireg pour I'khtoire de 
I'iile de St. Domingue par le Pert J. B. Le Pert, Jetuite. A 
most interesting discu^sston as to the relations and relative 
merits of this work and of Charlevoix, L'hittoire de I'lile 
etpagnole is to be found in H. Lorin, De prcedonibu* Ituulam 
S. Domiaici celebranlibut and in J. de Dampierre, op. cit., 
pp. 158 ff. 

Vols. 1ISI5-1I318. Correipondance de Patoulet (1679- 
1685). Special attention has been called in Chapter XII to 
the important work which Patoulet did in the islands as 
intendant from 1679 to 1681. Letters addressed to him 
during his sojourn in the islands are of both interest and 
importance. These volumes contain among others original 
letters from Seignelay, de Blenac, governor-general of the 
French West Indies, and Anthoine Allaire, a merchant of La 
Rochellc. The letters from the last named are of nnusual 
interest in throwing light on some of the practical problems 
of trade, as Patoulet seems to have carried on regular trade 
in colonial products with Allaire. 

ARCHIVES DKPAHTEMENTALEB 




Archive* departementalet de la Girortde {at Bordeaux). Of 
the admiralty records for the port of Bordeaux, the following 
volumes have been examined: 
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S6rie B. Regittret d'eniriet. vols. 130 (1640-1643), 151 
(1643-16*3), 153 (1661), 154 (1667), 155 (1669), 156 
(1670), 1S7 (1672), 158 (1688), 159 (1684). 

Regiitrei de •oriiw, vols. 181 Cl6l9), 182 (1651-1653), 
183 (I66S), 184 (1671), 185 (1672), 186 (1673), 187 
(1682), 188 (1683). 

Serie C. Chambre de Commerce de Guienne, voL 94i0. Some 
correspondence concerning armaments for the American 
colonies. 

Carton 1649. Correspondence of the intcndants of 
Guienne ... in regard to the duty of three per cent on 
sugar (1649-1772). 

Archivei departementale* de la Charente InfSrieure (at La 
Rochelle). Unfortunately the Admiralty registers for the 
port of La Rochelle seem to have been lost. Only a frag- 
ment of a register bearing the date 16B2-1696, classified as 
B, 335, has been foand. A large number of unclassified 
papers consisting of passports, lists of crews, certificates of 
inspection of vessels, still remain and contain valuable data, 
but they are in such wild disorder and were so damaged by 
dampness before being deposited in their present loeality 
that it (s almost impossible to conduct any satisfactory 
methodical researches. The task proved too gigantic to 
search at haphazard through all the mass of unclassified 
papers. Some of them were examined and the results are 
stated in Chapter X above. Unfortunately the archives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of La Rochelle do not bear dates 
anterior to 1719. 

ArchiveM departementale* de la Loire Inferieure (at Nantes). 
L^n Mnitre, Inventaire lommaire de$ Archivei deparie- 
mentales anterieuret A 1790, Loire Inferieure, Seriet C el D, 
Nantes, 1898. 

The Admiralty records for the port of Nantes offer a 
rich unexplored field. They are very complete for the sec- 
ond half of Louis XIV's reign. Tt was apparently planned 
to keep four sets of registers: one for vessels coming (1) 
from other ports of Brittany ("province"), (2) from ports 
of France outside of Brittany ("bora province"), (3) from 
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foreign ports ("etranger"), and (4) from colonial markets 
("long cours"). Records of sailings were to be kept after 
the same classification. Registers were also kept of declara- 
tions made by captains or proprietors of vessels for the pur- 
pose of obtaining passports. In actual practice this elassi* 
fication was not fDnowe<I for it is not very unusual to find the 
sailing or arrival of a vessel engaged in colonial commerce 
("long cours") entered in a register bearing the title "hors 
province" or "etranget." 

Unfortunately for the present study the registers of sail- 
ings have not been preserved for the period anterior to 1373, 
nor the registers of arrivals anterior to 169*. 
ierle B, 1. Regiitre d'enregiglTemenl dei patie-portf pour 
province, hori province et Stranger (January-May, l678). 

Ibid., 2. Idem (May 10, 1673—5 March, 1674). 

Ibid., 3. Declaration de Sorties. Stranger (167^-1676), 
including registration of passports for ports of France, for- 
eign European ports and colonial ports. 

Ibid., 4 (1675-1677), 5 (1677-1679), 6 (1679-1685). 




(Leon Maitre's Invenlaire sommaire referred to in the preced- 
ing section includes under series C an admirable catalogue 

of these archives.) 

S^rie C, 728, 1652-1791. Cies. det Indes Occidentalet et de 
St. Domi»gue. 

Ibid., 724, 1671-1789. Edits, ordonnancet . . . porlant 
rkglements pour I'entree et la tortie des Marckanditet venant 
det Itlea franfaiiet de I'Amirique et du Canada . , . littet 
d'arritt coneernant let itlet d'Amerique de 1665 a 171^, etc. 

Ibid., 780, 1670-1789. Jnduttrie et commerce det tuertt 
raffini,. 

Ibid., 733 and 73*, 1G7I-1790. Contain many documents 
concerning the production, refining and commerce of sugar. 

Ibid., 735, 1670-1769- Commerce exterieur avee let itlet. 
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PUNTKD SODBCKS 

COLLKCTIONS OF LAWS, LETTEBB, UElfOIBfl AND OTHER CON' 
TBHPORART DO CU HE NTS 

Petit de Vidvigne (Jacques), Code de la Mariinique, St. Pierre 

(Martinique), 1767. 
Morean de Saint-M^iy, Lots et Cotutitutiont de* Coloinet 

Frangaitet de I'Amirique tout le Vent, Paris, 1784-1790, 6 

vols. Vol. I. 
Clement (Pierre), Lettret, Itutructioiu et Mimmrei de Col- 
bert, Paris, 1861-1882, 10 vols. Vol. Ill, part 8. 
Depping (G. B.), Corretpondance Adminittrative tout le rigne 

de Louit XIV. Paris, 1890-1851, 4 vols. 
Boislisle (A. M. de), Corretpondance de* controleur* geniraux 

de* finance* avec let intendanl* det province*, Paris, 1874- 

1897, S vols. 
Br^ard (Charles et Paul), Document* relattft i la marine 

Normande et i *e* Armiment* aux XVI* et XVII* exicle* 

pour le Canada, I'Afrique, le* AntiUe*, le Bri*U et le* Indet, 

Rouen, 1899. 

CONTEHPOBART CHRONICLES, HISTORIES, ETC. 

Bouton (Le P^re Jacques), Relation de l'etabli*tement det 
Franfaia depuia I'an 16S6 e» I'itle de la Martinique I'une 
de* AntUlet de I'Amirique, Paris, 16*0. 

Coppier (Gnillsume), Hittoire et Voyage de* Indet Occident- 
ale*, Lyon, l649. 

Pacifique de Provins (Le Pfere), Relation du Voyage det I*let 
de I'Amirique, Paris, 1646. 

Du Tertre (Le R. P. Jean-BapUste), Hi*toire ginirale de* 
itle* de St. Ckri*tophe, de la Guadeloupe, de la Martinique 
et autre* dan* I'Amirique, Paris, l654. 

Idem., Hi*toire ginirale de* AtUUle* habilie* par le* Fran- 
foit, Paris, 1667-1671, 4 vols, in three. It is to this edition 
that all references are made in the notes. 
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Felleprat (Pierre), Relation dea PP. de la Compagnie de 
Jesut dans let Islet et dans la Terre Ferme de I'Amerique 
MSridiofude, Paris, 1655. 

St. Michel (Maurile de). Voyage des Isles CameTcanft en 
I'Amerique qui font partie des Indes Occidentales, Mana, 
1652. 

Rochefort (Cesar de), Ilistoire natarelle et morale des An- 
tilles de I'Amerique, Rotterdam, 1658. Second edition, 1665. 
It ia to the latter that references arc made. 

Biet (Antoine), Voyage de la France Equinoiiale en I'isle de 
Cayenne enlrepris par let Francois en I'annee MDCLII, 
Paris, 1664. 

Recueil des Gazettes: nonvelles ordinaiTSS et extraordinaires, 
Paris. Files consulted for years l66j.-l675. 

La Barre (Lefebvre de). Description de la France equifioctiale 
cy-devanl appellee Gayanrte, Paris, 1666. 

Ibid., Relation de ce qui s'est passe dans les Isles et Terre 
Ferme de I'Amerique, Paris, 1671, 2 vols. 

Delbee (le Sieur), Journal du Voyage du Sienr Delbee, com- 
missaire general de la Marine aux Isles, dans la coste de 
GuinSe pour I'etablissemenl du commerce en ces pays en 
I'annee 1669, in vol. II, 347-49*, of preceding. 

Savary (Jacques), Le parfait negociant, Paris, 1675. 




Joubleau (Felix), Etude sur Colbert, ou Exposition du Syt- 

lime d'Economie Politique suivi en France de 1661 i 1683. 

Paris, 1856,2 vols. 
Clement (Pierre), Ilistoire de Colbert et son administration, 

Paris, 1874, 2 vols. 
Neymarck (Alfred). Colbert et son temps, Paris, 1877, 2 vols. 
Pigponncau (H.), La Politique Coloniale de Colbert in Annates 

de I'&eole des Sciences Poliiiques, 1 886. 
Bcnoit da Rey (E.), Recfierches sur la politique coloniale de 

Colbert, Paris, 1903. 
Chemin-Duponl&i (Paul), Les Compagnies de colonisationt eH 

Afrique occidetUale too* Colbert, Paris, 190S. A reprint 
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with revision and many additions of the article which ap- 
peared in the Questions Diplontaliquet et Colomalet of 
October 15, 1899, under the title of L'.ifriqae Qccidenlale 
tout Colbert. 



t THE ANTILLES 



Charlevoix (Pierre-Fran9oi9-Xavier), Hittoire de I'ltle Espag- 
itole ou de St. Domingue, Paris, 1730-1781, « vols. 

Labat (Le R. P.), Nouveau Voyage aux Itlet de I'Amirique, 
Paris, 1722, 6 vob. 

Ducocurjoly (S. J.), Manuel det Habitants de St. Domingue, 
Paris, % vols. 

Renouard (Felix), Statittiqtte de la Martinique, Paris, 1882, 
2 vols. 

Malo (Charles), Hittoire d'Haili depui* sa decouverte jusqu'- 
en 1SS4, Paris, 1821. 

Placide (Justin), Hittoire politique et tlatislique de file 
d'Haiti, Paris, 1806. 

Boyer-Pejreleau (E. E.), Let Antilles Fran^aises parlicuUire- 
ment la Guadeloupe, depuit leur decouverte jutqu'au ler 
jane. 18S3, Paris, 182S. 

Daney (Sidney), Hittoire de la Martinique depuis la coloiuta- 
tion juaqu'en 1815, Fort Royal (Martinique), 18*6. 6 vols. 

Dessatles (Adrien), Hittoire Generate det AntUlet, Paris, 
18*7, 5 vols. 

Margry (Pierre), Belain d'Etnambuc et let Normandt aux 
AntUlei. Paris, 1863. 

Idem., Originet Fran^aitrt des Pagt d'outre-mer. Let Seig- 
neurs de la Martinique, three articles in Revue Maritime et 
Cohniale, vol. 58, pp. 28-50, 276-305, 5*0-5*7. 

Ballet (Jules), La Guadeloupe, Retueignementi tur I'hittoire, 
la flore, la faune, la giologie, la mineralogie, I'agricalture, te 
commerce, I'induttrie, etc., Basse Terre (Guadeloupe), 1890- 
1902. Five volumes have appeared. It is to be complete in 

Guet (Isidore), Le colonel Francois de Collart el la Mar- 
tinique de ton Tempt, Valines, 1893. 
361 
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Idem., Originei de» Petitt Antillet . . . 1609-1671, i 

articles which appeared in the Revue Hutorique de I'Ouett, 
1897-1899. 

Lorin (Henri), De Prcedonibui intulam Sancli Dominici cele- 
brantibus xmculo aeptimo decimo, Paris, 1895. 

Peytraud (L.), L'Esclavage aux Antillet Franfaiiet avant 
1789, PoriB, 1897. 

Saint-Yfes (G.), Leg Campagnei de Jean d'BttrSe* dam la 
mer des Antillet, 1676-1678, Paris, 1900. CIiep>'"it from 
the Bulletin de geographie hittorique et detcripline, so. S, 
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Idem., Let AntUle* pTan^aiiei et la CoTreipondance de I'In- 
tendant Patoulet. Paria, 1902. A short pamphlet (Bib. Nat 
Lk. 12, 1516), giving an account of the correspondence in 
Bib. Nat. MSS., Fonds fron^ais, llSl.^, referred to above. 

Vaisaierre (Pierre de), Saint-Domingue (1GS9-1789), La So- 
ciele et la vie Creole* aoat I'Ancien Regime, Paris, 1909- 

SPECIAL WORKS ON THE SEVERAL PORTS ENGAGED IN THE WEST 



Malvezin (Th^ophile), Hittoire du Commerce de Bordeaux 

depuit let Originet jutqu'a not jourt, Bordeaux, I89S, 4 

vola. Vol. 11. 
Gamault (Emile), Le Commerce Rochelait au XFIII' Steele, 

La RoclieUe, 1887-1891, 8 vols. Vol. II. 
Le Beuf (E. B.), Da Commerce de Naniet, Son Patti. Son 

Avenir, Nantes, 1857- 
Parfourn (Paul), Let IrlandaU en Bretagne aux XVII* et 

XP'III' Sieclet, article in Aniudes de Bretagne, vol. IX, 

52+-53S. 
Klaitre (L^n), Situation de la Marine marchande du Comte 

de Nantet d'apret I'enquete de 168^, in Annalet de Bretagne, 

vol. XVII, 326-343. 
Gnbory (Emile), La Marine et le Commerce de Nantet aa 

XVIP Steele et au Cirmmencement du XVIII', 1661-1715. 

(Reprint from Annalea de Bretagne, XVII, 1-44, 2S5-S90, 

841-398.) 
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Augeard (Eug^e), Etude tur la Traite dei Noirt avaiU J790 
OH point de vue du Commerce Nantait, Nantea, 1901. 

Borely (A. E.), Hittoire de la FUle du Havre, Havre, 1860- 
1881, 3 vols. 

SPECIAL WORKS ON ARTICLKB Of COHUEKCE 

Boizard (E.) et Tardieu (H.), Hittoire de la Legttlation det 
Sttcree, 1664-1891, Paris, 1891. 

Sabatier (Antoine), La Ferme du Tabac. Lille, 1903. (Re- 
print from the Bulletin de la SocietS archiologique, httto- 
rique et artutique, November, 1903.) 

GENERAL WORKS 

Savary (Jacques), Dietionnaire Univertel de Commerce, Paris, 

178£, 4 vob. 
V^ron de Forbonnais (F.), Recherche* et Contidirationt lur let 

Finance* de France depui* I'Annee 1595 jutqu'i I'annie 

17Z1, Basle, 1758, 8 vols. 
Gouraud (Charles), Hittoire de la Politique cammerciale de 

la France et de ton Influence tur le Progri* de la Riche*te 

publique depuit le Moyen Age jutqu'i not Jourt, Paris, 

1834, 8 vols. 
Duval (Jules), ZjCt Colonic* et la Politique eoloniale de la 

France. Paris, 1864. 
S4gur-Dupeyron (P. de), Hittoire det Nigoliationt commer- 

dales et Maritime* auj: XFII' et XVIIP Siicle*. Paris, 

1872-187S, 3 vols. 
Berlioux (Etienne- Felix), Andre Briie on I'Origine de la Col- 
onic Fran^aite du Sinigal, Paris, 1874. 
Marcel (Gabriel), Le Surintendant Fouquet, Fice-Roi de 
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Acadia, sugar refiners of Guadeloupe i 
establishment of trade « 

Africa. Dutch on western coast of, 388; French West India Com- 
pany's possessions on, 988; ceded to private company, 98H; 
du Casse appointed governor at western coast of, 389; 
monopoly of Company of Senegal in, 993. Seg alto Company 
of Senegal, Company of Guinea, Slaves, Slave trade, etc. 

Abu, Sieur de 1', sent to St. Christopher in command of troops, 
136. 

Andrf, Jean, Baron de Woltrogue. associated with Carolof in 

Slave trade IIB 

Antigua, attacked by French, 139; capture of, 139; trade of Sicur 
Cartier with, 157; trade with Dutch. 907. 

Ardreii, W. I. Co. sends vessels to trade with king of, 167; king 
grants privileges of slave trade, 167. 

Arguin, captured by du Casse S89 

Baas, dc, succeeds de Clodorj at Martinique. 15^; governor-general 
of Die French West Indies. 15S; accused of favouring trade 
with Dutch, 158; complains of W. I. Co.'a price of slaves, 169; 
letter to Colbert regarding supply of salt beef, I7S; receives 
instructions fruni W. I. Co. concerning trade with foreigners 
(1668), 184, IB8-I89; commanded by Colbert to enforce 
■trictly regulations against foreign traders, 186; receives 
letters from Colbert concerning same, 187, 18T-1B8, 190, 191; 
warns Colljert exclusion of foreigners will bring suffering to 
planters, 189; writes Collwrt of case of trade with foreigners, 
190-191; complains of de Cabaret's severity toward Dulch 
traders, 197, 198; writes sarcastic letter to Colbert concerning 
same, 198-199; promises to be severe with Dutch, 199; com- 
ments upon effect of de Cabaret's sojourn in W. I., 200; 
appealed to by Ogeron for aid at St. Domingo, *)2; receives 
letter of encouragement from Colbert, ^07; instructed to 
maintain patrol against foreign traders, 309; permits provi- 
sions to be brought from Martinique and rebuked by Colbert, 
respondence concerning trude with foreigners die- 
cussed. 2I0-91S; trades with Dutch at Curasao, 311-919; 
aceusation against discussed, 9I3-9IA; character, 915; dls- 
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likee private traders and faTOurs W. I. Co.'s monopolj, S9T; 
receives letters from Colbert concerning same, 339-3S9; com- 
plains of high prints demandeil by Freiieli traders, 938{ 
receives instructions regarding freedom of trade, 332; com- 
plains of varying policy, S39; writes of overproduction and 
depreciation of sugar, S6T; writes concerning establishment 
of reBneries, 3TS; receives instructions regarding same, ST3; 
writes in regard to slave trade, 3ST; commentfi upon impor- 
tance of salt t>eef, 313; instructed to encourage trade with 
Canada, 31T; opposes Colbert's poUcy of excluding Irish 
beef, 331-323; permits trade with English, 323. 

Bsrbadocs, trade of French with, 191; provisions imported into 
Martinique from, S09; indentured servants at, 383; trade with 
permitted by de Baas, 323. 

Bsyonne, duties imposed upon sugar at 2 

B^chameil, a stockholder of Company of Cayenne and of W. I. 
Cot 90; becomes director of latter ond specially charged by 
Colbert with management, 83j reports plans of company, 83- 
84; receives news concerning Dutch and West India trade, 
M; suggests plan to send supplies to West Indies, SS; writes 
of urgency In sending vessels, 103; plans to send 300 soldiers 
to Martinique, 109; appeals to Colbert for aid. 111; asks for 
convoys, 113; suggests closing Bubscripttons, 153; favours 
private traders, 1S3-154; explains company's failures and 
advocates reforms, 156, 

B^gon, intendant, writes joint memoir with St. Laurent concern- 
ing trade with foreigners 9 

Beinchk, Jacob, in command of Dutch squadron, attacks Marie 
Galanle, 246; attempts to win over colony at St. Domingo, 
246 and note 73; destroys French vessels at Petit Goave, 246. 

BcHefcjnd, \'illant de, make-s treaty for W. I. Co. on coast of 
Guinea » 

BeltinEani, writes memoir concerning W. I. trade, 244; letter con- 
cerning monopoly of tobacco, 354; sketch of official career, 
connection with W. I. Co. and trade, dishonesty, indictment 
of Jacques Savary against, death In Bastille, etc., 29B-299. 

Berruyer, a director of Company of the Isles of America 

Berthelot, a director of Connpany of Cayenne and of W. I. Co., 
68, TS. BO, B3. 

BHnac, de, governor-general, receives instructions regarding 
trade with foreigners at St. Christopher, 192, 218; arrives at 
Martinique, 218; proposes treaty with English at St. Christo- 
pher regarding trade, 318; ordered to exclude foreign trad- 
ers, 319; issues ordinance In regard to same, 319-330; writes 
Colbert concerning, 223; at St. Domingo, 95S; estimates num- 
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ber of sUves Imported, SOO; encouToges trade witb Cwiada, 
SIT-SIS; instructed to admit Irish salt beef, 335. 
Bibaud, a director In Company of Cayenne and W. I. Co., 6S, TT, 
83; writes Colbert in regard to state of latter compan]', T7-T8, 

Btrisseret, de, instructed by Houel to purchase Guadeloupe 49 

Bcmaire, proposal to establish trade In live stock with SS 

Bouchardeau, Sir, assists in organiiation ot Company of Cayenne.. M 
Bordeaux, development of trade with West Indies, 16S0-1683, 336- 
938; exports to West Indies, imports from, 938; admiralt]' 
records of, 336-33T and bibliography; tonnage and log of 
vessels engaging in W. 1. trade, 237-338; sugar refineries at, 
239; trade with West Indies interrupted by Dutch war, 2M- 
845; duties imposed upon sugar at, S6T; importance of W. I. 
trade in eighteenth century, 238-939. 
Boston, a ketch from trades at Martinique, 210; trade with pro- 
posed by colonial refiners, 391; character of settlers accord- 
ing to French, 222. 

Bouchet, a director of W. I. Co 88 

Boutet, Claude, granted monopoly of tobacco in France 995 

Bounties, offered on French salt beef, 209, 320; on slaves, 386. 

Bour^ du, sent to coast of Guinea by W. I. Co 165-168 

Brandy, article of export from Bordeaux, 338; from La Rochelle, 
940; Nantes, 241; made from sugar-cane and exported from 
West Indies to Canada, 318. 
Bratil, cassonades imported into Provence from, 963; duties on, 
966. 

Breda, treaty of 149 

Brunei, a director of W. I. Co., correspondence with Colbert, 173, 
174, 17S; buys salt beef and live stock for W. 1. trade, 175, 
319-390. 

Buc, du, clerk of W. I. Co., encounters rebellion at Martinique 93 

Buccaneers, on northern coast of St. Domingo 903 

Butter, Irish, article of export from Nantes 341 

Cacao, cultivation of at St. Domingo instead of tobacco 858 

I Cadis, vessel from Nantes calls at on way to Martinique 91t 

' C^utac, in command of a fleet to protect French at St Christo- 
pher, 19; forces English to respect treaty, but leaves colony 
at mercy of Spaniards, 19. 

Calle, de la, chief agent of W. I. Co. at Martinique 133, 1ST 

Canada, occupied by W. I. Co., 118; trade of company with, 119, 
116; assets of company in, 146; efforts to establish trade 
between West Indies and, 390, 331; cultivation of tobacco 
forbidden in, 3S3; Colbert attempts to find aupply of lumber 
in, 339; explanation of f^ure of trade, 318, 319. 
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Canom-tlle, district of Martinique, scene of rebelliim 106 

Cape Verde Islands, trade of W. I. Co. with 86, US, 131, 1«, 1*9 

CaribB, ColWrt urges incitement <tf against the Dutch, 198j slave 

trade with, 303. 
Caroiof, makes contract with W. I. Co. for slave trade, IIT, 985; 

tenns of contract and privileges, llBj sent to Guinea by W. I. 

Cot IfiS; establishes trade relations with king of Ardres, 167; 

arriTes at Guadeloupe with cargo of slaves. Hi. 
Cartier, Sieur, general agent of W. 1. Co, In islands, 156; proves 

corrupt, 157; accepts bribes from Dulcb traders, 157, 31d, 



Caaepilote, district of Martinique, scene of rebellion 104 

Cassonades, >*» Sugar. 

Cassava, planted at Cayenne, 05; cultivation of abandoned at 
Martinique, 261; bread made from as food, 310, 311, 3li. 

Casse, du, appointed governor of Senega], captures Arguin from 
Dutch, occupies Gorfc, quells rebellion on coast, 989; services 
to Company of Senegal, 292; in charge of company's affairs 
at Martinique, 303. 

Cayenne, French settEcnient at, 2; population of in 1660 and 1664, 
6S, 67; first expedition of Company of Cayenne to, 77; trade 
of W. 1. Co. with, 86, 112, 131, U7, 1*8, 177; captured by 
Engbsh, 142; governor ordered to enforce regulations against 
foreign traders, 185; trade with Bordeaux, 93T; recaptured 
by French, 947; slave trade at, 30*. 

C^rillac, de, proprietor of Grenada, 44; cedes it to W. !. Co., 73, 
74, note 8. 

Champigny, cedes possessions to W. I. Co. 73 

Chambrf, de, general agent of W. I. Co., writes of first fleet, 
85-86; sails for West Indies, 86; at Martinique. 89; Guade- 
loupe, 90j St. Christopher, 91; wriles of scarcity of provisions 
at Guadeloupe, 99; opinion regarding rebeUions at Martin- 
ique, 107; superintends removal of English from St. Christo- 
pher, 197; assists In regulating trade at Martinique, 138; 
recalled, 156. 
Chemin-Dupont^s, statements regarding Vi. 1. Co. refuted, 75, 
119; quoted, 292; estimates number of slaves imported by 
Company of Senegal, 396; same discussed, 997-998. 
Clodor^, de, governor of Martinique, sails for West Indies, 86; 
inauguration, 8T; puts down rebellion, 82-93; character, 93; 
commended by Colbert and company, 94; pacifies spirit of 
rettrllion, 101-109; grows slnnned, 102; crushes rebellion at 
Martinique, 104-106; prepares for war with English, 134; 
quells another rebellion in Martinique, 132-135; aids in regu- 
lating trode, 138; A^U at Antigua, 139; dispute with de 
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La Barre, 140; commands at St. Pierre, 141; returns to 
France, 15S. 
Colbert, on condition of French commerce, 3; plans inquest of 
I6M, 3; estimates number of vessels in merchant marine of 
France and other countries, 9-3; official career and activity 
sketcbed, T-6; decides to organiae East and West India Com- 
panies, 9; attitude toward same, 10; authorises many com- 
mercial companies, 13; attitude toward, 13-13; problem tn 
West Indies, 50-51; alarmed over affairs at Martinique, 58; 
sends de Tracy to reclaim West Indies for crown, 58-59; 
commends de Tracy for conduct, 61 ; approves plan to organ- 
lie Company of Cayenne, 63, 66; plans W. I. Co., 68; letter 
to German princes concerning company, 71, note 5; appealed 
to by W. I. Co., T8; forces subscriptions to both companies, 
T9; appeals to king to support both, TS; subscrilies personally 
to W. I. Co., 81; task assigned company, 83; frames legisla- 
tion to exclude Dutch traders, 83; provides small source for 
company, 98; authoriies company to borrow, 96; opens royal 
treasury, lOS-103; partially successful in excluding Dutch, 
109; subscribes liberally to W. !. Co., 109-110; receives mem- 
oir concerning company, 116-117; plan of uniting East and 
West India Companies, 133; neglects W. I. Co, during war, 
144-143; makes partial provision of funds, 145; sutracHbes 
funds, 147; opposes continuance of Dutch trade in islands, 
150; also restoration of proprietary rule, 150; attitude to- 
ward W. I. Co. at close of English war defined and discussed, 
151-154; has company declare first dividend, IS6; instruclions 
to de Baas, 156; correspondence with P£1issier, 159; instruc- 
Uons to same defining duty of W. I. Co., 159-161; policy of 
complete freedom of trade to all French traders, 160; advises 
encouragement of early marriages, 160; urges reduction of 
amount of sugar produced in islands, 161; instructs Pilissler 
to favour private traders, and exclude foreign traders, 161 ; 
correspondence with Pdissier, 161; urges colonies to engage 
In commerce, 163; orders cen.sus made, protects private trad- 
ers, considers means of perfecting manufacture of tobacco 
and sugar, orders price of slaves lowered, 163; appreciates 
private traders, restricts W. I. Co.'s commerce, reasons for 
same, 163; decides to abandon company, 164, ITS, 176; plans 
slave trade with Spaniards, 171; attempts to exclude Irish 
salt beef from W. I. trade and correspondence with Brunet, 
173-175; orders de Tracy to exclude Dutdi traders, 193; 
refuses to compromise, IM; forbids W. I. Co. to grant pass- 
ports to foreigners, 183; reserves right of granting passports, 
184; commands all governors to enforce regulations agidnst 
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foreign tradere, 195-1S6; correspondence with Ac Baas on 
Batne, 18«, 18S, 189, 191-19S, 197-198, 314-315; emnniands W. 
I. Co. to supply slaves and live stock, 190; plans trade with 
Spanish Main at Grenada, 193; exceptions regarding roreign 
trade, 193-193; meaning of system of excluding foreigners, 
193; explains why trade with Spaniards should be prohibited, 
193; decides to maintain patrol in islands, 19.S; urges drastic 
pleasures against Dutch and explains, 198; replies to ohjec- 
tions of English, 199-900; protests against conduct of Dutch 
traders at St, Domingo, 203; orders de Gabaret to queL 
rebellion and destroy Dutch vessels at St. Domingo, 303; 
commends Ogeron, 905; successful in flght against Dutch, 906- 
907; refuses special privileges to colonial ships, SOB; falls in 
attempts to exclude Irish beef frrai islands, 306-310; rebukes 
de Baas for trade with English, SIO; rebukes du Lion for 
insubordination and conduct, 313-S14; censures de Baas, 314; 
unable to prevent trade with English at St. Christopher, 919; 
refuses to honour claims of Dutch and rebukes Fatoulet for 
failure to enforce regulations, 319; rejects proposal of trade 
with New England, 393 ; results of flght against foreign trad- 
ers, 393-i34; policy regarding freedom of trade defined and 
discussed, 395-336; forces reduction of taxes levied on private 
traders, 335-93fl; grants passports to private traders, 936; 
protects their freedom and removes restrictions of trade, 938; 
writes de Baas concerning same, 938-939; attitude toward 
monopolies defined and discussed, 999 ff.; Icey to understand- 
ing colonial policy, 33S-936; rise of private trader. 336; re- 
sults of work at Bordeaux, La Rochelle and Nantes, 939 ft.; 
tariff of 1664, 951; legislation regarding tobacco, results, 
3SI ff.; builds up sugar refining industry In Prance, 363-983; 
aids enterprise personally, 369; high duties on foreign refined 
sugar, 363-366; writes concerning same, 966; offers drawback 
on Frencli refined sugar, S63j wishes destruction of Dutch 
refiners, 369; attitude toward limiting production of sugar 
defined, 969-969; toward re-exportation of raw sugar, 369- 
971; policy toward colonial refiners, 973 ff.; results of, 379- 
990; encourages importation of indentured servants, 383; 
plans for slave trade, 396; creates monopoly for same, 388; 
protects Company of Senegal, 995; attitude toward reorgani- 
sation of company, recruits stockholders, 301; results of 
policy regarding slave-trade, 306-309; efforts to build up 
trade between Canada and West Indies, 3I5-31T; failure 
explained, 319; flght against Irish salt beef, 319-330; failure 
and refusal to renew flght, 333-335; efforts to supply live 
stock and lumber from Canada futile, 339; removes restraints 
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on trade, 330; principles underlfin^ colonial policy, 339; 
eriticisni of, 333-339; general results, 338-339. 

Colbert de Termn, intendant at Brouagc, and Company of the 
North, 13; becomes stoekholder in Company of Cayenne and 
W. I. Co.. 80; warns Colbert of de La Barre's character, 
129; receives letter from Colbert, 39S. 

Commerce, state of in France, 1-6; Colbert's poliry regarding, 
7 ff.; attempts to establish with West Indies, 36-40; stale of, 
46-50; furtlier plans to establish with West Indies, 53, 5S; 
slate of, 110-111, 113, 113, US, 156, 15T; W. I. Co. attempts 
to establish with Guinea, 165-173; regxilations ([overning, IBS( 
with West Indies traced statisticaUy, 236 ff.; state of, 214- 
917; between Canada and West Indies encouraged, 319. 

Companies, Commercial, Colbert's attitude toward, 19 ff„ 933. 8m 
alio Company of Cayenne, Company of the Isles of America, 
Company of the Levant, Company of the North, Company of 
the Pyrenees, Company of Senegal, West India Company. 

Company of Cayenne, plan of organization approved by Colbert, 
62; chief object, 63; stockholders, 66; letters- patent and first 
expedition to Cayenne, 66; makes treaty with Dutch, 67; 
serves as basis for W. I. Co.. 75-77, 83. 

Company of Guinea, organiiation and privileges 30B 

Company of the Isles of America, organisation, letters-patent 
and work, 33-94; promotes cultivation of sugar-cane, 31-35; 
attempts to build up trade and results, 36-40; failure and 
causes, 10-13; sells islands to proprietors, 49. 

Comi'any of the I.evanl, organiiation 13-13 

Company of the North, established by Colbert, 12; authoriied to 
charter vessels from W. 1. Co., 176. 

Company of the Pyrenees, oi^aniied by Colbert 12-13 

Company of St. Christopher, organized, IS; letters- patent, 16) 
sends vessels to St. Christopher, 16-17; appeals to Ririielieu 
for protection against Dutch traders, 9!; failure, S3. 

Company of Senegal, buys W. I. Co.'s posses.'ilons in Senegal, 
ITS; equips vessels at Dieppe, 943-244; urged to establish 
sugar refinery at Martinique, 975; history, 988-998; trade 
in Africa, 289; appoints du Casse governor, 289; makes con- 
quests, 290; contracts to furnish sla'ves to West Indies, 291; 
character, personnel and capital, 992; enlarged, MS; terms 
of contract, 993; activity, 993-294; losses and misfortunes, 
394.995; unsuccessful efforts to prevent bankruptcy, 295; 
supposed bounties paid to, 996; number of slaves carried to 
West Indies, 396-301; reorganisation, 301; capital and privi- 
leges. 309; establishes agents, 303; number of slaves imjmrted 
into West Indies, 304-308; failure to satisfy conlract and 
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reasons, 304-305, 307j debts owed to, 305; monopoly partly 
revoked, 308-309. 

Contraband trade, »te Foreign trade. 

Cotton, cultivation ordered in islands, 30; cultivated at Cayenne, 
65; imported at Bordeaux from West Indies, also at Nantes, 
938, 34S; cultivated instead of tobacco, £58; proves less prof- 
itable than .sugar-caiie, 261; cultivation encouraged by Col- 
bert, aa9. 

Curasao, proposal to estal)li5h trade in live stock with, bd; sends 
oxen and horses to West Indies, 189, 396, 3^7; slave trade 
with Spanish Main, 199-193; with French, 285-886; exporta- 
tion of live stock forbidden, 3i2T. 

Currency, tobacco serves as 350 

Cussy, dc, suci'eeds de Fousn^ay, as governor of St. Domingo . , .857 

Dalibert, a director in W, I. Co 63 

Darriet, a merchant of Bordeaux, engaged in W. I. trade 338^39 

Dartiagne, convicted of illicit trade 190 

Dclb^ Sieur, records expedition to Guinea and facts concerning 

slave trade 16S, 169 

Deairade, becomes a proprietary, 43; ceded to W. 1. Co., 73. 
Dieppe, trade with West Indies, 836, 343-943; Company of Sene- 
gal equips vessels at, 343-344; trade in indentured servants, 
381. 
Domiant iFOreidttU, revenue farm, 178; attempts to exclude for- 
eign traders, 9IS-816; plan to unite with Company of Senegal, 
301. 

Drawbacks, on sugar refined in France 964-385 

Dunkerque, trade with West IndieJi 157 

Dupa.4, Sieur, jud^ at St. Christopher, orders confiscation of 

foreign merchandise 316 

Dutch, as carriers and traders in France, 3; success In trade with 
East Indies, Baltic, West Indies, etc., 9; begin trade at St. 
Christopher, 20-33; sen-ice as traders, SI; trade with French 
colonies hccomcs regular, 39-33, 29; importance, 39-40; settle 
St, Martin conjointly with Frendi. 43; control trade with 
French islands, 45-SO; explanation of superiority a,* Iraders, 
48-50; yield Cayenne to French, 67; barred from French 
islands by Colbert, 83; attempt to embarrass W. I. Co., 84- 
85; furnish capital tor sugar mills at Guadeloupe. 91-92; sell 
vessels to W. I. Co., 94; cry of Vive let Hollandaigt raised 
at Martinique, 101; suspend trade with French colonies, 108; 
trade with W. I. Co., 113; aid Guadeloupe, 125; permitted to 
trade in West Indies, 138, 150; aid French in war. 140; 
opposed by Colbert, 150, 153; bribe officials in order to trade, 
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13T; sell slaves to French, 168, 1T2; trade in Guinea, 166- 
168; attempt to prevent W. I. Co. from trading with king of 
Ardres, 168j slave trade with Spaniards, ITl; Colbert renews 
flght against, ISSff.; carry on illicit trade, 184; St. Bustatiiu 
specially watched by Colbert, 188-187; continue to import 
slaves and live stock, 1S8; prohibited from doing so, 189- 
190; contraband trade at St. Eustatius, 191 ; trade with Span- 
ish Main, 192-193; Colbert's long flght against, 195-224; 
Instructions to de Gabaret, 196; captured by French patrol, 
196-197; Colbert plans to drive from West Indies, 198, 199- 
800; stir up rebellion at St. Domingo, 201 ff.; affected by de 
Cabaret's sojourn in West Indies, 906-807; de Baas trades 
with Curasao, 311-313; trade with French islands, 313-81S, 
317, 318-319; driven out, 833; obtain raw sugar at St. Malo 
and Nantes, 240; prey upon French commerce, 244; war, 
344-848, 868; attack French West Indies, 946-247; emigrate 
from Brazil to Guadeloupe and cultivate sugar-cane, 360; 
import slaves into French islands, 283-286; surrender Gorie 
and Arguin to French, S8S-8B9. 
East India Company, organized, 8; importance, 9-11; subscrip- 
tions, 79; enjoys monopoly, 231. 

Embargo, laid in ports of France 3*S 

English, manufacturers of woollens, 1; driven from Tortuga by 
French, 39; trade with French at St. Christopher, 91; capture 
vessels of W. I. Co., 108, 110-111 ; war declared, 124; defeated 
at St. Christopher, 186-187; blockade St. Christopher, 139; 
fleet arrives in West Indies, 139; attacked by French at 
Antigua, 139; attacked by de La Barre's fleet, 140; attack 
St Pierre, 140-149; obtain control of sea and capture Cay- 
enne, 148; contraband trade, 157; on coast of Guinea, 1S6, 
168; smuggling at Xevis, 191; protest against French regu- 
lations, 199; permitted to sell cargoes at Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, 309; trade with, 315, 217, 218; reject treaty 
offered by French at St. Christopher, 219. 

Eon, Jean, quoted 1,3, a-T 

Esnambuc, Pierre d', sets sail for West Indies, 14; decides to 
found colony at St. Christopher, 15; returns to France and 
obtains permission, 16; founds colony, 17; seeks aid in 
France, 18; fights valiantly against Spaniards, 19-80; flees, 
but returns, 30; decides to abandon colony, but aided by 
Dutch and remains, 31; makes settlement at Martinique, 27; 
death, 40. 

Estrades, Count d', writes Colbert of state of Martinique 56-S7 

Eatrtes, Count d', vice-admiral in command of squadron in West 
Indies, 195, 880, 34T; recaptures Cayenne and takes Tobago, 
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SiT; plaoB to attack Cutbcso, but .shipwrecked, 34T; captures 
Garie, IBS, 393. 

Fenaiem ginfrauj! dei atdei, subsi^rlbe to W. I. Co., SI ; make 
loan to same, 99, 145. 

Filibusters, on northern coast of St. Domingo 309 

Flour, article of export from French ports to West Indies, 939, 
310, 343, 311-313. 

Food-Stuffs, scarcity in West Indies, 4B; efforts to provide supply, 
116; increasing demands for, 224; scarcity at Martinique, 
361 ; food of planters, 310; supply at first obtained in islands, 
310; legislation concerning, 310-335; cargo sent from Canada, 
315; eiTorts to obtain regular supply in Cuiada. 31S-319. 

Foreign Commerce, prohibited at St. Christopher without pass- 
port, 33-33; forbidden by Company of Isles of America, 37; 
prevalent in French West Indies, 39-40; under proprietary 
rule, 40; at St. Christopher, 91; ordered stopped by Colbert, 
163; regulations, 182-194; arrft of June 13, 1669, 1B4-1B5; 
instructions to governors, lS.?-18fi; royal ordinance, June 10, 
1670, 16T-189; Colbert insists on enforcement, 188-190; de 
Baas protests, 189; case at Martinique, 190; permitted In two 
cases, 199-193; with Porto Rico forbidden, 193; patrol main- 
tained in French islands, 195; Dutch vessels seiied, 196-197; 
English protest against regulations and receive explanations 
from Colbert, 199-300; de Cabaret's mission and results, 195- 
200, 206; rebellion at St. Domingo, 305-800; not eliminated, 
SOT; patrol maintained, 206; ordinance of July, leTl, govern- 
ing colonial ships, S08t with English, 300-310; in poultry and 
live stock, 311; de Baas' correspondence, 310-315; cases, 
311-214; French traders complain of competition, 214; cor- 
ruption of officials, 213-915; regulations of 16TT, 315-216; 
difficulties of enforeement at St. Christopher, 316-91B; Col- 
bert's instructions, 319; ordinance of October 11, 1680, 
against, 219-230; squftdron on patrol duly, 230; Colbert 
refuses to permit trade with New England, 331-333; results, 
923-224; Dutch furnish slaves to French, 383-280; Colbert 
interferes, 286-287; cases. 393, 326. 

PorniDnt, de, discusses W. 1. trade. 63; and W. I. Co., 1T6; trades 
in West Indies, 343. 

Fouquet, Nicolas, and colonial affairs 23, SI 

Francois, Francois, director Company of Senegal . .388, 291, 296. 997 
Freedom of trade, Colbert's policy, 295-236; deHned, K9; results 

attained, 348; Colbert's definition, 311. 
French, and manufacture of woollens, 1; and shipping, 9; fail 
to meet Dutch competition, 49; fight English at Martinique, 
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Cabaret, dc, in rummand of three vessels on patrol in West 
Indies, 195; importance ot mission, t96i Colbert's ingtruc- 
Uons, 196( captures Dutch vessrLs, 1S6-19S, 200; effect of 
work, 300; sent to quell rebellion at St. Domingo, 302-SOS; 
explains causes of rebellion, 305-306 j results attained, 300. 

Oazetle, as source of information 95, note 96 

Ginger, cultivated in West Indies. 211; imported at Bordeaux and 
Nantes, 838. 343; cultivated at Martinique, 9G1; Colbert en- 
couragvs cultivation, 369. 

Gor6e, captured from Dutch by French, 388; occupied by du 
Casse, 389. 

Grenada, possession of du Parquet, 13; sold to de C^riltac, U; 
ceded to W. I. Co., Tl, BO; Colbert plans contraband trade 
with Spanish Main, 193; trade w1l± Dutch, 19S, 19T. 

Guadeloupe, settled by French, 35; early history, 95-97; cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane, 3*-35; revenue from, 43; estimated value 
of production, 43; becomes proprietary, 43; partially ceded 
to W. I. Co., T3; W. I. Co. inaugurated, »0; state of In 1GG5, 
99; arrival of cargo of slaves, 173; trade with foreigners, 190, 
309; scarcity of meat, 209, 333; trade, 237-338; tobacco 
staple product, 350; cstabtishment of sugar refineries, 979- 
S74; slaves imported by Dutch, 984, 986; W. I. Co. sends 
cargo of slaves, 987; debts owed Company of Senegal, 30fi; 
supply of live stock, 337; population, 33G. 

Guinea, trade with, 113, 116, 117-118, 14B, 164, 331, 98S; W. I. Co. 
attempts to organize slave trade, 986; description of trade, 
286 fr.; trade freed from restralntss 203. 

Herman, Sir John, commands English fleet in attack upon Mar- 
tinique 140-141 

Havre, trade with West Indies, 336, 949-343; trade in indentured 
servants, 981. 

Hides, im]>orted at Bordeaux from St. Domingo 938 

Holland, lee Dutch. Foreign trade, etc. 

Honfleur, trade in indentured sen'anls, 39; trade with West 
Indiea, 343-343. 

Houel, Charles, takes charge of plans io cultivate Bugar-cane at 
Guadeloupe. 33-34; governor of Guadeloupe, 34; raises sugar, 
cane, 36; selfish administration, 43; becomes joint proprietor 
of Guadeloupe, 43; sent to France to answer for conduct, 63; 
refuses to cede possessions to W. I. Co., T3-T4. 
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lie de m, entrepot for trade in Irish beet 1T4, 330 

Indentured servants, numbers sent from Normandy and Brittany, 
99, B81; early Importance, 45-46; form of contract, 281; 
prices, 981 ; devices to seduce. 381 ; Colbert attempta to arrest 
deereHKe, fl82-S83; reasons for failure, 283. 

Indigo, cultivation encouraged, 31; cultivated at Cayenne, 65j 
rate of transportation, 103-104; cultivation forced by low 
price of sugar, 211 1 imported at Bordeaux and Nantes, 338, 
343; slight importance as colonial coniiiiodity, S49i culti- 
vated instead of tobacco at St. Domingo, £58i Colbert 
encourages production, S61. 

Ireland, supplies salt beef to French West Indies, ITS. 308, 241, 
313; Eiipplie'i live stock, 189; Colbert attempta to interrupt 
trade with, 209-210. 3L9-330; Frendi and Dutch traders 
maintain pastures in, 313; trade with Nantes and La Ko- 
chclle, 313-314, SBS; suffering in West Indies from interruption 
of trade with, 399; Colbert restores trade with, 323; Colbert 
refuses Patoulet's suggestion to prohibit trade with. 334. 

Jacquier, director of W. I. Co 83 

Jamaica, smuggling trade with S06 

Janon, consul at Middleburg, employed by W. I. Co 94, 113 

Jansen, Drik, arrested at Grenada for Illicit trade, 19G; released, 

197. 
Jews, at Cayenne 65 

Knights of Malta, proprietors at St. Christopher 43 

Lb Barre, de, tee Le Febure. 

Labot, quoted and refuted 30£-30fi 

Lagny. de. relation to Compnny of North 13 

La liochelle, trade with West Indies. 38, 23S, 239-241; Colbert 
favours traders of, 940; tonnage of vessels engaged in West 
India trade, 940; merehnnts cotnplaln of tobacco monopoly, 
958; trade In indentured servants. 381; entrepot for Irish 
beef. 313. 
ha Sabliire, de, stockholder in Company of Cayenne and W. I. 
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Laubitre, de, lieutenant-governor of Martinique 93, 105, 136 

1* Febure de Iji Barre, and colony at Cayenne, flO-64; plans com- 
mercial conquest of French West Indies. 64; statement re- 
garding capital of Company of Cayenne, 76-77; explains 
employment of inexperienced clerks, 87-88; advises de Clo- 
dori concerning rebellions, 107; urges W. I. Co. to send 
strong fleet to islands, 199; put in command, 199; character 
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&nd conduct, 13B-130; arrives at Martinique, 137; aids in 
regulating commerce, 13B; attacics Antigua, 139; captur 
Montserrat, ISS; withdraws to St. Christoplier, 1 
de Clodorg of disobedleDce, 140; accused of cowardice, 1*0; 
returns to Martinique and ll^ts with English, IM. 

Lfogaue, rebellion at 203 

Levasseur, leads colony to settle Tortuga and becomes governor, 
39; character of administration, 41. 

Lion, du, placed In eominund of Guadeloupe, 6S; made governor 
by W. I. Co., BO; complains of scarcity of supplies and ves- 
sels, 99-100; fights English at Antigua, 139; charges corrup- 
tion in trade, 15T; complains of high prices charged by P£lis- 
sier, 163; accuses de Baas of corruption, S13-313; character, 
313-314; plans establishment of sugar refinery at Guade- 
loupe, 373; asks permission for -cargo of live stock to be 
brought from Holland to Guadeloupe, ^7. 

Live stock, furnished by Dutch, 157; price at Martinique, 1S3; 
trade of W. 1. Co., 164, 175; supplied by foreign traders. 194, 
188; ordinance of December SO, 1670, 190-338; raised in 
French islands, fill; Colbert rejects proposal to obtain sup- 
ply at Boston, 991-9^; increasing demand, 334, 3Jfl; raised at 
St. Domingo, 958; regulations, 336-3S9; imported from 
Curasao, 336, 327; prii-e, 3^6; exportation forbidden at 
Curasao, 387; imported from Porto Rico, 328; inadequate 
supply in France, 399; price, 338. 

Lutntier, need of supply In West Indies, 330; partially obtained 
in France, 330. 

Madeira Islands, trade with 130, 146 

Manufactures, principal articles of, imjiortcd into West Indies, 

330; regulations governing exportation to islands, 330-331. 
Marie fialantc, becomes proprietary, 43-44; ceded to W, I. Co^ 
73, 90; attacked by Dutch, 346; slaves imported from 
Curasao, 386, 387. 

Marseilles, establishment of sugar reBnery at 963 

Martinique, settled by French, 97; early history, 97-99; planters 
ordered to raise cotton, 30; cultivation of sugar-cane, St-33, 
35; becomes a proprietary colony, 43; Importation of slaves, 
45; corrupt administration, 57; arrival of W. I. Co.'s fleet, 86- 
87; discontent with the company, 89; official inauguration of 
W. I. Co., 99-90; rebellion, 99-106; cnu-ses and signiflcance, 
105-108; another rebellion, 133-135; supplies arrive, 135, 136; 
petition of planters regarding trade, 137-138; attacked by 
English, 140-141; de Baas becomes governor, 1S9; price of 
slaves, 169; arrival of cargoes of slaves, lTO-171; cases of 
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gmuggling. 190; de Cabaret maintains pg,trol, lEK; prarisjont 
Imported from Engli&h. 90B, 310; scardty of salt beef, 910; 
trade with Bordeaux, 33T-33B; attacked by Reuyter, 345. 
low price of sugar, SiS; tobacco Hrst staple product, 3S0: 
cultivation of sugar-cane becomes chief industry, 960; sugar 
reflnerieii established, 373-3T5; number of slaves Imported, 
1654, 9S4; Dutch import slaves, 38S( lack of slaves, 300, 30fl; 
scarcity of salt beef, 3M-333. 

Matharel, stockholder In Company of Cayenne and W. 1. Co., 
80, 83, 65. 

Menjot, stockholder in Company of Cayenne and W. I. Co^ . .BO, 1 

Molasses, exportation to France unprofitable, 920; estimated 
value, S30; price, 391; proposal to market in New England, 
399. 

Monopoly, granted to W. I. Co., 70; Colbert's attitude toward 
principal of monopoly, 939 ff.; of sale of tobacco fHrraed 
out, 959, 255; granted to Company of Senegal, 989, 993; prob- 
ably granted to Oudielte, 990; granted for slave trade, 30i^; 
of slave trade grunted conjointly to Company of Senegal 
and Company of Guinea, 306. 

Montserrat, captured by La Barre, 139; Dutch trade with, 30T. 

Muscovado, see Sugar. 



Nacquart, Sir, proposes to establish company for trade with 

West Indies 5S 

Nantes, trade with West Indies, 36, 219, 936, 941-943; exports to 
West Indies, 941; Imports from West Indies, 341; develop- 
ment of trade, 243; enport colonial raw sugar to Holland, 
which angers Colhiert, 940-341; privileges of trade withdrawn 
and restored, 341; import duties upon colonial sugar, 313; 
trade with Ireland, 313; ships salt beef to West Indies. 331 
and notes 43 and 43, 33.5. 

Nevis, flght with French, 139-140; smuggling trade with French, 
191; trade with Dutch, 207; trade with St. Christopher, 217. 

New England, trade with, 191. 310; proposal to trade with, 934. 

Nymwegen, treaty of 319. 949, 399 

Ogeron, governor of St. Dotningo, vainly tries to assert W. I, 
Co.'s authority, 91 ; encounters revolt, 301-905 ; explains causes 
of rebellion and suggests remedies, 305-906; appeals to Col- 
bert for aid, 345; proposes establishment of colony in Florida, 
303; leads freebooters to eulUvate soil, 351. 

Olive, de r, makes settlement at Guadeloupe 95-97 

Olive oil, exported from Nantes to West Indies 941 
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Oratigc, Guillaume d", sent to explore Guadeloupe, Martinique 

nnd Dominica 35 

Otterinck, governor of Curasao, corresponds with de Baas 319 

Oudiette, Jean, fanner at Domaine d'Occid»nt £90, SSI 

Parquet, du, shows courage in fighting Spaniards, 19; In com- 
mand at Martinique, 2Tj character and administration, iS, *1 ; 
hecoincs jiroprietor of Martinique, St. Lucin and Grenada, 
43. 

Passports, W. I. Co. forbidden to issue to foreign traders, arrtl 
September 10, 1668, 1S3; liing reserves right to issue, 181- 
1S5; regulations concerning, 1S5, ^6, 2^, 3S8. 

Patoulet, intendant, receives special instructions to prohibit for- 
eign trade, 319j rebuked by Colbert for violating instruc- 
tions, 219; approves plan to establish trade with New Eng- 
land, 331-322; writes concerning tobacco industry, 3S4j ex- 
plains low price of sugar, 272; plays Important rfile in build- 
ing up sugar refineries, 274; personally interested in refinery, 
3T5; trades with merchant of La Rochelle, 2T5, 325; states 
advantages of refining industry in. West Indie.s 277; protests 
against favouritism for home refiners, 379; estimates number 
of slaves needed at Martinique, 3416; suggests raising of live 
stoclt in islands, 334. 

Pflissier, director of W. I. Co. sent to West Indies, 1S2; charged 
with duties of intendant, 1S8-159 ; receives full instructions, 
1A9-IS1; spends two years in islands, 161; correspondence 
with Colbert, 161-163; writes memoir concerning West India 
trade, 163; arouses complaints, 172, 175; receives further 
instructions from Colbert, 189-190, 192; plan for trade with 
Canada, 317. 

Plessis, du, settles Guadeloupe conjointly with de I'Ollvc 95-36 

Pitee d'lade, defined, 297 and nole 70. 

Poiney, de, govemoT^general sends eiipedition to take Tnrtuga, 
93-39; tnakes agreement with English to limit production of 
tobacco and issues ordinance, 30, 3S0; cultivates sugar-cane, 
38, 360; trades with Dutch and attempts to monopolise trade, 
39; character, 40; refuses to obey company and heads rebel- 
lion, 41 ; victorious, 41 ; sends colony to SI. Martin. 43; orders 
attack on Spaniards and occupation of St. Croix, 43-44; large 
slave owner, tS, 284. 

Population, «(•« Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Christopher, etc., etc. 

Porto Rico, trade with 193, 328 

Pouan^ay, de, governor of St. Dominp>, writes regarding tobacco 
industry. 254, 257, 256; complains of lack of slaves, 300; 
succeeded by de Cussy, 957. 
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Private traders, permitted to trade by Company of 1 

America with conditions, 39-40; number in West Indies in 
leeS, 153; Colbert's attitude toward, 153; passports granted 
freely to, 15*; attitude of W, I. Co. toward, 151; Colbert 
issues instpuctions (or protection of, 160-163; share monopoly 
of slave trade, 173, 287; inereose, 175. 17fl, 180; favoured by 
Colbert, 3^5-226; entire W. I. trade entrusted to, 335; insolent 
aeeordtng to de Baas. 396-S37; defended by Colliert, 93T; 
regulations favouring, 228-299; Colbert defines policy toward, 
229; rapid rise of, 236; Ulstribulioii in srvers! ports of 
France, 236 ff.; little interest in slave trade, 387, 3S8; ex- 
cluded from trade with Africa, 393. 



Rambouillel, de, stockholder in Company of Cayen 



ind W. I. 



Co. 



Refineries, sugar, numlwr increases in France, 307; established at 
Bordeaux, 339; at Rouen. 343; Colbert urges increase of, 262- 
363; Colbert furnishes part of capital, 282; numlwr in France 
in 1S83, 263, note 11; proportion of raw sugar required, 261; 
enjoy monopoly of colonial sugar, 271; Colt>ert encourages 
eslBblishment in West Indies, 273-375; first established, 273; 
rOle played by Paloulet, 274-375; results, 278; advantages of 
refining sugar In West Indies shown, 378; in West Indies sub- 
jected to increased import duty, 3T8; new establishments for- 
bidden in West Indies, 379-379; in France favoured, 279; ex- 
port refined sugar, 2»0. 

Reuyter, attacks Martinique 2 

Richelieu, aids organization of Company of St. Christopher, 15; 
sends protection to colony, 18; subscribes to Company of 
Isles of America, 33. 

Roissey, Urbain de, sets forth with d'Esnambuc to found colony, 
14-16; joint command at St. Christopher, IT; joins de Razilly 
for expedition in Irish Sea, IS; cowardice and imprisonment 
in BastiUe, 19. 

Roucou, cultivation encouraged, 30; at Cayenne, 6S; cultivated at 
Martinique before 1660, 261; imported at Bordeaux, 339; 
never important, 249. 

Rouen, trade with West Indies, 236, 2*2-243; two r.-finerles, 362; 
special tax on sugar, 265, 267; special drawback on refined 
sugar, 265. 

Rum, no marltel in France, 230; proposals lo market in New 
England, 331-922. 
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St Christopher, setUed by French, 14; early hiBtory, lB-33; 
cultivation of tobacco, 30) cultivation of sugar-cane begun, 
95-SOi becomes possession of Knights of Malta, 43; slaves, 
W; trade with Dutch, 48; ceded to W. I. Co., 90; opposition 
to company, 91 ; French defeat English and gain whole island, 
120-18T; state, ISSj blockaded by English, 139; harvest dam- 
aged by storm, 143; illicit trade, 1S&, 196; trade with English 
permitted under conditions, 192j Dutch vessels captured, 19T; 
attempts to prevent enforcement of regulationa, S15-31G ; regu- 
lations, 217-918; trade with Bordeaux, 337-338; quality of 
tobacco, 350; excellent sugar, 380; slaves imported by Dutch, 
SS3( price of slaves, 9S4; debts owed Company of Senegal, 
306; population, 1671, 16B3, 336. 
St Croix, Spaniards driven from and occupied by French, 44; 

ceded to W. I. Co., »0; scarcity of food-stuffs, 323. 
St. Domingo, early French settlement, 39; granted to W. I. Co., 
90; opposition of colony, 91; trade with foreigners, IBS; re- 
volt against W. I. Co., 301-305; causes, 305-306; de Gabaret 
attempts to quell rebellion, £03-305; trade with Bordeaux, 
23T-S38; Dutch attempt to win colony, 247; tobacco staple 
product, 350-251 ; memorial of planters rpgartling monopoly 
of tobacco, 255; conditions at, 25T; average production of 
tobacco, 16B3-16S8, 358; refi; illations concerning indentured 
servants, 382; slave trade, 300, 304, 306; trade with Spaniards, 
339; population, 33T. 

St. Eustatius, trade with French I86-1HT. 191, 196. 307, 317 

St, Laurent, fights against F.nglish at St. Christopher, 136-13T; 
chosen to succeed de Sales as governor. 138; prevents revolt, 
132; tries to prevent foreign trade, 217; writes memoir on 
foreign trade, 333. 
St. Lucia, settled by French and i)rcome3 possession of du Par- 
quet 4.1-44 

St. Malo, trade with West Inities, 336. 340, 343-343; Import duties 
on sugar, 36T; trade in indentured servants, 381. 

St. Marthe, governor of Martinique, convicted of illicit trade 914 

St. Martin, settled conjointly with Dulch. 43; ceded to W. I. Co. . .90 

St. Thomas, import duties laid on sugar from 366 

SaintE, the, settled by colony from Guadeloupe 43-44 

Sales, de, governor of St. Christopher 123. 186 

Salt beef, lack of supply in French West Indies (1665), 99; at- 
tempt to provide, 116; trade of W. I. Co., 175-175; supply 
ordinarily obtained in Ireland, 173. 313; Coll>ert decides to 
exclude Irish, 1T4, 208. 319; arrft of Augu.-it IT, 16T1 and 
royal ordinance of Noveml>er 4. 1671, 330; price of French 
beef, 1T4; bounties offered by Colbert, 330; results, 175, 309- 
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210, 3S1; suffering in Islands. 210; price, 91T, 32S-334, 33S; 
Importance as food, 313-313; proposal to obtain supply at 
Boston, 331-333; trade between Ireland and Nantes, 313; 
attempt to obtain supply in Canada, 318; Colbert restores 
privilege of exporting Irish, 393; results, 334; protests 
against import duty of 168S, 335. 

Salt pork, forbidden to be imported from foreign countries, 319- 
230; exported from La RocheUe, 940; from Nantes, 9*1; as 
food, 310; price, 324. 

Senegal, W. I. Co.'s trade with, 113, 116, 117, 146. Sue alio Com- 
pany of Senegal. 

Shipping, state of in France, 49-SO. See alto Commerce. 

Slaves, at St. Christopher in 1635, 263; imported by Dutdi in 
1635. 3B3; imported into Guadeloupe for eultivation of sugar- 
cane, 33-34, S84j cheaper tlian indentured servants, 383; price 
in 1643, 16*6, 16S4, 38*; number in French West Indies in 
1655, 44, 9B4; growth of trade, *5; profit in trade estimated 
bj de Tracy, 984; number in Dutch settlement at Cayenne, 
65; W. I. Co. makes contract for supply, lIT-118; price in 
sugar, 169; Dutch supply SpaQiards, ITl; supplied to French 
by Dutch, 18*. Iflfl, 196, B85-9S6; increasing demand, 334; 
W. I. Co. ordered to supply, 164; company's efforts, 165-173, 
385 ff.; expedition to Guinea and description of trade, 165 ff.; 
contract with king of Ardres, 169; W. I. Co. sends two car- 
goes to West Indies. 169-170, 171. 386, 38T; trade encouraged 
by Colbert, 173; trade opened to private traders, 226; private 
traders show little interest, 387; import duty removed, 986; 
bounties offered, 386; log of a vessel engaged in slave trade, 
ITl; loss in transportation, 171; Colbert plans to supply 
Spaniards, 260; price, 173, 286; arrival of cargoes at Guade- 
lougie, 172; numbers regulated at St. Domingo, 382; fed on 
salt beef, 308; history uf trade, 383-309; scarcity in 16T5, 
987, 390; monopoly crentcd, 331. 388; Oudlette's contract, 
990; Company of Senegal makes contract, 291-393; bounties 
and price, 293; number imported by company. 996-301; .-iup- 
posed bounties paid, 396 ; sold at Guadeloupe for BellinEani. 
999; piiee d'Inde defined, 397, note 70; numbers imported, 300; 
imported from foreigners, 303; second Company of Senegal 
makes contract, 304-308; numbers imported by company, 304- 
305; numbers required, 306; failure of company to satisfy 
contract, 307; monopoly shared by Company of Guinea and 
Company of Senegal, 308; results of Colbert's efforts, SOB- 
SOS; condition of slave labour at Martinique, 398-393; popu- 
lation, I67I, 1684, 336. 

Smuggling, tee Foreign c 
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Spaniards, attEinpt to destroy French calon]' at St. Christopher, 
18-19: driven from St. Croix, U; trade with Diiteh. ITl; 
Colbert plans to sell slaves to. ITl; trade with Spanish Main 
planned, 193-193; trade with Porto Rico forbidden, 193; fur- 
nish live slock to French, 326, 3fi9. 

Sugar, history of production in Frendi West Indies and legisla- 
tion concerning, 960-SSO ; plans to cultivate Eugar-cane In ISVt, 
31-33; successful, 33-36; causes for slow progress, 36; be- 
comes chief product in Windward Islands, 350, 358; influence 
upon planters, 44; Colbert estimates quantity produced, 45{ 
of French Vftst Indies refined in Holland, SX; import duty 
In France, 51; drawback on refined, TO; rate of transporta- 
Uon to France, 103-104; as currency, 163, 172, 175, 250; ex- 
ported from several islands, 860, 261; profit, 361; imported 
from Holland and Brazil into Provence, 303; import duty on 
foreign refined, SS9, 363; drawback, 365; special duties and 
drawbacks at Rouen, 365; duties, 966; price in 1665, 118; 
trade with Dutch, 157; overproduction and depreciation, 
367; Colbert's instructions to P^Iiasler concerning same, 161, 
268; price in France (1670), 267; perfecting mnnufacturc, 
269; exported from France, 207; price at Martinique, 211, 
345; freed from export duty in West Indies (ordinance of 
June 9, 1670), 338; imported at Bordeaux, 337-339; exported 
from Nantes and St. Malo to Holland, 940, 942; imported 
at Rouen, 943; Colbert's attitude toward re-exportation of 
raw sugar, 969-271; re-exportation forbidden by nrrtt of 
1684, 971; low price in France (16T9) and causes, 371; refined 
at Guadeloupe, 272; growth of calonial refineries, 272-975; 
duties on refined in colonies, 973-274; rise in price (1679), 
B78; benefits of refining, 9I6-2T8; arrtt of April 18, 1689, 
378; r^ulLs, 379-380; increase of production. 390; freed from 
Import duty In Canada, 318. 8»ii alto Refineries. 



Talon, Intendant In Canada, tries to build up trade with West 
Indies, 315-317; sustains losses, 318. 

Timiricourt, governor of Marie Galante 327 

Thoisy, de, ajipointed governor-general, but defeated by de 

Poincy 41 

Tobacco, history of cultivation and trade, 249-259; early produc- 
tion at St. Christopher, 30; excellent quality, 2S0; staple, 36, 
950; depreciation and agreement with English to limit pro- 
duction, 30, 950; as currency. 250; exported to Holland, S4j 
import duUes in France, 54, 351, 253; cultivalion at Cay- 
enne, 65; rate of transportation to France, 103-104; cargo 
arrives at Dunkerque, 109; importrd into France, 1ST, 163, 
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ITI, 183, 938; cultivation btromes eecondsry In Windward 
IsIbiiiIk, 930; rcmsins staple in St. Domingo, 351; cultivation 
in France restrieted, !fS9; forbidden in Canada, 3SSj monop- 
oly of sale in France, 95S-353; results, £53-955; monopoly 
renewed, 955; re-exportation permitted, 956; estimated pro- 
duction (1(1T4), 25Bi results at St. Domingo, 958; freed from 
import duties in Canada, 31S. 

Torluga, English expelled and French settlement made, 98-99; 
rebels against W. I. Co., 91; trade with, 1*6, ITT; Dutch trade 
with, 901. 

Tobago, captured by Frenrfi 247 

Tracy, Alexander ProuvUle de, mission to America, 5S; character 
and duties, 59; administration, 60; commended by Colbert, 
61; restores order, 69; inaugurates W. 1. Co., 88-90; corre- 
spondence, S61 ; estimates profit of slave trade, 9B5. 

Trade, aee Commerce, Foreign commerce. 

Treillebois, Sietir de La Rabesniires, de, commands squadron in 

West Indies 151, 195 

Treie!, makes contract to cultivate sugar-cane in West Indies, 
31-33, 35, 39. 



Warner, Sir Thomas, governor of Engll.sh at St. Christopher . . . 17-18 
West India Company, preparation for organisation, 68; establish- 
ment, 68 ff.; letterS'patent analysed, 70; administratEon, 71; 
resources according to Colbert, Tl-73 and note; opposition 
by proprietors, 73-74; contracts with proprietors, 74 and note 
B; analysis of subscriptions, 75 fT.; stockholders and directors, 
76 if.; relation to Company of Cayenne, 75-77; real character, 
89; history, 1G64-I665, 83-139; preparation for trade, 83; 
delay, 84; description of first fleet, 85-8fi and note 9; inexpe- 
rience of clerks and CKplanation, 87-SS; inauguration in West 
Indies, 89-90; agents and correspondents in France and Hol- 
land, 94; builds and buys vessels, 91; sends vessels to West 
Indies, 95, 99; discontent among planters, 90-99; revolt at 
Martinique, 98-99; state of finances, 1665, 9<j; borrows, 98- 
99; fails to supply nteds, 99-100; complaints against, 101; 
receives aid from king, 109-103; sends vessels, 103; revolt at 
Martinique, 103-106; suits against at Dieppe and Rouen, 104; 
authority sustained by de Clodor^, 106; de La Barre admits 
lack of success, 107; failure to meet conditions In West 
Indies, 108; sends out vessels, 108; receives cargoes, 109; 
financial condition NoTember, 1665, 109; receives aid from 
king, 109-110; commerce embarrassed, 110; authorised to 
seiie English goods, 110; awarded claims by British, HI; 
distribution of trade, 111-119; contracts for ships, 116; makes 
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contract for bUvc trade, IIT; Bends vessels to Canada, IIB; 
state of trade, Ha^, 16S6. 1I4-I1S; summary of actiTitr, )8M- 
1S6S, 115-191t directors suggest union with East India Coot- 
pany, 131; history, 1666-1607, 133-149; financial conditliMi at 
outbreak of war with England, 138; in control of SL Chriato- 
pher, 198; sends fleet, 198-131, 135; sends more vessels, 136; 
permits Dutch to trade, 139 ; vessels in attadt upon Antigua, 
139; losses from English attack at Hartinlqn^ IM-IU; dis- 
astrous effects of war, 143-lM; financial embarrassment, 144; 
statement November, I66T, 145-14T; distribution of assets 
and value, 14T; receives aid, 147; number of vessels, 147-148; 
prepares vessels for Cayenne, Cape Verde and Guinea, 148; 
history, 1666-1670, lSO-164; attitude of Colbert after war, 
130-lM, 335; shares trade with private traders, 153, 397; for- 
bidden to grant passports to Dutch, 153, 199-190; reforms In 
administration, 1S5; confined to wholesale trade, 156; firat 
dividend, 156; commerce declines, 156-157; sends new agent 
to West Indies, 158; Colbert's instructions, 159 ff.; commerce 
limited to certain arUdes, 163, 190; decUnea, 164; history, 
1670-1674, 165-181; sends vessels to Guinea and opefls stave 
trade, 165-173; treaty with king of Ardres, 169, 385; trade in 
salt beef, 173-175; trade In Uve stock, 175, 189; dissolved by 
Colbert, 175, 176, 179; Uquidatlon, lTS-178; flnandal condi- 
tion, 177-1T8; reasons for failure, 179; service rendered, 179- 
181; revolt at St. Domingo, 301-905; sends rcflnera to West 
Indies, 373. 

West Indies, esUbUshment of French, 14 S.; population, I6«i, 
SO; become proprietaries, 43; population in 1665, 44; condi- 
tion In 1664, 50-51; absorb attention of W. I. Co., 113; gov- 
ernor-general placed in command, 155; Colbert encourages 
bcrease in population, 160; trade with Prance, 936 ff.; de- 
crease of trade with Normandy and Brittany, 343^M4; culti- 
vation of tobacco, 950; .■itorms, 3S5; trade by Company of 
Senegal, 396-301; trade with Canada, 315-316; causes fOr 
failure, 318-319; nature of trade, 335. S<* alto Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Domingo, etc., etc. 

Wine, article of export to West Indies at Bordeaux, La Ro- 

chelle, Nantes 338, 340, 341 
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